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right that something should said the 
Review the accomplished scholar whose loss felt over 
many fields learning, and means least over that which the 
Review claims for its own. was born historian,’ writes one 
his most intimate and the verdict one which every 
student his writings will endorse. not sure. that may 
not even step further, and assert that history was the field 


which his gifts would have found their most natural and 


expression. 


Would have are compelled say, for Bishop Light- 
wrote nothing that would come exactly under the popular 
designation was historian lost his craft one 
who never entered directly and deliberately upon this part his 
vocation, however nearly may have approached it. From the 
point view the historical critic, his writings are series 
disjecta membra, which were never gathered together into con- 
nected and articulated whole. The history them comes 
the way; not the first overshadowed criticism 
exegesis. 

not course wish abate one jot from the veneration 
with which all regard the exegete and critic when remark 
upon the ease with which could imagine this relation inverted. 
The exegesis and the criticism might just well have been the 
second place, and the history the first. might well have 
had piece together the disjecta membra the commentator 
the historian. Bishop Lightfoot’s was not one those cases 
which natural aptitudes mark out inexorably the path followed. 


was easy him take the one road the other. Nor was 


Dr. Westcott, his Memoriam sermon, preached Westminster Abbey, and 
since published with two others under the title From Strength Strength, 47. 
VOL. XVIII. 
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any decisive bent taste interest which took him away from 
history. There are plentiful indications the contrary. laid 
the plan historical works, and was his earnest wish able 
undertake them. secret that the articles reply 
Supernatural were made out materials collected with 
view History Early Christian Literature. And Dr. West- 
cott quotes words which express transitory superficial aspira- 
history the Fourth 

May not, then, let our thoughts dally with false surmise 
—which not altogether false—and ask ourselves what these two 
great works would have been like they had been undertaken. 

The choice these early periods was only natural. Bishop 
Lightfoot approached history from the side scholarship. 
took his degree the old days, before the invention historical 
triposes. All his after-work was built upon that firmly laid founda- 
tion Greek and Latin which has been distinctive the best 
Cambridge training. His bent for theology, and particular for 
exegetical theology, probably brought with him from 
But short step from the exegesis the New Testament 
the study the surroundings under which the books the New 
Testament were written. the time when Dr. Lightfoot took 
this study, the stimulating theories Baur had raised the whole 


question the forces work the apostolic age, and the order 


which they received literary expression. was longer pos- 
sible isolate the New Testament writings. understand them 
properly, was seen necessary know the second century 
well the first. And the word ‘to know’ was one which, with 
Dr. Lightfoot, had perfunctory meaning. One the grandest 
features the work Bishop Lightfoot and his colleagues has 
been its magnificent thoroughness. They have not ranged over 
space, like some the Germans—though well capable such ex- 
cursions—but they have determined rather search every chink 
and cranny within limited area. When Dr. Hort able give 
the world the results his unwearied labour, this characteristic 
will stand out its true proportions. But has already received 
monumental expression Bishop Lightfoot’s ‘St. Clement’ and 
‘St. This indeed Quellenkritik! When one turns 
from these great works Dr. Westcott’s masterly articles 
Clement Alexandria and Origen, the Dictionary Christian 
Biography,’ and when one sees how all together form part (whether 
consciously conceived such not) one coherent plan, 


Dr. Prince Lee, after his elevation the bishopric Manchester, founded 
annual prize King Edward’s School, Birmingham for critical essay passage 
the Greek Testament fact which significant the tendency his own 
teaching. equally significant Dr. Lightfoot’s own interests that founded 
scholarships for Church History both Cambridge and Durham. 
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impossible not wish that the span human life could pro- 
longed that the massive pillars and piers this imposing 
structure might completed and have the connecting arches 
thrown over them. But the landmarks progress science are 
successive generations and not single lives; that time 
given the laggards make for past arrears and put the 
sickle where they have not sown. However this may be, Cambridge 
deeply pledged and committed carry the work nobly 
begun, and recent contribution the sifting the text Origen 
shows that she will not wanting. 

have, then, little more than the foundations—truly Cyclopean 
—of that History Early Christian Literature, the genesis 
which intelligible. Some rough sketches, too, have for 
other portions the plan the articles Supernatural 
characteristic the first period church history, that 
large place occupied criticism. The writing must 
almost necessity resolve itself into series monographs. 
his edition St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp,’ Bishop Lightfoot has 
constructed such The articles Supernatural 
were somewhat the same kind, but their form was determined 
the circumstances the case. They were controversial because 
they were called forth controversy, and they were certain 
sense popular because they were addressed popular audience 
the pages magazine. They were doubt less compressed 
and more mixed with ephemeral matter than they would have 
been they had been brought out part systematic history. 
the other hand, perhaps true that the fact that they were 
written directly the face hostile criticism compelled Dr. Light- 
foot bring out all his resources, and prove each point came 
fulness argument which was equally difficult meet 
and evade. position maintained under fire. 

course was impossible for historical work produced under 
such conditions that which embodied these controversial 
articles, the edition.of St. Ignatius, justice the artistic 
sense the author historian. The first were .more like 
pleadings conducted before judge and jury; the second was 
rather series mémoires pour servir Uhistoire than history 
properly called. really artistic treatment period which 
every step the narrative was beset with criticism must any 
case have been difficult. And yet Dr. Lightfoot was capable 
triumphing over this difficulty. wish for evidence his skill 
developing the thread complicated subject, perhaps the best 
examples would the dissertations St. Paul and the Three,’ 
the Christian Ministry the end the commentaries Gala- 
tians and Philippians. Nothing could well more masterly. The 
style seemed exactly suited the peculiarities the subject-matter. 
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admirable proportion seemed observed between narrative 
the one hand, and critical investigation the other. Dr. 
Lightfoot knew what throw into his text and what give the 
form notes. 

Incidentally there passage the Essays Supernatural 
Religion which gives much insight into the conception Dr. Light- 
foot had formed the way which this early period ought 
treated. 


would wish add one caution. good will ever come from 
merely working the lines modern theorists. Perhaps the reader 
will forgive add few words explanation, for not wish 
misunderstood. should most ungrateful if, speaking 
German writers, used the language mere depreciation. there 
any recent theologian from whom have learnt more than from another, 
the German Neander. Nor can limit obligations men this 
stamp. All diligent students early Christian history must have derived 
the greatest advantage special points from the conscientious research, 
and frequently also from the acute analysis, even writers the most 
extreme school. But high time that the incubus fascinating 
speculations should shaken off, and that Englishmen should learn 
exercise their judicial faculty independently. Any one who will take the 
pains read Irenaeus through carefully, endeavouring enter into his 
historical position all its bearings, striving realise what and his 
contemporaries actually thought about the writings the New Testament, 
and what grounds they had for thinking it, and, above all, resisting the 
temptation read modern theories between the lines, will 
more favourable position for judging rightly the early history the 
canon than had studied all the monographs which have issued from 
the German press during the last half-century. 


Doubtless there much justice what said here. pro- 
bably true that the Germans, hunting the byways history, 
have been diverted too much from its main thoroughfares: they 
have attached too much weight the abnormal and exceptional. 
And yet not sure that the same passage does not also suggest 
some limitations Dr. Lightfoot’s own way looking the pro- 
blem. Does not suggest that for him the problem did not exist 
all its Like all that Bishop Lightfoot wrote, the 
wording the passage careful that exception can taken 
and yet confess that gives the impression attitude 
rather too much upon the defensive. Its dominant idea appears 
be, not How shall account for these facts, these beliefs, 
these institutions? but, How much the traditional views 
regard their origin—how much the views Irenaeus, for 
instance—can Much very sound and solid work might 
indeed done upon these lines. Still doubt would ever 
quite get the secret the history. history such period 
the ante-Nicene consists analysis and synthesis. The 
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analysis starts from the state things any one section the 
period, and works from this backwards: the synthesis then comes 
and reverses the process; reproduces the steps which the 
required conditions must have been reached. For this certain divin- 
ing power necessary: and this just what are obliged ask 
Dr. Lightfoot had. The proof does not seem certain. 
not sure that would have carried his analysis far 
enough get the proper starting-point for the 
could not sure that would not have contented himself with 
disproving certain tentative hypotheses without substituting another 
more tenable and more fruitful for them. The ideal historian 
this early period must, seems me, possessed with the 
idea growth. must always searching after causes. 
must continually ask himself how things came they were. 
course, upon many points the evidence very defective. But 
that just the function genius, make little evidence 
long way—to seize some far-darting effort mind the ends 
the skein which needs disentangled, the widely separated facts 
which need combined. With all his massive learning, with 
all his marvellous lucidity and precision, with all his sobriety 
judgment, doubt Bishop Lightfoot quite possessed this crowning 
gift. have elsewhere been tempted contrast Bishop Lightfoot 
with Ferdinand Baur. The difference between them was partly 
national. And yet Newton was Englishman. possible 
imagine Newton history who should first reach the central 
illuminating idea and then work from outwards with irrefragable 
sequence. Baur failed this from defects one side; nor 
could confident that Bishop Lightfoot would have succeeded 
from limitations the other. Perhaps the time was not ripe for 
either. But both have done much make success easier one 
who may come after them. 


The other period, the fourth century, was perhaps better suited 
the Bishop Lightfoot’s mind. was, think 
might said, within little being the ideal period for him 
treat of. The fact that had himself ardent wish treat 
might perhaps remove even that slight qualification which 
arises only from the query how far would have entered 
sympathetically into the more deeply speculative interests stake. 
Certainly would have entered into them, his commentary 
the Epistle the Colossians shows that was capable doing, 
and there can doubt that would have exhibited here, too, 


This the most that should wish say. think possible that Dr. Light- 
foot might have acquiesced rather too much the state things which found 
and have somewhat under-estimated the gap which separates the end the 
second century from the beginning. 
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his wonderful power imparting clearness things themselves 
intricate and difficult. Still must recognised that the tendency 
Bishop Lightfoot’s mind was not naturally metaphysical. Pro- 
foundly religious was, did not approach religion from that 
side. had more natural affinity for the spirit St. Chrysostom 
than for that St. Cyril. And yet one cannot help thinking that 
something the temper St. Cyril wanted the absolutely ideal 
historian the fourth that remarkable combination 
sort metaphysical fervour, delight the contemplation 
mysteries, along with strong, clear, logical thinking, the 
imperious patriarch Alexandria was distinguished; and one 
respect gift even higher than his, more awestruck exploration 
Bishop Lightfoot would have had the last 
these gifts had had the first. But few Englishmen have this 
and Bishop Lightfoot was English the backbone. 

With this one small reserve, which applies perhaps question 
degree rather than kind, cannot conceive better historian 
than Bishop Lightfoot would have made the great age contro- 
versies. would have found difficult, doubt but just the 
kind difficulty that Bishop Lightfoot would have mastered. The 
difficulty does not arise from the absence material, but rather from 
its fulness. can imagine how would have revelled the 
Greek and Latin texts which the period abounds how they would 
have come his bidding like genii the service great magi- 
cian. can imagine, also, what thorough command would 
have had all that has been done modern times clear the 
intricacies the history. Much has been done—by none more 
than Dr. Lightfoot’s own colleague, Dr. Hort, his brief but 
priceless dissertation the Constantinopolitan Creed. largely 
because that dissertation that believe that Dr. Lightfoot would 
have been successful dealing with the fourth century. The 
two such minds would one extraordinary 
strength. not quite sure that Dr. Lightfoot alone 
had all his friend’s subtle and delicate sense the oscillating 
balance parties time when the shifting the masses this 
side that was constant and perplexing, quite the same 
sleuthhound skill tracking out the relations documents. But 
with such pioneer, how would not have followed! How would 
not the complicated movements the century have become clear 
and before the eye like map drawn the hand 
some consummate draughtsman 

For with all his learning Dr. Lightfoot had very considerable 
aptitude for the graphic side history. From this point view, 
too, the fourth century presents imposing picture. The lurid 
scenes the persecution Diocletian then the church, emerging 
from its hiding-places and passing with rapid strides first tolera- 
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tion and then supremacy the figure, which with all its shadows 

still commanding one, the great the pageant the 

first oecumenical council; then the struggle with the 

intrigues the court Constantius Athanasius defying the world; 

the hurried gatherings bishops east and west; then the 

romantic and brief career Julian; St. Cyril Jerusalem the 
great Cappadocians and their widespread influence the catastrophe 
Adrianople; the Theodosian settlement church and state 
the noble stand St. Ambrose Milan, and the chivalrous courage, 
the eloquence, and the misfortunes St. Chrysostom Constanti- 
nople the century closing with the more defined divergence east 
and west, the beginnings the great schism—all this together forms 
canvas which Dr. Lightfoot would have loved unroll. had 
not, perhaps, quite the play and grace style for such subject 
Dean Stanley but he, too, possessed sweep brush and com- 
mand colour, and, like Dean Stanley, would have been stirred 
the human interest the scenes was portraying. was 
age great men, and would certainly not have found Dr. 
Lightfoot cold and unappreciative chronicler. The one consider- 
able monument which has left his studies the history 
this century beautifully sympathetic sketch Eusebius 
Caesarea. But that was his way dealing with one who, in- 
teresting is, was not exactly protagonist the mighty 
drama, what glow would have come into his words when began 
speak St. Athanasius and St. Hilary, St. Cyril Jerusalem, 
the Gregories and St. Basil, St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, 
St. Chrysostom and St. Jerome! was this which 
formed the real attraction which the century had for him. 
one the most splendid theatres human action which history 
has show. 

Another special qualification which Dr. Lightfoot possessed for 
writing the history the fourth century was his absolute equity 
judgment. One the least satisfactory features existing histories 
has been the scant generosity dealt out the defeated party. 
true that for the larger half the period covered they were not 
yet defeated and see more the vices dominant faction 
than the sufferings oppressed minority. the literature 
that has come down they cannot said appear advan- 
tage. cannot profess have made close study the period 
myself know how far these appearances are true. The large 
element simple conservatism the opposition the Athanasian 
doctrines has been excellently brought out Mr. Gwatkin, who also 
does justice the honesty and straightforwardness the Anomoean 
leaders. But good deal left about which one would like 
know more. One would like see the history the Arian contro- 
written Mr. Gardiner has written the history the 
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puritan revolution. may not possible write it, the 
documents are nearly all one side; but Dr. Lightfoot was above 
suspicion any covert leanings towards the opponents the Nicene 
faith, and least may sure that would have done his 
best see fair play all round. might trusted discover, 
and would not have hesitated say what there was 
said for the unpopular side. 


The third period which Dr. Lightfoot chiefly turned his 
attention was one which was marked out for him his appoint- 
ment the diocese Durham. refreshing see the way 
(looking southwards well northwards) which the scholars 
among our bishops have once fastened upon the history their 
sees and have sought that their inspiration. Bishop Lightfoot 
caught most thoroughly. Behind all his own work for the 
diocese could seen looming, like rich background, his con- 
sciousness its past. Repeatedly, occasion offered, drew 
out from his own stores knowledge and set them before his 
people. rumoured that volume these sermons being 
collected and will shortly will not the least 
precious the legacies which the bishop leaves behind bim. 

course the history the founding Christianity the 
north child’s play intellectual exercise compared with the 
history the fourth century. There nothing that very 
complicated which learning like the Bishop’s would not have 
given him the completest mastery. again, was the human 
interest which took such hold upon him. There just one side 
which the Hiberno-Saxon Church the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries surpasses all that can produced the fourth—that is, 
the side poetry. 


Before going o’er the white sea 
The dashing the wave against its face, 
The bareness the shore and its border. 


After coming o’er the white-bosomed sea 
row one’s little coracle, 
Ochone! the swift-waved shore. 


learn through the kindness the Rev. Harmer, Fellow Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, who was domestic chaplain the Bishop, that had himself 
planned series Durham historical sermons, the contents which were have 
been follows: The Celtic Mission Iona and Lindisfarne. St. Columba.] 
St. Oswald. St. Aidan. St.Hilda. [7. Ven. Bede.] 
Death Bede. Benedict Biscop.] [10. Antony Bek.] 11. Richard Bury. 
12. Bernard Gilpin. 13. Bishop Cosin. 14. Bishop Butler. Those brackets were 
written; the rest are the printer’s hands. 
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How rapid the speed coracle 
And its stern turned upon Derry 


grieve errand o’er the noble sea, 


Travelling Alba the ravens. 


foot sweet little coracle, 
sad heart still bleeding 
Weak the man that cannot lead 
Totally blind are all the ignorant. 


There grey eye 
That looks back upon Erin 
shall not see, during life, 
The men Erin, nor their wives. 


vision o’er the brine stretch, 
From the ample oaken planks 
Large the tear soft grey eye 
When look back upon Erin. 


Were the tribute all Alba mine, 
From its centre its border, 
would prefer the site one house 
the middle fair Derry. 


The reason love Derry is, 
For its quietness, for its purity, 
For its crowds white angels, 
From the one end the other. 


The reason why love Derry is, 
For its quietness, for its purity, 
Crowded full heaven’s angels 
every leaf the oaks Derry. 


Derry, little oak-grove, 
dwelling, and little cell 
eternal God, heaven above, 
Woe him who violates 


Beloved are Durrow, and Derry, 
Beloved Raphoe, purity 
Beloved Drumhome rich fruits 
Beloved are Swords and Kells. 


Beloved heart also the West, 
behold the fair Loch Feval, 


The form its shores, delightful. 
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Delightful that, and delightful 
The salt main which the sea-gulls ery, 
coming from Derry afar 
Delightful 


Can St. Gregory Nazianzen St. Ambrose beat 
not sure whether Bishop Lightfoot ever described this wild fresh 
Celtic But England, too, has its island saints, and the North 
Sea beats roughly against its shores. the Bishop’s picture 
the death St. Cuthbert 


are lonely, barren, storm-lashed island off the Northumbrian 
coast. Cuthbert, the saintly ascetic, has retired thither his solitary 
cell—retired, the event proved, die. there alone with the 
sea-birds, his cherished companions. For five days the storm prevents 
all communication with him, then visited small company his 
monks from Lindisfarne. The end now hand. the abbot 
admitted alone. receives the last instructions the saint. 
somewhere about midnight—the hour prayer. The departing saint 
strengthened for his long journey with the Communion the Body and 
Blood Christ. Then raising his hands heaven, his spirit sped forth 
—here are Herefrid’s own words— into the joys the heavenly kingdom.’ 
Herefrid announces his departure the brethren outside. They were 
singing the psalm which has justly taken prominent place our service 
to-day—the psalm, happened, which was appointed due order for 
the service that night—Domine repulisti nos: God, Thou hast cast 
out and scattered abroad, turn Thee unto again. Thou our 
help for vain the help man.’ One the monks mounted 
the high ground above the cell and held two lighted torches—one 
either hand—the preconcerted signal and the brothers far off Lindis- 
farne knew that their spiritual father was gone. They, too, this very 
time were chanting the same psalm, Domine repulisti nos. Thus the 
wail the Israelites old was flung across this lonely sea, and fro, 
from island unpremeditated but fit funeral dirge for him 
whose destiny death was stranger than his destiny life. The story 
recorded Bede, who heard from Herefrid himself. 


Bede course the great authority for all this period 
and Bishop Lightfoot had natural affinity and liking for 
Bede. such genuine Saxon souls—the scholar monk and the 
scholar bishop—in spite the eleven and half centuries which 
lay between them, could not but have much common. They 
had common, besides their honesty, besides their learning, be- 
sides their ‘peace and goodwill’ all men, the same simple- 


hard hold one’s hand quoting this beautiful poem, which attributed 
St. Columba, though really later date. See Reeves, Adamnan, 285 

described briefly page the first sermon, the proofs which have 
been allowed see since writing this. 
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minded, deep, unassuming piety. From Bede Bishop Lightfoot 
mainly took his portrait gallery northern saints—scenes which 
from their tranquil beauty might almost described his hands 
early Christianity.’ Asan epitome this early history, 
the figures Oswald, Aidan, Hilda, Cuthbert, Benedict Biscop, 
Bede himself, the Bishop caused depicted series stained- 
glass windows his own chapel Auckland. When went 
round the chapel with you, was like the Interpreter showing his 
treasures. 


The interest which Bishop Lightfoot took these varied phases 
history was mere academic interest. They not only filled 
his imagination, but they entered deeply into his life. was not 
high churchman; but there are few high churchmen whom 
the church its continuity from the days 
the apostles his own—meant much. What saw 
was not much authority dictating beliefs and saving its 
members from the troublesome duty thinking for themselves— 
not much hierarchy armed with the power bind and 
loose—as vast company faithful people, men and women, 
gathered from many nations and tongues, animated one common 
enthusiasm, and lifted that enthusiasm heights which the 
natural man would never have attained to. was the concen- 
trated influence all these thousands upon thousands individual 
lives—their holy aspirations, their struggles, their prayers, their 
sufferings, their loyalty, their generous self-sacrifice, their enter- 
prise, their daring, their quiet meekness and goodness—on which 
loved dwell. With him was true communion saints, 
which felt abstraction, but iniense reality, reaching 
down through the ages even us—to himself—upon whom the 
ends the world were come. 

And, standing out from this vast body, saw with especial 
distinctness the church his own nation and those who shared 
its language and its orders, the particular branch which was 
called exercise position great responsibility. thought 
this, and filled him with awe; but filled him also with 
inspiration. would difficult name prelate our own 
time who was possessed with loftier idea the vocation and duty 
the church England. Most natural was that the cul- 
minating moment his life should have been the Lambeth Con- 
ference. Most natural was that the assembled bishops, after 
Lambeth, should meet again, his invitation, what had 
made one the greatest centres, both intellectual and moral, 
church life for the Anglo-Saxon peoples. Though the efforts 
those months, coming upon already enfeebled health, taxed his 
physical powers breaking, still clear that the Bishop 
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welcomed the event his nunc The call came, and 
found him ready. 


Bishop Lightfoot was one those who acted history well 
wrote it. acted upon grand scale, and acted like 
one who knew what history was. The theory and the practice 
were with him inextricably blended. The long years patient 
study and research left him pedant, but man whole few 
men are, because his knowledge the past came give breadth 
and balance his judgment the present. And, way 
recompense, this knowledge the past was informed and vivified 
actual experience. was not exactly presentiment coming 
greatness, for greatness—or what accounted such—was thrust 
upon him but from the first had infused into the skeletons 
bygone times the life which had caught from the men and 
women around him. Therefore was that the characters his- 
tory were him lifelike. approached them sine ira, but 
not sine studio: the studium, however, was not that partial pre- 
ferences, but only the living interest without which the figures 
history are but puppets, and their movements dumb show. 

Such man was historian, though wrote connected and 
completed narrative. And his name will live the retrospect 
the nineteenth century that one who filled critical gap 
the studies his generation which few could have filled all, 
and which none could have filled with success great and well 
deserved. Sanpay. 
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The from Augustus 


has frequently been made reproach the imperial system 
provincial government that provided regular means 
communication between the central power the one hand and 
the municipal units the other—that, fact, representative 
system was ever developed. The reproach true substance, 
but the same time leaves out account the institution 
provincial assemblies—an institution which, indeed, easy 
exaggerate the importance, but which was, nevertheless, based 
representation, and though all appearances primarily 
religious rather than political character, did, certain, 
involve political consequences, neither insignificant nor accidental. 
The very fact that these assemblies can traced almost every 
province the empire, that their organisation appears have 
been based, making allowance for certain differences detail, 
the same general plan, and that they remained the active dis- 
charge their functions during the whole the first three 
centuries, and were destined live under somewhat changed 
conditions the post-Diocletian period—this certainly seems 
establish prima facie reason why the origin, the organisation, 
and the object these assemblies should receive some investi- 
gation. This is, however, attended considerable difficulties. 
The allusions classical texts are few and brief, and are 
consequence obliged have recourse almost entirely epi- 
graphical evidence; and cannot pretended that with the 
materials, considerable they are, present our disposal, 
complete and entirely coherent account can given. what 
follows not pretend much original work. The materials, 
such they are, have been thoroughly worked French and 
German scholars, and though have searched the collections 
inscriptions, both Greek and Latin, with some diligence, and, where 
the evidence conflicting, have not hesitated exercise own 
judgment, desire the outset express obligations the 
following authorities: Marquardt, conciliis sacerdotibus pro- 
vincialibus Epigraph.’ i., pp. 200-214, and also 
verwaltung’ i., pp. 503-516; Monceaux, ‘De communi Asiae 
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Romaine Giraud, ‘Les Assemblées Provinciales dans 
Desjardins, ‘Gaule Romaine,’ and Revue 
vol. iii.; Boissier, ‘La Religion Bernard, 
‘Le Culte d’Auguste Nationalité Gauloise and Mommsen, 
v., pp. 84-89, and 317-322. 

have said that these assemblies were primarily religious 
rather than political character: they were, fact, intimately 
associated with the Caesar-worship which forms marked and, 
some respects, peculiar feature the first three centuries. 
not propose trace back the origin this worship with any 
minuteness, but its political importance manifested the 
provincial assemblies depended entirely upon the nature and 
strength the feelings which appealed, brief résumé its 
main features and the more marked stages its development 
seems necessary preface subject. The apotheosis 
human beings after death contained nothing itself contrary 
the ideas Roman religion: indeed, may said follow with 
strict logic from its principles. every human person there was 
inherent divine element, and this, set free death, became 
properly object worship the survivors. Out this primi- 
tive belief arose the worship paid the dead members each 
Roman household. 

The Manes the dead were Dii Manes—a title familiar 
funeral inscriptions—which were propitiated gifts, and invoked 
prayers preserve their living Cicero lays down 
thing not questioned that the rights the Dei Manes 
are kept sacred, and the dead held while 
Tertullian asks, not without contempt, ‘What honour 
your gods which not equally confer your own 
Nor was more personal aspect wanting this conception, and 
interesting find how the poignancy grief brings the same 
level emotion the statesman and the freedman. For when 
Cicero resolves place his dead daughter the assembly the 
immortal gods,‘ and build shrine her merely 
repeats the devotion the freedman Aphthoros, who raises 
tomb ‘to his sacred goddess Primilla Medica with whom has 
lived for thirty Again, both among Greeks and Italians 
divine honours were paid the founders cities and the 
archs tribes. Theseus was god the inhabitants Attica 
Latinus became Jupiter Latiaris the Latin Semo Sancus, 


Henzen, 6206; viii. 2803, Serva tuos omnes. See also Varro, cited 
Augustine, Civit. Dei, viii. 26: mortuos existimari manes deos probat per 
sacra quae omnibus fere mortuis exhibentur. 

Legg. ii. 22. Apolog. 13. Consolat. 62, 216. 
xii. 36. Wilmanns, 241. 
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the same spontaneous euhemerism, was worshipped the 
Sabines Romulus was the god Quirinus the centralised Roman 
people. But though this may account for the worship the 
Julius, the divi Augusti, still leaves unexplained that 
the living emperors. This latter depended elements less 
native growth, and only became, cannot doubt did become 
time, part and parcel the Roman faith means importa- 
tion from oriental Hellenic sources. For these need 
further back than the time Alexander the Great, who, following 
oriental examples, was worshipped god during his lifetime,’ not 
only his oriental subjects, but, with hardly any resistance, the 
Greeks themselves. His successors followed the example given, 
and the Ptolemies Egypt, Lysimachus Thrace,* and the Seleu- 
cidae Syria were regularly, while they were feared kings, wor- 
shipped gods. Prone flattery and helpless against their tyrants, 
these populations, Giraud well puts it, ‘divinised their kings, only 
make them more human.’ With this worship living rulers the 
Romans were made familiar their intervention Greek and 
Macedonian politics, and the generals and proconsuls, who home 
were merely the magistrates and executive republic, found them- 
selves the provinces honoured with sacrifices, and placed the 
new and embarrassing position deities. Already Marcellus seems 
have tasted this experience the hands the and 
soon Flamininus received similar honours from the 
Mucius Scaevola and even Cicero from the province Asia," 
and fact, learn from was usual thing for 
temples erected the proconsuls. This was first sub- 
mitted order avoid giving offence the provincials, but 
the precedent was from the point view Roman custom 
dangerous such tendencies are prone spread, and the Roman 
mob, always superstitious and excitable, could hardly avoid being 
influenced the crowds resident foreigners from the east, 
whom this apotheosis living persons was 
The political tendencies which again and again resulted placing 
the destinies the state the hands military dictator made 
reality what had before been possibility. the statues 
Scipio Africanus were all but placed the cella Jupiter 
libations were actually offered Marius after his 
defeat the while before the statue Marius Grati- 
dianus, the mere inheritor famous name, incense was burnt 
and wax tapers 
Already, then, have the way paved for the Caesar-worship 


Plut. Flamin. 16. Cie. loc. cit. and Quint. frat. 10, 32. 
Aug. 52. Liv. 56. Plut. 27. 
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with which have deal. part was means contrary 
the spirit Roman part was not unprepared for 
previous events. not difficult understand the impression 
created his contemporaries Julius Caesar, and are not 
surprised find that received during life, temples, altars, and 
superintend his even that was formally 
addressed Jupiter The formal apotheosis decree 
the senate after his partly, doubt, reflected the policy 
the but was principally concession the enthusi- 
astic persuasion the populace that was god,” persuasion 
increased by, though not wholly founded on, the various portents 
which followed his this time the precedent was fully 
established, and find Sextus Pompeius laying claim divine 
descent from Hercules, while the east Antonius was figuring 
the god Dionysus and committing extravagances which perhaps 
helped decide Augustus maintain the more sober attitude 
which adopted.” This attitude was indeed the easier that 
was from the first invested with certain suprahuman glamour 
Divi Filius—a glamour which was increased when the 
title Augustus was formally given him the senate: 
himself was concerned, seems have remained content—at any 
rate within the range Rome and Italy. Enthusiastic admirers 
might, doubt, persist saying: will always eyes 
and almost certainly even the time the Georgics’ were 
written, many domestic and private cult was 
established his honour but even Vergil himself speaks him 
only winning his way and know from Suetonius 
that the city was most firm refusing the honours 
doubt this was actuated some extent 
avoid giving offence the Roman nobles, many whom 
after his death avowed their disapproval his complaisance this 
respect outside Rome, and complained that ‘nothing was left 
the honour the gods when allowed himself worshipped 
temples and with statues means flamens and priests.’ 
This complaint, doubt, was founded fact, since epigraphical 
evidence shows that during his lifetime, both Italy and through- 
out the provinces, personal cult was established his honour, 
though was cult not officially provided for, tolerated and not 
enjoined, and depending only private municipal enthusiasm. 


Suet. Jul. 76. Dio Cass. xliv. 188. 
Dio Cass. Suet. 88. Georg. 466 seq. 
Dio Cass. xlviii. Dio Cass. liii. 16. Verg. Ecl. 
Verg. Georg. iii. 16, medio mihi Caesar erit templumque tenebit; also Hor. 
15. 
Georg. iv. 562. Aug. Tac. Ann. 10. 
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Thus within Italy find flamen Augustalis Pisa,” sacerdos 
while mention made temples Beneventum, Terracina, 
Puteoli, and other places. The provincials showed even greater 
zeal the same direction. Temples and priests Augustus, while 
still living, are known have existed, among other places, 
Salonica, and Thasos, while Egypt was formally invoked 
Zeus Soter. There was nothing new all this except the wide 
extent which was now practised, and would have been 
piece mere affectation for the recognised ruler the Roman 
empire have refused honours which had been thought not un- 
fitting for Flamininus Cicero. Nor was mere unmitigated 
flattery and servility which heaped these divine honours 
Augustus. Vergil only expressed the general feeling when wrote, 
Alter integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. The change from the 
republican the imperial government meant for the provinces, 
and for Italy, indeed, also, the infusion new life, protection from 
oppression, renewal prosperity. With the old régime were asso- 
ciated war, rapine, and misery; the new régime heralded peace, 
security, and wealth.* was then not flattery much enthu- 
siastic loyalty and gratitude which caused this rapid spread the 
Augustan cult. Proofs this feeling may gather from 
tions dedicated various places the emperor 
pacatori fundatori publicae securitatis,® restitutori con- 
servatori generis while Greek inscription speaks him 
then the minds the provincials association the blessings 
they enjoyed with the imperial government, and, predisposed 
they always were even with less reason apotheosise their rulers, 
they threw themselves with ardour and enthusiasm into the new 
cult, and the devotion, which more modern days liberty 
usually the object, was then lavished freely upon 

this enthusiastic devotion, which was more marked than else- 
where the oriental provinces, Augustus naturally had ample 
proofs after the battle Actium had placed him unquestioned 
supremacy over the empire, and resolved utilise for political 
purposes establishing out something the nature 
state religion. That the design was entertained him from the 
first extending this over the whole empire, would certainly 
rash that deliberately proposed himself the intro- 

Tacitus says (Ann. 2), Neque provinciae illum rerum statum abnuebant, 
suspecto senatus populique imperio, certamina potentium avaritiam magistratuum, 
invalido legum quae ambitu postremo pecunia turbabantur. 

Orell. 601. 323, 859. Tb. 1071. 

Fustel Coulanges, Hist. des instit. polit. France, ii. cap. 

VOL. V.—NO. XVIII. 
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duction system representation for the Roman world, all 
suppositions the most unlikely and improbable. Such designs 
rarely emerge like Athene from the head Zeus; they are framed 
suit particular need, and are then applied further the occa- 
sion rises. least seems have been the case before us. 
The provinces Asia and Bithynia were conspicuous even among 
the Asiatic provinces for the jealousies and rivalries existing between 
the several cities. this have abundant proof somewhat 
later times,*! and was doubt equally the case the Augustan 
period. obviate this, and give some sort national unity 
these provinces, Augustus revived, rather modified and extended, 
institution which had existed most the Asiatic regions 
times anterior the Roman occupation, the institution 
assemblies and reunions common number cities united 
some bond race religion, both. Into the history these 
ancient space will not allow any way enter. 
They had mostly been dissolved when the Romans reconstituted 
these provinces, but many them had since been revived their 
and many others can traced during imperial 
times. 

was, however, provincial unity which Augustus wished 
establish, and therefore seldom happened, apparently did 
the case Lycia, that was able make use the original 
stood. most cases new grouping states was necessary, 
corresponding the geographical limits the province rather than 
any ethnographical distinction among the inhabitants. But the 
the time every such implied some common religious 
cult, just conversely every common cult implied for its 
administration and organisation. existing cults there was none 
which could have united the provinces. Asia, e.g., Ephesus 
would have set claim for Artemis, Pergamum for Aesculapius, 
Cyzicus for Persephone. But was just here that Augustus per- 
ceived how could make use his own cult. this the whole 
province would unite, and unite readily, and this therefore con- 
stituted the primary object for which the were meet. If, 
however, the political advantage these provincial were 
solid, lasting, and real, was necessary guard against the ex- 
travagances which servile populations were prone, and which 
Antonius had given such inconsiderate encouragement. was 
therefore necessary render the cult little personal possible, 
and this Augustus effected combining with his own cult that 
the goddess Rome well. With this latter worship the Asiatics 

Dio Chrysost. Orat. 38, and Tac. Ann. iii. 61-63. 


Pausan. 16, 10. Strab. xiv. 3-4. Eckhel, iii. 140-141. 
Strab. xiv. 25. Gr. 4279, and Strab. xiv. 
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were already not unfamiliar. Smyrna had erected temple 
Rome early 195 Alabanda had done the same not many 
years and the same thing attested inscriptions other 
The worship Rome and Augustus then was 

state cult, giving once point unity the province, and 
destined, the institution gradually spread over the other pro- 

But was not the worship Augustus individual; 
was rather the veneration the imperial authority vested his 
person, and the sovereign city which that authority was 
concentrated. was therefore less apotheosis the emperor 
than consecration public authority, organised homage 
rendered the Roman state, and the ruler who represented it. 
necessary, dealing with inscriptions relating this subject, 
remember once for all that the phrase ‘Rome and Augustus’ 
means Rome and the reigning emperor. The worship, was 
first constituted, was dissociated, the one hand, from the person- 
ality Augustus himself, and the other from the cult divus 

The first step, then, this direction, was taken, when Augustus, 
while permitted the Roman citizens dwelling Asia 
and Bithynia build temples Rome and the deified Julius 
Ephesus and Nicaea respectively, allowed the provincials generally, 
who, these hellenised provinces, were generally described 
build temples himself conjunction with Rome 
Nicomedia for Bithynia and Pergamum for That with 

Tac. Ann. iv. 56. xliii. 

Assos: Waddington, Inscript. Mineure, 1727. 

Suet. Aug. 52, templa nulla provincia nisi communi suo Romaeque nomine 
accepit. The cult, however, was not confined the provinces. Thus have 
flamen Romae divi Augusti Potentia (Momms., Regni Neapol. 376), 
Aquinum (ib. 4336), Ostia (Orell. 2204), Pola (C. 18), and Terracina 
(C. 6305), while the provinces find purely municipal cult Rome, and 
the deified Augustus, Cyme (C. Gr. 3524), Nysa (ib. 2943), Mylasa (ib. 2696), 
Apte Narbonensis (C. xii. 1121, flamen Romae divi suffragiis populi 
factus), and Lucus Augusti Tarraconensis (C. ii. 2638), though all these 
cases Augustus used its particular and not its general sense. 

doubt the worship the Divi was first cultivated mainly Roman 
citizens, the passage Dio Cassius (li. 20) proves; but the distinction soon dis- 
appeared, and there can doubt that the original provincial cult Rome and 
Augustus became, not amalgamated with, any rate joined to, that the Divi. 
This seems have been the case especially Spain, where find flamen divorum 
Augustorum prov. Lusitaniae (C. ii. 473), flamen Romae divorum Augus- 
torum prov. Hispaniae citer. (ib. 4191), and flamen Romae divorum Augustorum, 
where Augustorum refers the living emperors, the dead ones (ib. 4205). 
Sardinia, too, have flamen divorum Augustorum consensu provinciae 
7599), and Narbo provincial sacerdos templi divi Augusti (C. xii. 392). 

Dio Cass. li. 20; and conf. Dig. xlix., 25, 
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these provincial temples, the provincial assemblies, were 
the same time constituted, follows from the nature the 
institution, but their existence during the lifetime Augustus 
positively attested the case Asia, not only 
and but also statement With what 
degree rapidity the institution provincial assemblies, thus set 
foot Asia and Bithynia, was extended the other provinces, 
are not able say with any certainty. was doubt the 
first instance experiment, and probably Augustus established 
this new state-cult most the oriental provinces, though 
hardly simultaneously. are, however, only able speak with 
certainty Galatia, which was made Roman province 
Here temple was erected Ancyra, dedicated Rome and 
Augustus, and connected with interesting 
inscription has reference this and After com- 
various gifts and contests established several people the 
periodical games which seem here have been quinquennial. 
The temple itself called and mention made 
the festive gathering the province, and 
apparently one its main features. The temple was 
probably erected towards the close Augustus’ portions 
still exist attached mohammedan mosque, and was here 
that the famous Ancyranum’ was 

Greece confusingly large number connected with 
various cults are met with both before and during the imperial 
period, and the peculiar conditions province—which the 
past had had famous, but also heterogeneous, history, and 
where each state held unbroken continuity with this past 
more importance than any present advantages—made perhaps 
necessary depart some way from the usual type these 
assemblies, and truth only conjecture some probability 
Which existed the earlier imperial 
period,® was constituted Augustus, and was associated with the 


iv. 37: Cum divus Augustus sibi atque urbi Romae templum apud Pergamum sisti 
non prohibuisset. 

Augustus. Jb. 3902 decree honour Maximus Paulus, proconsul Asia 
under Augustus. 

(ii. 466 and vi. 100) describes coins with As(iae) Rom. 
Aug. dated Imp. IX, trib. pot. 

xii. 567 and Dio Cass. liii. 26. Gr. 4039. 

Momms. Res Gest. div. Aug. Keil, Syllog. Boeotic. 116. 
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imperial any case, Mommsen points this 
association was here hardly the primary one, and, practice 
any rate, was rather ideal Panhellenism than the consecration 
Roman imperialism which this served promote. 

But, Dio Cassius says, the example set Asia and Bithynia 
was followed not only the Hellenic provinces, but also the 
other parts the and the West know that the 
institution was commenced the time Augustus himself. 
early altar was erected Augustus Tarraco, 
apparently the and concilium must have been 
the same time formed. That was formed seems follow 
from the statement Tacitus under the year 
colonia Tarraconensi strueretur petentibus Hispanis permissum, 
since the province can only have made known its wish build 
another instance the erection altar Augustus have 
somewhat more detailed information. The three Gallic provinces, 
Aquitania, Lugdunensis, and Belgica, had the organisation 
Augustus been distributed into sixty-four civitates, based upon the 
old national pagi These provinces Augustus deter- 
mined band together into common concilium, using bond 
union the new state-cult. The occasion chosen for carrying out 
this design was threatened attack the Sugambri 
when the imperial prince Drusus assembled the Gallic chiefs 
Lugdunum, and, formally consecrated altar 
Rome and confluentem Araris Rhodani, the first 
priest being Julius Vercundaridubnus,” Aeduan. Not long 
after, the case Tarraco, temple was built the concilium, 
the earliest mention being who says that was 
set front Lugdunum Caesar Augustus the confluence 
the rivers. There is, too, proceeds, memorable altar with 
the names the sixty tribes inscribed, and round statues 
each several state.” 

Foucart, Inscript. Messénie, 319. Gesch. 243. 

ii. 58, and Quintilian, vi. 77: Augustus nuntiantibus 
Tarraconensibus palmam ara eius Apparet,’ inquit, ‘quam saepe accen- 
datis.’ 

78. 

Conf. Tac. Ann. iv. 37: Per idem tempus Hispania ulterior missis senatum 
legatis oravit Asiae delubrum Tiberio matrique eius exstrueret. 

Momms. Gesch. seq. Suet. Claud. Dio Cass. liv. 32. 

Liv. ara Caesari confluentem Araris Rhodani consecrata. 

iv. 

Similar symbolical statues the civitates Pannonia Superior were apparently 
placed round the altar the concilium Savaria. least two bases statues have 


been found inscribed respectively, Municipium Augustum Scarbantia and 
Colonia Septimia Siscia Augusta (C. iii. 4192, 4193). 
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Not long after this the campaigns Drusus had resulted what 
was practically the annexation that part Germany between the 
Rhine and the Weser. Roman organisation seems have been par- 
tially introduced, and here from the very first the Augustan cult 
was serve connecting link for the population the future 
That this was the object and meaning the ara Ubiorum 
mentioned Tacitus,” almost impossible doubt. know 
from him that had annual priest, and the fatal year 
when Varus was killed, the priesthood was held Segemundus, 
son Segestes. was significant the failure this plan for 
romanising Germany that when the revolt took place the sacerdos 
once tore off his fillets and joined the rebels. seems, indeed, 
that the erection altar Rome and Augustus was almost 
tantamount the modern custom unfurling the national flag 
token that new territory annexed. Thus when Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, legate Illyricum, accordance with the forward policy 
the Elbe, formed, says Dio friendly relations with 
the barbarians those parts and set altar Augustus 
the river. Similarly find that the expedition Britain under 
Claudius was followed almost once the erection temple 
the emperor Camalodunum, the earliest capital the province, 
which was regarded quasi aeternae while lastly 
the Flaviae arae (Rottweil) the Agri Decumates were all pro- 
bability established connexion with the annexation that ter- 
ritory Domitian.” 

The evidence already adduced sufficient show that the 
system provincial assemblies was introduced Augustus and 
was applied him both the eastern and western parts the 
empire. indeed extremely probable that before the close 
his reign every province the empire had least altar Rome 
and Augustus, and concilium connexion with it, and 
that the development the institution under Tiberius his suc- 
cessors, with the exception new provinces, consisted merely 
adding temple the altar, Tarraconensis, increasing 
the number the provincial temples where one existed already.” 
The data however are insufficient determine the historical deve- 
lopment each concilium, and before proceeding give account 
their organisation and objects, will convenient give 
summary the evidence for their universal extension over the 

Britain the templum divo Claudio was 


Tac. Ann. xiv. 31. Momms. Gesch. 139. Tac. Ann. iv. 15. 


For this part the subject see especially Marquardt, Ephem. Epigr. vol. 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 31. 
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doubt dedicated Rome and Augustus, though probably here, 
other places, worship the deified founder the temple became 
associated with the wider The existence also 
may inferred from For the Galliae, 
addition what has been already said, will sufficient refer 
advance the famous inscription Thorigny which will receive 
full notice further the Spanish provinces, Tarraconensis 
had its temple and meeting-place Tarraco. find several 
honorary inscriptions put up, Hisp. citerioris 
seventy flamens the province are known us. Baetica the 
concilium met Corduba. find honours decreed flamen 
consensu concilii universae provinciae Baeticae the province sends 
and legati provinciae Baeticae are mentioned Lusi- 
tania the concilium met Emerita, and several flamines prov. Lusi- 
taniae are met though the concilium itself not mentioned. 
Gallia Narbonensis altar was erected numini Augusti the 
plebs Narbonensis Marquardt seems regard this con- 
nected with the provincial state-cult. clear, however, from 
the dedicatory inscription, which have that this was 
purely municipal altar, unconnected with the concilium, and having 
relation the cult Rome and Augustus. That the insti- 
tution existed, however, this province know from number 
inscriptions. One erected sacerdoti templi divi Augusti quod est 


Narbone quod sacerdotium consentiente provincia adlectus 


while numerous flamens the province are the 
African provinces the evidence for the provincial concilia very 
though still sufficient prove their existence. procon- 
sular Africa inscription about the end the second century 
found which the concilium prov. Africae set Annius Arminius 
Donatus, illustrious youth, and grandson 
Apuleius described sacerdos provinciae, and 
flamens the province are mentioned several other 
Numidia, which became separate province under Septimius 
Severus, flamen prov. Numidiae occurs Mauretania Caesari- 
province successfully accusing its procurator, Vibius 
Sardinia find personage who was adlectus inter sacerdotales 


See note 51. Orell. 6488. Bernard, 107. 
Tac. Ann. iv. 37. iii. 
ii. 35, 160, 396, Wilm. 104. 

xii. 392. Tb. 3183; Herzog, No. 267, 501, 

Ephem. Epigr. No. 698. 138. 

viii. 9409. Tac. Ann. 28. 
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provinciae consensu prov. while there flamen prov. 
Alpium and Augusti prov. 
Coming the Danubian provinces find ara Augusti Savaria 
Pannonia and provinciae Pannoniae 
Pannonia Inferior there sacerdos arae 
and sacerdotes totius Moesia Inferior, Ulpius 
Antipater sacerdos Troesmis being probably the 
seat the while lastly Dacia, made into province 
Trajan, have inscription set honour the emperor 
Gordian the concilium provinciarum Daciarum trium, since Dacia, 
like Gallia Comata, was divided under Aurelius into three sub- 
There also sacerdos arae Augusti nostri coronatus 
Daciarum 

Achaia have already noticed the 
was addressed rescript Antoninus while Crete also had 
its and quinquennial the eastern provinces 
mention has already been made, and the subject will again 
referred to, the and temples Asia. hear the 
decretum sent the province Trajan. Galatia, 


have seen, had its and temple. Cilicia had meeting 


and after the province Phoenice was separated from 
the rest Septimius Severus find prov. 
Lycia, made province seems have retained its ori- 
ginal while Alexandria there temple Rome and 
Augustus, though Egypt, differing from the other provinces its 
political position, differs also possessing provincial assembly. 

This brief abstract the evidence, which most provinces 
might largely increased, sufficient show that the institution 
concilia was universal throughout the 
remains consider their organisation and the nature the 
business with which they were mainly occupied. the first place 
they were representative assemblies, composed delegates sent 


Della Marmora, Voyage Sardaigne, ii. 483. 


Th. 6170. 1454. 106 Tb, 1433. 

Tb, 2810. 
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from the various civitates the These delegates 
the provincial assembly were probably, like the other legati sent for 
various purposes the cities, chosen the Asia, 
where the popular assemblies continued exercise distinct political 
functions, was apparently these that the election took 
Whether each civitas sent single deputy more than one, 
whether there were gradations privilege this respect, 
impossible decide with certainty. the twenty-three cities 
which sent deputies the Lycian learn from 
though date previous its organisation province, that the 
most important had three votes each, and the rest either two 
one according their size. Aristides speaking the depu- 
tation sent from Smyrna attend the Asian assembly, uses 
the plural, while the inscription Thorigny seems give 
similar evidence for the concilium the Tres Galliae, when 
states that his native city made Solemnis inter ceteros 
From the other provinces have data, and would rash 
assume that these details were similarly regulated all parts 
the empire. 

Coming together they did primarily for the object religious 
cult, follows that they must have had fixed date for periodical 
meetings, and definite place places assembly where the 
altars and temples Rome and Augustus were set up. 

With regard the periodicity the meetings seems necessary 
assume that they were annual. should expect this 
from the analogy other cults, almost all which certainly had 
their fixed anniversaries, and also from the design which Augustus 
instituting these assemblies had view, the desire keep con- 
tinually the minds the provincial populations their association 
with and dependence the imperial authority—a design which could 
have been very imperfectly met quinquennial triennial 
period. positive arguments for this view may mentioned 
the following points. (1) Tacitus that Segemundus was 


the west these were called legati (Inscript. Thorigny Bernard) the 
east usually (Aristides, xxvi. 345), but sometimes (Waddington, 
1176). 

Lex col. Genetiv. 92, quicunque colonia magistratum habebunt, 
legationibus publicis mittendis referunto. 

This perhaps confirmed certain inscriptions found the amphitheatre near 
the temple Augustus Lugdunum, apparently showing that fixed places were as- 
signed the deputies from the various cities. Among these BIT(uriges) C(ubi) 
occurs six times, twice. 

With regard the date meeting have information only the case the 
Tres Galliae and Asia. the former the assembly met August: Kal. Aug. 
ipso die quo primum ibi ara Augusto dedicata est; Suet. Claud. the latter 
some date February. 

Ann. 
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created priest the ara Ubiorum anno quo Germaniae descivere. 
(2) decree the Lycian votes statue Troilus 
Balburra, who had been priest find 
coins struck two consecutive years, and with the 
legend Commune (4) The seems from inscrip- 
tions have been eponymous, and this implies annual 
(5) know the names over seventy flamines Hispania Tar- 
raconensis before the time Diocletian, i.e. between B.c. and 
284 and Asia about the same period. 
But the priests were elected every five years, there could only 
have been seventy-eight altogether, number actually exceeded 
Asia and nearly reached Spain that should practically 
this supposition have the complete the province. But (6) 
what perhaps the strongest argument all the fact that, 
shall see detail below, one the most important functions 
the assemblies was formulate accusations, where necessary, 
against provincial governors, function which possibility 
could discharged unless the assembly met least annually. 
Quite accordance with this find the province Asia accusing 
its proconsul Silanus a.p., and the next year similarly 
proceeding against procurator Lucilius Similarly the 
concilium Bithynia had aceused the proconsul Varenus Rufus, 
but while the trial was still proceeding Rome another meeting 
the concilium was held, which rescinded the decision the 
former one and sent decretum concilii the emperor dropping the 
the other hand the quinquennial meeting the 
assemblies means proved the passage Suetonius 
the inscriptions which have been relied favour that view. 
Suetonius that most the provinces addition temples 
and altars established also ludos quinquennales, while hear 
however, prove most the existence quinquennial games 
certain provinces, but this obviously, even could proved 
all, not inconsistent with annual assemblies. 

With regard the place meeting, there seems doubt 
that most the provinces this was always the same, viz. the 
site the original altar temple Rome and Augustus. This 
was not always, necessarily, the capital the province, though 
perhaps majority cases was (e.g. Tarraco, Carthage, 


Waddington, 1221. Cohen, 466; ii. Gr. 3487. 
Tac. Ann. iii. 66; iv. 15. Plin. 20; vii. 
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Narbo, Lugdunum), since Upper Pannonia was Savaria, not 
Carnuntum Lower Pannonia was site near 
the modern not Aquincum Acumincum 
Dacia was the neighbourhood Sarmizegethusa not 
the province Asia the number important cities and their 
emulation and rivalry with one another occasioned development 
the provincial assemblies somewhat different line from the 
other provinces. first the temple Rome and Augustus was 
Pergamum, and all inscriptions which clearly date from the time 
Augustus here that the was But provincial 
temples were subsequently erected number other cities 
the province. gave permission Smyrna build 
temple himself, his mother, and the while 
Cyzicus must have gained similar permission, since find the 
city deprived its freedom for neglecting complete its temple 
cities followed suit, and each city which pos- 
sessed provincial temple the was from time 
possibly Synnada, the highlands what order 
the was held these cities, whether there was any strict 
rotation all, have means deciding, though the fact that 
seems have been held two years running Pergamum, 
and puts certain difficulty the way the rotation 
theory. Other questions, too, concerning Asia admit only doubt- 
ful answers, and shall not attempt them here; e.g. whether the 
term Mommsen thinks, applied cities which had 
provincial temple, whether Monceaux right giving purely 
municipal meaning the and also whether the term 
co-extensive with the seats the so, 
then the Lycia must have been held Tlos, Xanthus, 
and Patara, which are described the the Lycian 


15. There doubt that this temple was provincial one, 
though not dedicated Rome and Augustus. have already seen, other cults 
were joined this the provinces, and the senate under the empire often the 
practical expression, Mommsen points out (Staatsr. iii. p.1259), for the older and now 
unmeaning phrase republic,’ and therefore temple the emperor, the empress- 
mother, and the senate meant very much the same thing, though more concrete 
terms, Rome and Augustus.’ See coins Eckhel, ii. 547, with 
the reverse, and also with head Tiberius other side. 

Dio Cass. lvii. 24, and Tac. Ann. iv. 36. 

ii. 521. Wood, Discoveries Ephesus, 54. 

Aristid. xxvi. 345. Cohen, 466; ii. 
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the meeting the concilium its proceedings were presided 
over the priest the altar official who was 
apparently designated year beforehand the previous 
the west his title was either sacerdos: e.g. sacerdos templum 
Romae confluentes Araris Rhodani, sacerdos trium 
provinciarum Galliarum, sacerdos provinciae Pannoniae super., 
flamen, e.g. flamen provinciae Hispaniae flamen provinciae 
The difference, however, appears mere matter 
terminology, and indeed Tarraconensis find indiscriminately 
the titles and flamen the province. the Greek pro- 
the province attached, and though find the priests 
certain purely municipal cults called 
rarely get this specification the case the pro- 
vincial The president was elected the concilium the 
and all probability the legati received some sort 
mandate from their own city the person for whom they should 
vote. This least was the case Asia, since Aristides says that 
the popular assembly Smyrna wished confer 
which can only mean that instructions were 
given the Smyrna vote for Asia, how- 
ever, may have differed from the other provinces this cer- 
tainly did another point, which also learn from the same 
source. appears from Aristides that the selected several 
candidates (Aristides was himself the list) and 
submitted them the proconsul, who made the final choice. 
trace this appears elsewhere. The presidency the 
appears have been the goal provincial ambition, and the 
election was not always conducted without tumult and 


4196. 

And also Dacia (C. iii. 1433), Moesia Sup. 773), Dalmatia (ib. 2810), 
Sardinia (Henzen, 5969). 

ii. 160, and also Baetica (ib. 2221), Narbonensis (Herzog, 501 
Alpes Maritimae (Orell. 2214), Numidia, Mauretania, &c. 

(Bullet. corr. hell. 192), where, however, not clear that the 
vincial and not municipal cult. certain exception Gr. 3187, 

ii, 2344: provinciae consensu flaminis munus est con 
secutus. xii. 292: quod sacerdotium universa provincia consentient 
adlectusest. 91: tribus provinciis Galliis ornatus sacerdotio. 

xxvi. 345. 

Julius Paulus, 30: Petiturus magistratum vel provinciae sacerdotium, 
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The president was the highest personage the province. Thus 
invariably passed through all the chief municipal offices his own 
city. Omnibus honoribus patria sua functus expression 
which meets again and again inscriptions.' find 
flamen the Cottian Alps who had been decurio and 
Eburodunum,'® flamen Baetica who had been pontifex, flamen 
Dacia who had been augur and Sarmizegethusa, augur 
Apulum, and decurio and sacerdos Pannonia 
Inferior, who had been decurio, and flamen 
had been supreme magistrate his city, had acted 
registrar and had three times gone legate 
Antoninus Aurelius Diadochus while 

The pecuniary burden imposed the president connexion 
with the games was heavy and hence only men wealth 
could undertake the office, and this, especially the east, tended 
some degree limit the choice, and make the post, not 
hereditary, least re-occur frequently the same families. Thus 
find Thyatira Julius Julianus Tatianus who was the son, 
grandson, and great-grandson men who had been 
while Philostratus, doubtless with some exaggeration, says 
however, which only became marked the course time. Theo- 
retically there were restrictions the election. The president 
might come from any the cities, large small, which sent 


turbam suffragiorum causa conduxerit, servos advocaverit, aliamve multitudinem 


Epigr. ii. 258. See also ii. 4223; iii. 3368. 


Vit. 21,2. Conf. also 4231, 4232, where two brothers are 
flamens the province, and Gr. 2782. 
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deputies the concilium, though doubt the large cities, and 
especially the capital the province, furnished larger proportion 
than the rest. Thus the the Tres Galliae find 
sacerdotes elected from the the the Segu- 
the Tricasses,'*! the the and about ten 
other civitates. Hispania Tarraccnensis have many 
twenty-one flamines from Tarraco, but find them also from 
fewer than forty-two other civitates well; e.g. Caesar 
Lucus &c. Pannonia find them from 
find the coming not only from the cities with provincial 
temples their own, but also from 
gether from thirty different cities, while Strabo says expressly 
Tralles, This city inferior other Asia respect the 
wealth its inhabitants, and there are never wanting men from 
who hold the highest position the province 
and whom they call Asiarchs.’ 

Prominent the priest-presidents were the western provinces, 
they were still more the eastern and Greek-speaking parts 
the empire. The splendid robes and golden diadem worn the 
provincial priests and the magnificence and pomp the games 
were precisely the objects which the provincial ambition this 
part the empire chiefly aimed, and accordingly almost from the 
first more high-sounding title than mere was 
first only occasionally, but with greater and greater frequency 
the second and third centuries—to describe the provincial president. 
and similar titles are found Pam- 
Syria, and The question 
the same person not, has been much debated. 
and consider that they were different, the 
having the presidency the and the religious celebration 


Bull. corr. hell. 192. Gr. 2912. 200 2933. 

Bull. corr. hell. ii. 594. 202 iii. 153. Gr. 3960. 
Strab. xiv. 42. Tertull. Idolatr. and iii. 1433. 
Gr. 4196. 207 Wadd. 1224. Gr. 4198. 
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the being president and director the games. Mar- 
quardt and Giraud the other hand maintain, and think cor- 
rectly, that the two personages were identical, view which 
practically also held who admits that 
tions they are identical, but asserts, though grounds not stated, 
that they were originally distinct. Without going into all the 
details the question, the following points seem place Mar- 
quardi’s view almost beyond (1) Modestinus says 
such the asiarchate &c. involves exemption from the duty 
reference the martyrdom Polycarp February 155 a.p., 
passages show that the same person the same year described 
and though deserves notice that where 
have two inscriptions reference Tib. Julius Reginus, one 
titles like and Asiarcha templorum 
splendidissimae civitatis prove that the asiarch was 
not confined only the games, equally clear from passage 
Galenus that the any rate Pergamum did pre- 
side these occasions. (5) The wife the provincial priest 
shared his title, know from inscriptions Spain and other 
places, where have the title flaminica prov. Lusitaniae, 
Similarly find Aurelius Zeno and Marcia Claudia Juliana 
his wife entitled but also find that the wife the 
when described apart from her husband, 
evidently implying that her husband shall 
probably right therefore regarding the term and 
the similar titles other provinces, mere addition ampli- 
fication that the province, caused the love 
pompous and high-sounding titles which was common the 
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sometimes was added way accumulation, e.g. Flavius 
Although the title found the first half the first 
yet not till the second and third centuries that 
becomes the common term inscriptions, and this may perhaps 
taken mark the growing secularisation the institution, 
especially the east, where the religious observations were quite 
thrown into the shade the splendour the 

The extension Asia the provincial temples and state cult 
other cities besides Pergamum, its original seat, involved the 
necessity other addition the priest-president the 
Asian While the latter was 
simply, the former occur under such titles 
elected the and not the cities proved their 
common title and also the fact that 
these priests means necessarily belonged the cities 
which they officiated. Thus natives Thyatira and Philadelphia 
are the temples natives Aphrodisias 
and Aezani those and native Acmonia 
those What the relations were between these local 
and the nomenclature the institution becomes still more con- 
fusing, when these doubt from similar motives, also 
adopted, and adopting rendered unmeaning, the title 
find Asiarcha templorum splendidissimae civitatis 
mere conjecture, not improbable, but supported 


Tb. 4016, 4031. Strab. xiv. 699, and Acts the xix. 31. 

Monceaux has ingenious theory the nature the asiarchate which 
deserves mentioned. Recognising the fact that many cases they are certainly 
identical, but bearing mind the evidence already alluded for quinquennial games 
Asia and other provinces, supposes that the each fifth year, when 
the games were held, was called This supposition supported some 
very plausible arguments. But Giraud brings one objection amongst others which 
seems fatal. know the names twenty-six between the 
reigns Septimius Severus and Gallienus, i.e. years, whereas, the supposition 
their being quinquennial officials, that number asiarchs would cover 104 years. 

228 Tb. 2965. Conf. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 17, 11. 

Tb. 3664. Conf. ib. 3674. 

Gr. 394, and Wadd. 653. 

Gr. 2090. Wood, Discoveries Ephesus, 68. 
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grounds, that these local and presided cer- 
tain annual festivals held connexion with the local temples, 
while the presided only the so-called 
which were held some sort rotation the different 
cities the province. But full discussion the peculiarities 
the Asia would too much time for the present 
article. For the same reason will leave undiscussed the precise 
functions the and the nor need 
temples had attached them number musicians and trained 
artistes. 
The priesthood was doubt all the provinces annual 
office. This proved the west such expressions exacto 
consummato honore flamoni honorem 
sacerdoti qui statuas sibi anno expleto posuit, while the east 
find the asiarchate held two three times the same 
But the office was not for life, the honour was, and constantly 
while not impossible that the title perpetuus, apparently 
ascribed few inscriptions the provincial priest, less 
correct mode expressing the same thing. Asia any rate 
seems clear that the asiarchs retained their title, since St. Paul, 
learn from Acts xix. knew several asiarchs Ephesus, who 
must therefore have answered the flaminales the west. 
Important the provincial assemblies would seem 
judged their universal existence, their elaborate organisation, 
and the outward splendour their meetings, appears none 
the less the case that they had necessary essential place 
the machinery the imperial government. Their primary object 
was keep the provincial populations the sense their con- 
nexion with and dependence Rome and the Augustus. For this 
end external pomp and splendcur, dignified titles, and represen- 
tative organisation were eminently helpful, but was probably only 
convenience, and the result gradual development, 
that they were put any directly political uses. quite 
accordance with this that the legal position the concilia seems 
have been left entirely undefined. The duties and obligations 
the provincial governors are exhaustively treated the Digest,’ 
but there not word show that the provincial assemblies were 
bodies which they were bound respect, and with which they might 
conceivably have relations collisions. The senate after the death 
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Maximinus issued proclamation which was sent all the 
legally constituted authorities the empire; but mention 
made these and even the matters which were from 
time time transacted their means might apparently have 
found other organs execution. Thus Titus sent letter the 
the Achaeans the exposure children, but Domitian 
chose rather write the proconsuls the same subject.™* 
Antoninus Pius sent rescript the reference 
the treatment but Trajan the same subject 
had made his wishes known means rescript his legate 
Similarly, shall presently see, the provincial assem- 
blies frequently set motion proceedings against their governors, 
but the case Marius Priscus and others shows that even single 
civitas individual accusers might bring accusation and even 
secure The fact seems be, Giraud points out, 
that the concilia, any rate during the first three centuries, were 
really analogous the various collegia, which were licensed indeed 
and even regulated many points their constitution state 
law, but were not any them strictly public bodies. They, too, 
had their stated feast-days, their officers, their treasury, and many 
cases their common cult, and what not without significance that 
the word sometimes found represent the Latin collegium. 
commune mimarum. full this question the 
legal position the concilia would take beyond the limits 
this article but there seems least probability that the pro- 
vincial assembly was originally merely college the object whose 
meeting was the imperial cult, though the members the college 
were, strictly speaking, not individuals but municipalities. 

When the time came round for the annual meeting the 
concilium doubt the first thing performed was 
the solemn sacrifice the altar Rome and Augustus. this 
the provincial priest elected the previous year would preside, 
dressed all the official robes, and attended the deputies from 
the various cities the province. Connected with this would 
doubt the accomplishment the vows made the previous year 
for the emperor’s health and safety, and the solemn registration 
(nuncupatio) vows for the coming year—a ceremony accompanied 
the acclamation the provincials flocking round the 


Capitol. 15. Epist. Traj. 65. 


Hist. Eccles. iv. 18. The authenticity this rescript has, well 
known, been doubted. 


Plin. Traj. 96. 
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Dittenberger, Syll. Gracc. Inscrip. 482, 2624. 

See the account given Trajan Pliny the annual solutio and nuncupatio 
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This ceremony over, procession would formed and the sacerdos 
conducted state the circus amphitheatre where the games 
procession which the praetor Rome was conducted the 
Circus Maximus, and which Juvenal gives graphic descrip- 
may have served model for these provincial celebrations, 
though the wealthy and luxurious cities the east the model 
was very likely far exceeded splendour and magnificence. 
has been already noticed that the legati Lugdunum seem have 
had fixed places assigned them the amphitheatre, and may 
well believe that crowds provincials came witness the con- 
These were perhaps not always exclusively athletic 
contest for Greek and Latin rhetoricians was established, and 
alludes the whimsical rules made there Caligula, 
consequence which defeated candidates were sometimes ducked 
the Rhone. the provincials naturally was the scene the 
amphitheatre which was the great event the annual gathering, 
but the actual assembly the deputies only met after the public 
celebrations were over. 

Their first business was probably choose the priest for the 
next year. says the Lycian ‘In the as- 
sembly, first the lysiarch chosen, then the other officers the 
This important part the proceedings over, the 
concilium passed the consideration the provincial budget. 
That this, however, was absolutely unconnected with the system 
imperial taxation with the imperial census almost certain. 
suppose otherwise inconsistent with what have seen 
the informal position the concilia, while the case the 
Galliae, about whose treasury have most information, the attri- 
bution any such function the concilium once rendered 
unlikely the fact that for financial purposes Belgica was grouped 
with the two German provinces, while Lugdunensis and Aquitania 
alone were under common truth, the only finan- 
cial matters which came before the concilium related the expense 


Tertull. Spectac. 11. Juv. Sat. 36, seq. 

The amphitheatre Lugdunum, according Bernard, could contain 20,000 
spectators. 

Suet. Calig. 20. Juv. Sat. 44. 

Gesch. 85, and Orell. 3331, 3651 true that muti- 
lated inscription set the province sacerdos Romae Augusti, who had 
apparently had something with census Galliae; but this means 
implies that had taken part the census for the concilium, qua sacerdos, since 
also find the Tres Galliae erecting statue procurator censibus accipiendis 
Henzen, 6944), certainly imperial Mommsen, cannot think any suffi- 
cient grounds, supposes that the provincial assemblies had some part, not the 
yet the distribution the taxes Gesch. 85). 
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the cult and the games, the honorary decrees and statues, and 
the legationes which were from time time sent the concilium 
Rome elsewhere. Under the first head would course come 
the expense building and maintaining the provincial altars and 
temples, and the cost sacrifices, the salaries the under-officials, 
the maintenance the slaves, and the expense the annual 
games. Under the second head would come, besides the cost 
erecting statues, the and other expenses the legati 
despatched the province; and last, but probably not least, all 
the expenses involved carrying through the prosecution 
provincial governors. meeting these expenses there was 
doubt (1) regular quota, imposed each annual meeting, 
the cities sending deputies the concilium. 
this may have been graduated payment depending the size 
the cities, appears have been the case Asia 
must infer from Dio Chrysostom that all paid alike, since 
tells the people Apamea that ‘they have much share the 
sacrifices the province and the expenditure for them those 
cities which the temples tabularium was 
drawn for this purpose based the official census each 
city. least, find honorary inscription sacerdos 
Tarraconensis, curam tabulari censualis fideliter 
(2) The expenses the games were, great extent least, met 
the presidents themselves, whose office came time 
burden even more than (3) The legati sent the 
concilium often paid their own expenses, and find them 
inscriptions thanked legationem qua gratuita apud maximum 
principem Hadrianum Romae. functus legationem cen- 
sualem Similarly the statues decreed were often paid 
for the (4) Gifts were often received from indi- 
vidual provincials for purposes the concilium. Thus heir 
required give from the interest the property the high priest 
the Asia Ephesus sum every year for 
The treasury, like those the collegia, was called arca. The 
arca the Galliae attested numerous inscriptions 
Lugdunum, but arca also known Africa and 
Just collegium the arca communis was under the control 
actor syndicus per quem tanquam republica quod communiter 


Dig. 
Wood, Inscriptions from Great Theatre, Gr. 2741. 
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agi oporteat find treasury officials the Gallic 
Disputed claims, appeals against the quota, came 
before the whilst there was also receiver-general, 
adlector arcae Galliarum, who like the sacerdos seems have 
passed through all the magistracies his own city, and was 
doubt member the one these officials 
Asia there was official, also member the called 
the who was clearly connected with the treasury 
that 

When the budget was settled, remained for the concilium 
pass whatever decrees deemed advisable. One class these was 
purely complimentary nature, consisting the voting 
statues and other honours the priests going out office, 
other officials the concilium, distinguished 
the emperor Thus flamen Baetica find 
consensu concilit prov. Baeticae decreti sunt honores quantos 
quisque maximos plurimosque flamen est consecutus 
Similarly, Sempronius Speratus, flamen same province, 
received while the deputies Hispania Citerior unani- 
mously voted Valerius Bergidus curam 
administratam statuam inter flaminales viros 
Asia, decree the orders Theophron honoured with 
gilded statue placed his native city, Hypaepa, and copy 
the decree sent his Another inscrip- 
tion, from Thyatira, says: ‘Inasmuch Claudius Amphimachus 
has without blame held office and fulfilled strenuously the liturgies 
his native city, and has given himself the direst need 
Asia, undertaking, his own accord, embassy its behalf, 
resolved that his honours set the most conspicuous spot 
his own city, and that copy this decree sent the 
citizens Thyatira, order that the city may see that Asia 
knows how requite those who have served her well.’ 

Then, again, besides these complimentary decrees provincial 
magnates, find that legationes were sent the the 
emperors Rome. all probability these were originally merely 
convey the loyal wishes and congratulations the province 
the emperor, as, e.g., find the Asia doing the birth- 


causas utilitatesque publicas fideliter constanterque defensas. 

ii. 4230, honours decreed person electo concilio provinciae 
statuas aurandas divi Hadriani. 
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Nero, after the death Agrippina, with the message, Rogant te, 
Caesar, Galliae tuae felicitatem tuam fortiter Pliny tells 
that Byzantium spent 15,000 sesterces every year sending 
legate Rome with complimentary and considering 
the close connexion the concilia with the Augustan cult, 
cannot imagine that they would 

But probably almost from the first the concilium began its 
meetings discuss matters more general interest the pro- 
vince, and use the legationes means not only conveying 
their congratulations the emperor, but also bringing his 
notice any point which they wished his advice his permission 
his interference. Augustus would see once the advantages 
gained from this direct communication between himself and the 
provincials, and this means the political semi-political action 
the concilia would facto established, although formal 
constitution was issued putting jure certain matters the hands 
the assembly and while considerable freedom was allowed 
the provincials communicating their wishes the emperor, 
there was formal obligation him, though found more 
convenient especially matters social and religious deal with 
the province directly rather than through the proconsuls legates. 
Titus, evidently the result enquiry from the province, 
sends letter the Achaeans the treatment exposed 
The Asia sends Scopelianus Domitian with request 
that would revoke his decision forbidding vines planted 
the order procedure observed the provincial 
Antoninus Pius replies desideria Asianorum with 
decision that the proconsul must enter the province sea and pass 
through Ephesus before entering any the other 
The same emperor also sends rescript the Asia 
extending certain protection the Christians against persecu- 
punishment inflicted cattle-lifters (abigei), while 
Antoninus fixes for the Asia the number phy- 
sicians, sophists, and grammarians for whom immunity from public 
duties may claimed the various classes 


Looking the miscellaneous character these rescripts, 


cannot avoid the conclusion that was mere matter con- 


Other instances legationes the emperors ii. 4201, 4208, 4055, 
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venience what subject the emperor should put into the hands 
the and what should transact with the governor, 
though clearly imperial questions all sorts were beyond the 
range the provincial assemblies. There was, however, one kind 
communication between the assemblies and the emperor which, 
developing probably from unimportant and informal beginnings, 
became time really important political instrument the 
hands the provincial deputies, and means which the emperor 
was helped essentially securing good government throughout the 
empire. Even republican times find instances particular 
states sending legates with formal laudationes the governor. 
Mamertina took this course the case who syste- 
matically collected laudationes from the civitates the 
Similarly Flaccus received testimonials this kind from various 
parts The example was followed probably from the 
commencement the provincial assemblies, who sending their 
annual congratulatory message the emperor would add com- 
plimentary decree honour the governor the province. That 
this was first very much matter routine, and means 
necessity fair gauge the provincial feeling, shown the 
restriction which Augustus put upon the practice, evidently with 
view making real help administration. forbade the 
provincials, Dio Cassius tells ‘to give any honour their 
governors either during their office within sixty days after its 
termination, because certain provinces framing testimonials and 
laudations had been the cause considerable harm.’ This rule 
Augustus, however, gave certain official value these testimonials, 
where the conditions laid down were complied with, and the 
absence any such testimonial would imply certain censure 
the part the province, which might produce unfavourable 
result the governor’s future career. But more than this was 
implied the imperial sanction this custom. The next and 
obvious step was for the provincials formulate complaints 
against bad and oppressive governors, and this too gather that 
they began the reign Augustus himself, since according 
Suetonius appointed commission consulars for the hear- 
ing the provincialium appellationes, one for each This, 
however, can only have been temporary measure, and throughout 
the empire find that the prosecution provincial governors, 
whether the action the concilium otherwise, took place 
under the lex Iulia repetundis B.c., and before the supreme 
senatorial court. 


Verr. ii. 13. Td. ib. ii. 26, 64. 
Cic. pro 26, 63. Dio Cass. lvi. 25. 
Suet. Aug. (appellationes delegabat) consularibus viris quos 
singulos cuiusque provinciae negotiis praeposuit. 
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the view taken above the growth this function the 
assemblies correct, must guard against the use language 
which would suggest that the accusation provincial governors 
was the main object which Augustus had view when 
organised was rather custom which grew and 
justified its existence its convenience, since instances pro- 
vincial maladministration like that Licinius must 
soon have convinced Augustus the practical necessity some 
systematic and easily applicable means becoming aware such 
cases. That the tentative and uncertain beginnings this political 
activity the concilia would frequent use harden into something 
like definite privilege, easy understand, and striking 
passage Tacitus proves that Nero’s time, and probably long 
before, had put weapon into the hands the provincials which 
made them real force reckoned with the governors, and 
that the necessity showing complaisance the influential 
members the assembly was once galling the senatorial 
order generally and suggested them all sorts corrupt ways 
securing favourable testimonial from their province. Claudius 
Timarchus, influential Cretan, was accused having said sua 
potestate situm, proconsulibus obtinuissent grates 
agerentur. Paetus Thrasea the discussion the affair the 
senate, after proposing that Timarchus should expelled from the 
province, Let take some steps worthy the good 
faith and dignity Rome against this newly developed pride the 
provincials, whereby, without withdrawing any means self-protec- 
tion from the allies, the false impression may removed that our 
characters are tried before any tribunal except that our 
fellow-citizens. former days, indeed, not only praetors 
consuls, but even private citizens were sent out inspect the 
provinces and report the obedience each, and the nations 
trembled the opinion single citizen. But now who 
court and flatter foreign states, and vote thanks comes 
depend the whim individual provincials, the more readily 
are accusations resolved on. all means let the provincials bring 
their accusations, and retain the right displaying their power, 
but let fictitious testimonials extorted prayers checked less 
collect votes like candidates election, and the sooner the 
practice checked, the greater equity and firmness will characterise 
our provincial rule.’ This remonstrance was not without tem- 
porary effect, and decree was passed, quis concilium sociorum 
referret agendas apud senatum pro praetoribus prove consulibus grates 


The language both Marquardt and Mommsen little uncertain this 
point. 
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new quis legatione fungeretur system testimonials, 
however, was existence Trajan’s time proved Pliny 
Several inscriptions testify these provincial testimonials. Thus 
the province Dacia dedicates honorary titulus statue the 
following terms: Through the favour the gods and the concord 
the emperors Aurelius and Verus) has happened 
that Furius Saturninus, legate the Augusti from his first 
arrival till his departure from the province, has treated one and 
all with such generosity and lightened their burdens that the 
province, bounden and devoted his auspicious name and con- 
spicuous virtues, lias caused this set also have 
decree the Asia dating from the reign Augustus, 
accordance with which proclamation made the 
gymnastic contest the Roman Augusti Pergamum that Asia 
crowns Paulus Fabius Maximus, the proconsul, and that the 
the province should set white marble slab the 
temple Rome and the concilium trium 
Frontinus, pro praetore provinciae Lugdunensis 
while the same concilium sets equestrian statue the altar 
Caesar Tib. Antistius, integerrimo abstinentissimoque procu- 
ratori trium prov. Galliarum primo unquam Romano censibus 

the subject accusations brought the provincial concilia 
against the governors, very considerable light thrown the 
famous inscription Thorigny, which was found the fifteenth 
century the village Vieux, near Caen, was then transported 
the chateau Torigny-sur-Vire, and then St. Lo, where 
remains the present The inscription, together with 
statue solid marble, was set the concilium the Tres 
Galliae honour Sennius Solemnis, member the con- 
cilium, and probably sacerdos the province, the town the 
Viducasses, his native place. priest Mercury, Mars, and 
Diana, had provided spectacles all kinds during four 
continuous days, while was distinguished honourable 
character and creditable military career. But more than this, 
the decree goes say was also the friend and client Tib- 
Claudius Paulinus, legatus Augusti pro praetore provinciae Lugdu- 


Tac. Ann. xv. 20-22. 
Cap. 70: Provinciis quoque posterum iniuriarum metum 
nam profuerint quibus gratias egerint, nullo queri cogentur. 
Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 22, praesides provinciarum quos vere non factionibus 
laudari comperit muneribus adiuvit. 
Bernard, 98. Td. 99. 
Bernard, 107, and Marquardt, Ephem. Epig. 205. 
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nensis, under whom subsequently served with the sixth legion 
was also the most approved client Aedinius 
Julianus, procurator Augustus the province Lugdunensis. 
The decree concludes: provinciae Galliae primo unquam monu- 
mentum sua civitate posuerunt: locum ordo civitatis Viducassium 
libere dedit. Positum XVIII Kal. Jan. Pio Proculo consulibus, 
base which this decree occupies the main position are the copies 
two lettters, one from Claudius Paulinus Solemnis accom- 
panying number presents which are enumerated, the other 
from Julianus, now praefectus praetorii, commending 
Solemnis Badius Commianus, apparently some imperial official, 
either legatus procurator, Lugdunensis. this letter 


which forms the most important part the inscription, will quote 


Aedinius Julianus Badius Commianus, health. When was acting 
the province Lugdunensis, several good men 
were brought before notice, and among them Solemnis, native 
the state the Viducasses, priest the province, whom began love 
well for his principles for his weighty and honourable character. 
addition this, when they attempted set foot accusation 
the the Gallic provinces against predecessor, Claudius 
Paulinus, the instigation certain deputies who thought themselves 
injured him, Solemnis opposed their motion means formal 
appeal (provocatione interposita) the ground that his city, when 
elected him, among others, their deputy, had given him mandate 
about accusation, but had, the other hand, spoken Paulinus 
terms praise. this means came about that all desisted from the 
accusation. 

From this letter several inferences may drawn. (1) seems 
clear that the civitates gave some special mandate their deputies 
the course they should pursue reference testimonial 
the governor accusation against him. (2) The question was 
debated the concilium after the departure the governor affected, 
and this case under Julianus, not under himself. 
(3) was the interest the successor discourage, and possible 
prevent, the-accusation his predecessor. (4) This might 
done means securing the influence leading men the 
(5) Thus the door must have been opened intrigue 
and corruption all kinds, and certainly strikes extremely 
undesirable that sacerdos the province should the posi- 
tion client the governor whose administration the concilium 
had express its judgment, while the fact that this clientela 
mentioned credit Solemnis the decree the 


Julianus was procurator, but was acting vice-legate, and had the five 
fasces the imperial governors. See Dio Cass. liii. 13; lvii. 17, and Gr. 4033. 
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itself shows that there was nothing out the way irregular 
the relationship. (6) Although has been argued that the words 
provocatione interposita imply that the sacerdos president the 
concilium had right veto such cases, seems more pro- 
bable that Solemnis merely used the influence which his position 
gave him induce the other deputies give the accusation. 
Indeed, right veto, existed, would have been liable 
the disposal that the privilege accusation would 
have become very much farce. 

This important document, with the light throws the pro- 
ceedings the concilium, supplemented respect the actual 
carrying out the prosecutions Rome a.number instances 
recorded Tacitus and Pliny. Thus Silanus, pro- 
consul Asia, was accused sociis (i.e. the concilium) repe- 
tundae, and learn that the provincial deputies sent the pro- 
vince accuse him were facundissimi totius Asiae. was tried 
before the senate, the emperor himself presiding, condemned, and 
the same province, Lucilius Capito, was also prosecuted, accusante 
provincia, for having usurped judicial power beyond his department 
and for enforcing his decisions means the 
was also condemned, and was account these two successful 
prosecutions that the cities Asia decreed Tiberius, his mother, 
and the senate the temple which was subsequently built Smyrna. 
Under Claudius, Junius Cilo was accused the Bithynians pecu- 
niary corruption. The case was apparently heard not the senate 
but the emperor himself, and Cilo only escaped punishment 
owing the excessive vehemence the provincial deputies and 
the connivance Narcissus. Pouring out their complaints with 
oriental effusiveness, they drowned one another’s voices, and 
Claudius, asking Narcissus what they said, was told that they were 
expressing their gratitude Cilo. then,’ said the emperor, 
‘he shall remain the province for two years the 
same year Cadius Rufus, proconsul Bithynia, was condemned 
from the Under Nero have fewer than seven 
cases. Cestius Proculus, Cretensibus accusantibus, was acquitted 
Celer, accusante Asia, while escaped conviction owing the 
emperor’s was never his death acquitted Cossu- 
tianus Capito, one the piratae was accused the 
provincials, and with such success and energy, that attempted 
defence, and was condemned Eprius Marcellus, accused 


Tac. Ann. iii. 66-69. iv. 15. 
Dio Cass. lx. 33. Tac. Ann. xii. 22; Hist. 77. 


Tac. xiii. 30. xiii. 33. 
Juv. Sat. 94. 


Tac. Ann. xiii. 
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the Lycians, was enabled profuse bribery Pedius 
Blaesus was expelled from the senate, accusantibus Cyrenensibus, for 
tampering with the treasury Aesculapius and corrupt adminis- 
tration the military Secundus, Roman knight, 
and doubtless procurator the province, was condemned 
charge repetundae, accusantibus Mauris, and expelled from Italy 
while Tarquitius was condemned similar charge, 
Bithynis Under the Flavian emperors Antonius 
Flamma was condemned the accusation the Cyrenenses, and 
Baebius Massa, procurator Baetica, was condemned the accu- 
sation that province.** Under Trajan have three cases de- 
scribed Pliny, who indeed took conspicuous part all them, 
which provincial governors were accused the concilium the 
province. 101 Caecilius Classicus, proconsul Baetica, 
was accused the whole province the score violence and 
corruption his administration. The legati provinciae secured 
Pliny’s advocacy their case. Classicus himself anticipated con- 
viction voluntary death, but his subordinates were made re- 
sponsible for their share carrying out his orders, and several 
them were condemned and punished, and the unlawful spoils 
Classicus were restored the 103 104 
Julius Bassus, proconsul Bithynia, was accused the province, 
being sent the conduct the case. One 
these, Theophanes, described fax accusationis origo. Pliny 
was this time the side the accused, and attributed the prose- 
cution the intrigues factious provincials like Theophanes. 
was obliged, however, admit that Bassus had, contrary the lex 
Julia, received presents Bithynia, and the accused was condemned 
refund the money, while his acts were was, 
however, neither banished from Italy nor removed from the senate. 
Finally, year two later, Varenus Rufus, also proconsul 
Bithynia, was accused deputation from the concilium, Pliny 
again being engaged the The case, however, far 
know, was never tried, and after the inquiry had been sanc- 
tioned the senate preliminary discussion, and the trial was 
about commence, another legate, Polyaenus, arrived from the 
concilium, decree the emperor which proceedings 
were stayed and the accusation dropped. The matter was 
then referred the emperor, whose decision not know. The 
dropping the accusation was, probable, due influences 
similar those which have inferred the effects from the 
inscription Thorigny. 

From this summing the known provincial prosecutions 


Tac. Ann. xiii. 33. xiv. 18. 


Td. xiv. 
Plin. 20; vi. 13; vii. 
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appears that the privilege was not confined any one part the 
empire. Spain, Mauretania, and Gaul the west, Crete and 
Cyrene the centre, and Asia, Bithynia, Lycia, and Cilicia all give 
examples, though noticeable that out sixteen cases, four 
came from Bithynia and three from Asia. This fact shows that, 
however much the Augustan cult may have been overshadowed 
these provinces the splendour and frequency the games, their 
exercised least much political activity those the 
west. Another point which deserves notice that only two out 
fourteen cases tried resulted acquittal. 

enter into any account the procedure under the Julia 
which characterised these senatorial trials does not belong the 
present but one two points revealed Pliny’s account 
throw some light the course taken such cases the provinces 
(1) soon the accusation was resolved upon, inquisitor was 
appointed the concilium collect all the necessary evidence, 
and when this was forthcoming, well certain legati the 
province were sent Rome conduct the case its name. That 
this and not any financial function was the played the in- 
quisitor Galliarum, whose existence attested several inscrip- 
proved who, describing the trial Classicus, 
mentions Norbanus Licinianus, legatus inquisitor, electus pro- 
vincia inquirendum, and who some means had gained posses- 
sion certain incriminating letters written Classicus 
(2) Arrived Rome, the legati applied the senate for senatorial 
advocates assist them the case, sometimes, not always, 
specifying those whom they desired have, and such cases 
rule the senate met their wishes. Thus the legati Baetica, says 
But (3) the legati themselves took part the case, although 
their vehemence was sometimes prejudicial the cause,™ and the 
flights rhetoric, which especially those from the eastern pro- 
vinces indulged, were not always appreciated the senatorial 
court.* (4) was not always merely unsympathetic audience 
which the had fear. Their duty was unpopular one, 
and any excess zeal technical misconduct the case was 
liable visited with rancorous severity. Thus Norbanus, 
legate Baetica against Classicus, was accused 
and the middle the trial, contrary all rule and all equity, 
was compelled answer the spot not only this charge, but 
others which had nothing with the case. 


See introduction Pliny’s Correspondence with Trajan,’ seq. 


Wilm. 2218, and Bernard, pp. 92, 93. iii. 
Conf. also ii. 11, vii. 33, 334 Dio Cass. lx. 33. 
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Plin. Epist. 20, Respondit mihi Fonteius Magnus, unus Bithynis, 
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was condemned and relegated Similarly the trial 
Julius Bassus, Theophanes, the fax accusationis origo, only 
escaped prosecution for misconduct the case through the refusal 
the consuls put the proposition the (5) the 
other hand the accusers had certain advantage being privileged 
compel the attendance witnesses, which the accused, strange 
may seem, was unable do; and the fact already pointed 
out that acquittals are rare proof that spite senatorial 
sympathy with the accused, which Pliny himself makes 
the presence the emperor the background was 
cient ensure substantial justice. 

Here this account the provincial concilia must end. 
can trace their existence means inscriptions large number 
provinces the end the first half the third century. 
With regard many points their organisation and functions 
are, owing the nature the evidence, uninformed. That 
their existence had important effect producing that state 
contentment and loyalty towards Rome and that participation 
Roman civilisation which were such powerful factors the success 
and duration the empire, there every reason believe; but 
that they were, were designed be, important aids provincial 
administration, that they were interposed revolutionary move- 
played distinctly political réle, there evidence 
whatever show. Representative doubt they were, but 
examples the representative system government they were 
not. Such system was not only alien from, was contradictory 
to, the whole imperial scheme. The history the concilia 
means ends with Diocletian: the contrary, after his time they 
gain much more definite constitution, and possibly more defined 
and distinct sphere activity. But their character essentially 
changes: the provinces are re-grouped, and, above all, Christianity 
assumes first importance which seems, even early Maxi- 
have been the occasion regular hierarchy the 
religious affairs the and lastly ascendency which, 
while owed much its success the ecclesiastical organisation 
directly borrowed from the provincial the East, must its 
turn have essentially modified the aims and raison these 
assemblies. full treatment, however, this important and 
interesting subject has still attempted. 

Harpy. 
Mommsen (Rim. Gesch. 85) seems wrong considering the meeting 
deputies from Gallic civitates summoned the Remi have been 
the provincial concilium (Tac. Hist. iv. 67, 68). was rather revival the old 
national assemblies like that summoned Bibracte against Caesar (Caes. Bell. Gall. 


vii. 63), that called Caesar himself Paris (ib. vi. 13). 
Euseb. Hist. viii. 14, See Julian, Epist. and 63. 
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The Relationship the Patriarch Photius 
the Theodora 


HAD almost written the head this essay Photius and 
Theodora,’ when bethought that such title might mis- 
guide some one into looking here for something new that baffling 
and alluring problem concerning the great empress the sixth 
century, and the subordinate problems touching her friend 
Antonina and Antonina’s son Photius. But with much 
greater Photius than the son Belisarius and Antonina that 
now concerned, and with much lesser Theodora than the wife 
Justinian. The point which propose consider trifling com- 
pared with any the questions suggested the Secret History 
merely the exact degree relationship which the scholar 
and archbishop Photius stood Theodora, the wife Theophilus, 
and her brother, the Caesar Bardas. 

the records the reigns Michael the last ruler the 
Amorian dynasty, and Basil the founder the Macedonian 
dynasty, curious drama, partly ecclesiastical, partly political, 
which the pious Ignatius and the learned Photius played principal 
parts, stands out prominently. the two rivals, Ignatius 
and Photius, was patriarch twice. the reign Michael, Ignatius 
was deposed make way for Photius; and the reign Basil, 
Photius was deposed make way for Ignatius, who was reinstated. 
Then, the death his rival, Photius became patriarch once 
more. 

curious coincidence that both these prelates had the 
honour being related imperial houses. tie could closer 
than that which bound Ignatius Michael Rangabé—the first 
Michael who ever wore the Roman purple; for the eunuch who 
Methodius the patriarchal chair was other than 
son the curopalates who succeeded Stauracius the imperial 
throne. There question about this relationship; stated 
clearly, along with many other details about the family Michael 
Nicetas the Paphlagonian, who wrote the life the holy Ignatius. 

the other hand, the tie which connected Photius with the 
Amorian house not any means clear; and, any case, 
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was far from being close. was not tie consanguinity 
was merely connexion resting the marriage kinsman 
Photius with sister-in-law the Emperor Theophilus. But who 
this kinsman Photius was, difficult determine. For, 
through unfortunate accident, the passage which this affinity 
recorded has suffered corruption, and doubts have been felt 
among the learned its restoration. 

Those who have worked the Greek sources the ninth and 
tenth century know what large debt owe the grandson 
the great Basil for his indefatigable industry the compilation 
historical materials. the history Michael III, written the 
order Constantine Porphyrogennetos and revised him, there 
dealing with the kinsfolk Theodora, the wife 
Theophilus and the mother Michael Theodora had two 
brothers, Bardas the Caesar, and Petronas, Stratégos the Thra- 
cesian theme; and she had three sisters, Sophia and Irene and 


Kalomaria.? Sophia married one Constantine Babutzikos, and the 


Mary’ became the wife Arsaber, who won the dignity 
patrician and afterwards the office magister was 
the marriage Irene that connected Photius with the family 
empress. Greek historians the eleventh century, Scylitzes 
and Cedrenus who copied Scylitzes, tell plainly that Irene 
married Sergius who was brother But Hirsch has 
made clear that their statement inconsistent with established 
This sister Theodora soon became widow, and then 
went live with her august sister the imperial palace the 
acropolis Constantinople. her husband Sergius was brother 
Photius, how came that Photius wrote letters his brother 
Sergius when already occupied the archiepiscopal chair 
and Theodora had been driven from the palace dwelling- 
then, that the eleventh century writers misappre- 
hended the fact recorded older source and may now turn 
back and see what stands our text the history Michael 
which was composed the tenth century the orders 
Seventh Constantine. 


Scriptores post Theophancm, ed. Bonn., pp. 174, 175. 

Cedrenus calls her simply (ii. 161, ed. Bonn.). 

The Greek text Scylitzes has never yet been printed, and are 
obliged have recourse the Latin translation Gabius; 276, line 22: 
tres Sophia, Maria, Irene Irene vero Sergio fratri Photi qui post- 
modum patriarchatus sedem ascendit.’ 

Byzantinische Studien, 216, note. 

Theodora was constrained leave the palace 856, Photius became patriarch 
857. 
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Schlosser, the historian the and 
his exhaustive work Photius,’ attempt restore the cor- 
ruption this passage with the help Cedrenus. clear, 
least, that (or has fallen out after 
the place which have marked asterisk; and 
almost clear that Scylitzes found the text which was 
before him the name Irene’s husband, But, 
seen, this Sergius, whoever was, was not the brother Photius, 
and therefore have reject the proposal Schlosser omit 
The fact that make the insertion and not make 
the omission shall much nearer the truth. Combefis simply 
inserted and thus stands the Bonn text; let 
improve the reading Combefis adding and shall 
probably have what the anonymous author wrote and his imperial 
master revised. 

The relationship simple enough. the mother 
Photius, had brother named Sergius; and this Sergius married 
another Irene, the sister Theodora. this born 
two sons, Stephen (magister) and Bardas (magister). Thus Stephen 
and Bardas were first cousins Photius.® 

Here touch another objection the theory that the husband 
Irene was brother the patriarch. that case, Stephen 
and Bardas would have been nephews Photius. But 
does not mean nephew, means first cousin, and this fact 
Hirsch does not seem have been aware. 

The corruption the text was perhaps due the homoio- 
teleuton and When scribe had written 
his eye fell the last letter instead the 
last letter and went omitting the inter- 
vening words. perhaps the circumstance that Photius’ mother 
had the same name her sister-in-law may have co-operated 
causing the textual error. There certainly reason for rejecting 


Geschichte der bilderstiirmenden Kaiser, 594. 
Photius’ Leben und Schriften, 336. 
Bardas Petronas THEODORA= Sophia= Kalomaria= TIrene=Sergius Irene 
THEOPHILUS Constantine Arsaber 
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the word before other source the 
name Photius’ mother recorded, and see not why should not 
the strength this passage conclude that she was called Irene. 
certainly seems more probable that and 
occurring close together, one should have fallen out, than that 
should have been transposed from its proper place and 
become But, however the corruption may have been 
caused, our data point, think, the conclusion that Photius had 
uncle, well brother, named Sergius; that this uncle 
married Irene; and that thus the patriarch’s aunt marriage 
was the sister the Empress Theodora and the Caesar Bardas. 

Bury. 
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The Comparative History England and 
France during the Middle Ages 


comparative method, which has done much service the 
natural sciences, finds its application also philology, which 
the natural history language, and political history, which 
the natural history society. historical science does not consist 
solely the critical enumeration past phenomena, but rather 
the examination the laws which regulate the succession such 
phenomena, clearly its chief agent must the comparison such 
phenomena run parallel different nations; for there 
surer means knowing the conditions and causes particular 
fact than compare with analogous facts. With identity 
effect can reach conclusions similarity cause, and 
differences detail explain their turn the differences environ- 
ment under which the facts have been produced. For example, 
can compare the political and social institutions the Salian and 
Ripuarian Franks, the Anglo-Saxons, Ostrogoths, Northmen, 
and the other Germanic peoples who have established them- 
selves the Roman empire; and are thereby enabled the 
first place reconstitute the civilisation common the ancestry 
the Germanic tribes, the second place study exactly the 
particular conditions under which Germanic civilisation has been 
evolved the different Roman countries, and distinguish and 
classify the influences which here and there have become mixed 
with it. the comparison the primitive societies that are 
most diverse, most remote from one another time and space, 
that can reach scientific explanation the origin different 
mythologies and the formation the first social framework. 
Studies this kind are well known England they are nearly all 
the work Englishmen, for the English are the first who have 
openly recognised history branch natural philosophy. 
Nevertheless, England elsewhere, the writers who have dealt 
with medieval modern history have scarcely yet attempted 
throw light the annals one people those others. 

There are several reasons for this. The most serious, perhaps, 
that the comparison phenomena complex those modern 
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history difficult the finding links between the simple 
phenomena primitive history easy. When nations have dwelt 
apart and have moved divergent directions during the course 
centuries, there comes time when only differences are dis- 
covered. would useless compare the present institutions 
China with those France, England—even England under 
the Georges—with those France under the Bourbons; they have 
nothing common; they each have separate filiations which 
way help any reciprocal explanation. may profitably com- 
pare the lower types the vegetable and animal kingdoms, but 
manifestly impossible and absurd the organs man and 
those oak with view discovering their respective genealogies. 
Only analogous things can compared, having real purpose, and 
the history modern nations all the analogies are most remote, for 
they are beings with peculiar and marked personalities, long 
been such.—A second reason that the use the comparative 
method modern history has become discredited the eyes 
men true learning, owing its long-continued abuse rhetori- 
Superficial comparisons are indeed only too often mere 
ornaments style. The parallel which Mr. Freeman continually 
draws, his ‘Norman Conquest,’ between the Anglo-Saxons and 
Normans the one hand and the Achaians Homer the 
other belongs this last category. These scholarly diversions 
explain nothing, teach nothing; they are comparisons that are not 
reasons. willingly admit that similes this kind, set forth 
defiance all chronology, ingenious, even though 
the facts phenomena compared are not united any natural con- 
sanguinity, they are not forced. Such, for example, would 
parallel between and Napoleon synoptical study 
the reigns Henry VIII England and Philip the Fair France. 
would curious pick out the chance likenesses which exist 
between Henry Philip the Fair were both devout 
hostile Rome; Henry founded Anglican Philip 
the Fair only just missed founding Gallican church; the 
writings scribes Philip’s pay there are theories strikingly like 
those the reformers the sixteenth century. Henry sup- 
pressed the monasteries did Philip suppress the order the 
Knights Templars. Both made martyrs the monks and robbed 
them under analogous pretexts. And William Nogaret, the de- 
scendant the puritan Albigenses, seems almost type Thomas 
Cromwell. But this is, after all, mere mental sport, more 
amusing than useful. must guard against 
tuitous coincidences with natural resemblances. 
The third reason essentially practical kind, but suffi- 
ciently serious. order compare must first know, and very few 
people have mastered both the history their own country and 
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that neighbouring countries. Thus but one Frenchman has 
had sufficient grasp French and English history compare 
the two with any skill, viz. Guizot; yet was not scholar 
profession. has not tried enter into details; chose for 
his motto the saying Ammianus Marcellinus: Discurrere per 


rerum celsitudines, non minutias indagare 
England one has laboured both fields. their references 


the history France the best English writers keep carefully 
the region rather commonplace generalities. But something 
that many them have already set example adhesion 
the fruitful principle giving such references all, adopted 
Mr. Freeman, Dr. Stubbs, and Dr. Cunningham, and recently 
recommended Professor 

studying simultaneously the documents French and 
English history during the middle ages was led think how ad- 
vantageous would connect them.? Anglo-French history 
the middle ages just the ideal condition for easy and legiti- 
mate application the comparative method. fact here have 
two parallel histories which nearly all the elements are symme- 
trical, which have part common origin and through the course 
centuries have come frequently contact. Their origins are 
partly common, because primitive Celtic base combined Roman 
and Germanic forces have been imposed under the influence 
Christianity. Only the proportion the factors has varied the 
two combinations. There have been many points contact between 
insular and continental civilisation they have over and over again 
been mixed and confounded—for instance, the time the 
Norman conquest, during the hundred years’ war. Over and over 
again, too, they have acted each other from distance and they 
have modified each other through indirect influences. They have 
often had occasion understand and imitate each other. 
fact, under the Capets and the Plantagenets nearly all the elements 
French and English society are commensurate. have almost 
the same social hierarchy, the same organs government. The 
curia regis the Plantagenets corresponds the curia regis 
the Capets, the exchequer the chambre des comptes, the French 
parlement the courts king’s bench and common pleas, the 
grand conseil the privy council, the sheriffs the baillis and 
séneschaux, the ‘justices eyre’ our 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the English parliament 
the French états All these political individualities 


English Historical Review, iv: 368, 1889. 

Dr. Gneist compares the history England with that Germany often enough 
but rather arbitrarily, for the histories England and Germany the middle ages 
are means akin, while, the words Dr. Stubbs, the English and French 
constitutions were then their nearest points 
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ought studied pairs; the points resemblance and dif- 
ference their processes and developments are equally instructive. 
gave whole year (1889) sketching out the broad lines 
the comparative history France and England the middle ages 
for one courses the Sorbonne, and have tried pursue 
the parallel more deeply recent paper the special point 
the history the French parlement and the English courts 
common purpose study the principal institutions the 
continent order the light this method. But desirable 
that should more generally used, and here suggest 
writers monographs. 

producing its best results. enough read through Professor 
Dicey’s essay the Privy Council,’ and that Noél Valois 
the ‘Conseil Roi,’ see how much they would each have gained 
comparing their authorities. Before general philosophy 
Anglo-French institutions, such Boutmy has lately under- 
taken after reading Gneist and Stubbs, would well institute 
systematic comparison the details, and that for scholars 
do, not for philosophers. the province historians draw 
scholars belongs furnish them with solid 
inductive basis accumulating those infinitesimal connecting links 
that bring conviction their number. The first duty English 
French scholar should get information each detail and 
the corresponding detail the neighbouring country. 
altera pars. 

undoubtedly discover some extraordinary syn- 
Thus the legislation Edward and his contem- 
poraries among the kings France very often identical compare, 
for example, the ordinance Philip the Bold’s parlement 1278 
with the statute Gloucester 1278, the French ordinances 
the end the thirteenth century mortmain and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction (Ecclesiarum utilitati 1279, &c.) with the statute 
Religiosis 1279 and the writ compare the 
constitutional struggles the reign the same Edward with this 
violent outbreak political activity which conspicuous the 
history our Philip LV’s last days compare the Jacquerie, the 
rebellion the Maillotins, with Wat Tyler’s insurrection. would 
remain seen such synchronisms were mere coincidences 
relations cause and effect existed between them. For part, 
feel convinced they are not always coincidences and that there 
was interchange influences between France and England 
the middle ages even more active than between France and England 
to-day, when national separation has developed excess. 


Revue Historique, xlii. January 1890. 
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must ask pardon for offering such simple ideas they are new 
enough, seeing that knowledge they have never yet been 
applied. Among other advantages that might follow putting 
them into practice would the creation common subject 
study among both nationalities and the establish- 
ment brotherhood that would benefit all. 
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PART 


states Holland, ever refractory, and jealous interfer- 
ence with their independence action the part either 
the stadholder the generality, became 1627 more than usually 
restive under the burdens the war. Absorbed the prosperity 
their commerce they were anxious for accommodation with 
Spain, and, under the leadership their pensionary Pauw, took 
the bit between their teeth, and determined pursue their own 
course regardless council state states-general any other 
controlling authority. obstinate were they, that when the 
spring came, they not only refused vote supplies, but disbanded 
fifty companies troops that were already their pay. Under 
these circumstances warlike operations moment were 
practicable. Fortunately the exhaustion the Spaniards and 
their want competent general (Spinola died this year, and the 
count Berg withdrew from the service the king Spain) pre- 
vented them from taking advantage the dissensions their 
adversaries. 

That the intractable attitude the Hollanders was not prompted 
ill-will the prince proved the readiness with which, 
the spring the following year, they took the lead the other 
provinces passing the acte survivance, which the little 
five-year-old son the stadholder was declared heir his father’s 
dignities and stronger testimony could have been 
given the hold which the house Orange had established the 
affections the people. making the stadholdership hereditary, 
the position and powers exercised Frederick Henry differed 
little but name from those sovereign prince. 

1631 the damage done the merchant ships and fishing 
vessels Holland the bold Flemish rovers, who made Dunkirk 
their head-quarters and were for many years thorn the side 
the Dutch, made them forget their dislike the continuance the 
war. Their interests were touched, and they joined with the other 
provinces voting supplies expedition curb the insolence 


Groot Placaet-Boek, iii. 108. 
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the Frederick Henry set out with fine army 
15,000 foot and 3,000 horse, march across the enemy’s country 
and lay siege the Flemish seaport. The preliminary operations 
were successfully conducted, and the troops had already advanced 
without opposition into Flanders, when the deputies the states- 
general, who always accompanied the Netherland armies, and 
frequently hampered their generals the exercise their com- 
mands, took alarm. They were afraid being enclosed hostile 
territory, and cut off from their supplies, and, despite the persua- 
sion and expressed wishes the prince Orange, refused give 
their consent his running great hazard. The stadholder 
his side, not caring take himself the full responsibility pro- 
ceeding further, gave his reluctant consent the abandonment 
the expedition, and withdrew once more, the way had come, 
into Holland. 

The year, however, was not pass without great blow being 
struck. Scarcely had the prince returned his quarters, when 
received information that Spanish armada frigates, all fine 
vessels, powerfully built and equipped, and accompanied twelve 
large pontoons, and fleet smaller boats, loaded with provisions 
and store spades, picks, axes, and other implements, and carrying, 
besides the crews, picked force 6,000 soldiers, had set sail from 
Antwerp under the command count John Nassau, and that the 
Infanta herself had been present the quay see start. 
dently serious attack was about made upon some one 
other the islands towns Zealand. time was lost. 
Hastily collecting all the vessels from Holland and Zealand that lay 
his hand, not more than twelve thirteen number, com- 
manded them follow closely the wake the Spanish fleet, 
while himself hurried forward detachments from his army 
prevent, possible, any hostile force from landing. There were 
slight difficulties the way, the goal the Spaniards was un- 
known and when last they were seen wending 
towards the Isle Tertolen, body English, 2,000 strong, under 
the command colonel Morgan, only managed anticipate them 
boldly wading across the channel, with their feet buried slimy 
mud, and the water their armpits. 

Meanwhile the Dutch vessels did not lose sight their adver- 
saries, though their eager desire come quarters with them 
was for some days thwarted contrary winds and tides. last, 
the Slaak, near Princeland, they arrived within shot, and, despite 
their enormous inferiority, alike the number and size their 
ships, without moment’s hesitation fearlessly assaulted them. 
The combat lasted right through the night with the astonishing 


For full account the part played the sea-rovers Dunkirk the war 
see Jonge, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche zeewezen, 225-377, 
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result that, when daylight appeared, was seen that the entire 
Spanish fleet was captured destroyed. Count John Nassau 
and few followers alone made good their escape swift sailing 
sloop. Hundreds were drowned their efforts reach the land; 
while those who were fortunate enough evade the dangers the 
deep, only fled from the merciless fury the fierce Zealand sailors 
find themselves prisoners the hands the cavalry, who lined 
the shore. After the fight was over, less than 5,000 soldiers and 
large number officers were led before the prince. The victory 
was overwhelming and complete, and was greeted with general re- 
joicings throughout the Netherlands. 

the spring 1632, hearing that large portion the 
Spanish army had marched into Germany assist the imperialists, 
Frederick Henry resolved make effort capture the town 
Maestricht, and thus strengthen the hold the united provinces 
upon the Meuse, and round off their eastern frontier. With this 
aim, army 17,000 foot and 4,000 horse was assembled 
Nimmegen. English and French contingents, frequently 
these campaigns, formed the élite the forces. After capturing 
Venloo, Roermonde, (before which the brave Ernest Casimir, stad- 
holder met his death), and other small places his 
way, the prince Orange arrived before Maestricht June 10. 

Maestricht was populous town, full convents and ecclesi- 
astics, lying both sides the river Meuse, and provided with 
powerful fortifications and strong garrison. The difficulties the 
ground were means great Hertogenbosch the river 
afforded admirable facilities for obtaining supplies, and the stad- 
holder was able with comparative ease entrench himself his 
position, and draw lines circumvallation round the town. The 
approaches were once more entrusted the French and English 
troops, and were once pressed forward with the utmost spirit and 
determination. 

But the course events was not move smoothly had 
been hoped and anticipated. The Spanish commander, Don Gon- 
zales Cordova, had been recalled from Germany, and advanced 
with 18,000 foot and 4,000 horse raise the siege. July 
arrived the vicinity the camp, and the utmost vigilance had 
exercised day and night prevent the extended entrench- 
ments being assailed some weak point and carried surprise. 
But the stadholder, was his wont, rose the height the 
occasion. was unremitting his care and energy now making 
the round the outposts, now visiting the trenches, and showing 
himself personally indifferent every kind risk and fatigue. 
The presence the Spanish host caused slackening the opera- 
tions the besiegers. The approaches constantly advance, though 

was succeeded his son, Henry Casimir. 
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every foot ground contested, and every point vantage has 
won heavy sacrifice life. The garrison make sortie 
after sortie, and meet mines with countermines, rendering all pro- 
gress slow and difficult. Still the English regiments push on. 
Colonel Harwood and the earl Oxford are killed, and colonel 
Morgan dangerously wounded, but their men are not denied, 
and last the outworks are carried. But this only the begin- 
ning the end. immense dry moat, fifty feet deep, now yawned 
before the eyes the assailants. cross was impossible. But 
the engineering resources Frederick Henry there was limit. 
ordered two vast shafts sunk, feet diameter and feet 
deep, and from the bottom these abysmal pits tunnels exca- 
vated below the moat, with the sides and roof supported con- 
tinuous framework timber. 

All this much time; and, the commencement 
August, the already dangerous position the states troops was 
rendered extremely critical the arrival formidable imperialist 
army, consisting 12,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry under the re- 
nowned Pappenheim. The friends the Netherland cause were 
now filled with despondency, when they saw the partisans the 
house Austria buoyant with confidence, and efforts were made, 
through the agency neutral intermediary, the duke Neuburg, 
persuade the prince that was useless for him persevere any 
further with his undertaking. But the Spaniards reckoned without 
their host. story, told Constantine who was him- 
self doubtless present the occasion, interview between the 
prince Orange, and trumpeter, who had been brought his 
tent some mission from the marquis Santa Croce, one the 
Spanish commanders, very characteristic. The stadholder 
sits his table, pen hand, inquires, What does the marquis 
say about the siege?’ ‘He says,’ the reply, ‘that even you 
take the town, does not know how you intend find your way 
back into Holland.’ Mon Dieu,’ muttered the prince between his 
teeth, signed some papers, dessus ventre,’ and then, rais- 
ing his head with smile, Did say that, trumpeter? Well, 
must must but any case let take the town first.’ 

Meanwhile, close his entrenchments, lay the two hostile 
armies, chafing with impatience their impotence, and watching 
their opportunity strike effective blow for the succour the 
garrison. came last. One morning, when the prince 
Orange was confined his bed the gout, Pappenheim hurled 
his forces against the Netherland lines one side the Meuse, 
while the Spaniards threatened them the other. hearing 
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the news, Frederick Henry rose, mounted his horse, and hurried 
the front. fierce and sanguinary struggle ensued, nor was 
until, the side the states, every available man had been 
called into action, that the assault was repelled. Just night was 
falling, the imperialist general retired, leaving behind him 1,500 
men killed and wounded. Force being thus avail, attempt 
was next made blockade the Netherlanders cutting off their 
supplies food and munitions. But the stadholder had already 
taken care provide himself with plentiful supply necessaries 
every kind for two months, and paying further attention 
the foes without, their efforts possess themselves his 
communications, turned all his energies the completion 
the two subterranean passages, which were being driven beneath 
the great moat the town. That entrusted the English was 
first completed, and mine laid under the bastion. The orders 
the prince were that, immediately after the explosion, rush should 
made secure firm lodgment the breach, but that nothing 
further should attempted the first instance. With this design 
forlorn hope fifty men were drawn the tunnel led 
lieutenant Nettlewell, supported 500 more, detachments 
100 men each, the whole body being under the command 
colonel Holles. The mine was fired, but unfortunately only 
brought down the masonry and not the earthen rampart the 
bastion. The English troops, nevertheless, soon they had set 
foot the breach, nothing daunted the obstacles that stood 
their way, and refusing restrained their officers, dashed 
forward with impetuous gallantry make themselves masters 
the fortifications. But the report had given warning the enemy. 
They gathered together force from all parts, and perfect hail 
shot was poured into the small band stormers, and heavy 
were the losses that were sustained. The steepness and narrowness 
the ascent, from the bottom shaft sixty feet deep, pre- 
vented reinforcements from coming rapidly their assistance, but 
with desperate valour the fight was maintained against tremendous 
odds, and, though the ramparts were too strong carried 
small body men, not all the efforts the garrison could 
deprive the assailants the foothold they had gained the 
further side the moat. Night put end the fight, but such 
was the impression made upon the defenders this display 
reckless daring that, fearing that other mines were ready 
sprung, and that obstinate resistance might end the sack 
the town, they made overtures capitulate. These were accepted, 
and Aug. the garrison marched out with all the honours 
war. The Spanish and imperial armies were still encamped the 
vicinity, but finding that assault could made upon the 
stadholder with any hope success, and that supplies were 
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beginning very scarce, they retired, Pappenheim across the 
Rhine, and the marquis the direction Liége. With the 
capture Orsoy count William Nassau, the campaign 
the part the states was brought entirely triumphant 
conclusion. the termination this siege, enter upon one 
the critical periods alike the eighty-years’ and the thirty- 
years’ war. The duke Aerschot, one the first nobles the 
Spanish Netherlands, came into the prince’s camp, with the consent 
the Infanta Isabella, propose that deputies should sent 
Maestricht the part the southern provinces, negotiate 
peace, truce. The stadholder signified his willingness 
treat, and the deputies arrived, but the matter being brought 
before the states-general, was determined that the proposals 
could only considered the Hague, and the envoys were 
requested proceed thither. this time have the unim- 
peachable testimony the prince himself, that terms might have 
been agreed upon, very favourable the united 

With the transference the negotiations the capital, the 
favourable moment passed never return. The deputies met, 
indeed, but the Brussels envoys drew back from their first pro- 
posals, differences opinion arose, and for long months the pour- 
parlers were spun out, each side trying outwit the other the 
exercise diplomatic skill and jinesse. Yet undoubtedly the 
original terms, presented Maestricht, met with the prince’s 
own approval. then, explain this sudden change front 
The cause not, think, far seek. 

The motives which influenced the southern deputies suddenly 
become more exigent their demands, and which finally in- 
duced the stadholder place himself unreservedly the head 
the war party, and become thick-and-thin advocate closer 
relations with are found the disappearance 
quick succession, from the proscenium contemporary history, 
two most important political personages. the time the 
surrender Maestricht, Gustavus Adolphus was the very zenith 
his phenomenal course: before the return Frederick Henry 
the Hague, was mangled corpse, upon the blood- 
stained field Nov. 1632). The death the dreaded 
conqueror, the very flush triumph, caused the hopes the 
catholic party rise, and with them, their demands. And the 
stadholder, even were not prompted jealousy, Aitzema 

faveur nostre Armée, que Veust conclu peu temps avec grand avantage 
Estat. 

Even the spring 1633 April) the French ambassador writes Richelieu: 
Charnacé fut voir prince d’Orange peu affectionné France. 
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hints, hold aloof from Sweden during the lifetime her great 
king, least had longer any grounds for fearing that his light 
and splendour would eclipsed the Swedish But another 
death, yet more momentous its relations the united provinces, 
was follow. Nov. the Infanta Isabella, after 
governing the southern Netherlands for thirty-six years, passed 
away from the scene, and, with her demise, the catholic provinces 
once more fell under the direct sway the Spanish king. This 
excellent princess, whose good qualities Frederick Henry records 
his full appreciation his and who had secured the 
affection and willing obedience her subjects, did not inspire 
the minds Hollanders and Zealanders that deeply rooted aver- 
sion and distrust, which were almost universally felt towards 
Philip and his successors upon the throne Spain. Her 
decease, then, was once the signal for the deputies quit the 
Hague, and for Orange declare himself unequivocally favour 
resolute prosecution the war. 

The French alliance became, henceforth, not merely expedient, 
but necessary. There was, however, now, always, strong 
peace party Holland who, under the leadership pensionary 
Pauw, left stone unturned thwart the prince his efforts 
negotiate with Richelieu, and all the diplomatic resources the 
stadholder and his minister Aerssens had called play before 
anything definite could achieved. The states Holland refused 
their consent the signature any treaty, and the assent all 
the other provinces was unavailing long one was refractory. 
became struggle for supremacy between the stadholder and 
the pensionary, the issue which depended the position and 
authority the former.“ 

Nor was this the only impediment against which Frederick 
Henry had contend. The princess Orange was this time 
strong adherent the peace party, and though her course was 
prompted not reasons state, but some petty motive 
feminine pique, her power over her husband was such cause 
slight feelings apprehension the mind the French am- 
His fears were groundless. For not only was the reso- 
lution the stadholder far too firmly fixed swayed back- 
stairs influences, but his wife suddenly changed some 

167. 

writes Charnacé, Jan. 1634: sera nécessaire que 
Prince ruyne Pau, veut perdre crédit Vauthorité doibt 
avoir dans les Etats. Archives, 42. 

Charnacé Richelieu, Oct. 1633: femme, qui infini sur 
luy (F. qui par petits interéts femme est passionement pour 
crains extrémement femme. Archives, 39. 

Again, Jan. 1634: femme d’Orenge est autant passionnée pour Roy 


Cardinal, qu’elle esté contre, et, comme quelque jalousie entre elle 
veufve Palatin, peu choses les mettent pique. Archives, 49. 
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slight quarrel with the queen Bohemia sufficing make her 
henceforth espouse the cause the French alliance with the same 
vehemence with which she had formerly declared herself the 
side reconciliation with Spain. 

From this time the policy Aerssens was triumphant. The 
pensionary was artfully persuaded form part special embassy 
Paris, only find himself tool the hands his opponents, 
his return Holland delayed various pretexts, and, meanwhile, 
his influence undermined and his place filled his absence 
Jacob Cats, most worthy man and distinguished poet, but, 
statesman, nonentity. treaty subsidies with France was 
signed April 1634, and was followed offensive and defensive 
alliance against the king Spain the beginning 1635. 
this neither power was make peace conclude truce without 
the consent the other, their conquests the southern Nether- 
lands were divided between them, and each undertook put 
the field army 25,000 foot and 5,000 horse. was long 
before Richelieu could persuaded open rupture with Spain, 
but the defeat the Swedes Nordlingen, and the declaration 
Oxenstiern, that would not continue the war Holland with- 
lent weight the arguments the Dutch diplomatist, and 
contributed slight degree influence the cardinal take the 
decisive step. 

But time retrace our steps, for during all these negotia- 
tions the war had still smouldered. 1633 the prince Orange 
had entered the field with considerable forces, but the only result 
achieved was the capture Rhijnberg, town which had frequently 
changed hands the course the war. All his endeavours 
bring the Spaniards risk battle were unavailing. The next 
campaign was, possible, even less interesting and decisive. Both 
sides were somewhat half-hearted the struggle, and were quite 
content they could prevent their adversaries 
from gaining any advantage. But with the arrival Brussels 
the Cardinal Infant Ferdinand, with strong reinforcements, 
governor the low countries the name his brother Philip IV, 
and the simultaneous conclusion the treaty between France and 
the united provinces, war broke out 1635 with renewed vigour. 

splendid French army advanced from the south under Mar- 
shals Chastillon and Brésé, and after completely defeating 
Spanish force under Prince Thomas Savoy, near Namur, advanced 
join the Netherlanders Maestricht. Louis XIII had conferred 
upon Frederick Henry the title lieutenant-general his army 
with full powers, and the marshals, according his instructions, 
arriving the states’ camp put themselves under his orders. 
The united armies, which reached the imposing total 82,000 foot 

Mémoires viii. 382. 
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and 9,000 horse, once advanced into the enemies’ territories. 
Tirlemont was taken, the country ravaged the gates Brussels, 
and attempt made besiege Louvain. But want provisions, 
disease, and above all dissensions opinion between the stadholder 
and the French commanders, brought the campaign unfortu- 
nate close. retreat Nimmegen was resolved upon, and, 
frequently the case retrograde movements, was attended with 
disaster. The Cardinal, Infant, who was possessed genuine mili- 
tary talent, did not let slip his opportunity. Diest, Goch, Gennep, 
and Limburg fell rapidly into the hands the Spaniards, and 
finally, the fort Schenk, the junction the Rhine and the 
Waal, was surprised and taken The loss this strong- 
hold, commanding did the course two such important rivers, 
was serious blow the united provinces, and the prince once 
felt that was impossible leave the hands the enemy. 
therefore laid siege form, and such was the strength 
the position and the vigour the defence, that the leaguer con- 
tinued throughout the entire winter, nor was the capture effected 
until April, the whole the results French co-opera- 
tion the war were not the first instance satisfactory. The 
states’ army being wasted fatigue and disease through remaining 
under arms during the inclement season, Frederick Henry deter- 
mined not undertake any fresh operations during the early summer 
the more the remnants the French auxiliary force 
had been withdrawn. His inactivity was once taken advantage 
the Spaniards, who were only too glad have the chance 
avenging themselves upon the French for their invasion the pre- 
ceding year. The Cardinal Infant and Picolomini, the head 
force composed many nationalities, crossed the frontier and 
penetrated within few leagues Paris, Picolomini’s Croats 
harrying the country with fire and sword they advanced. the 
French court all was consternation, and loud protests were addressed 
the prince Orange and the states for their lethargy. Such 
was their insistence that Frederick Henry, gathering together 
rapidly all available troops, set out invade Brabant. The 
diversion was effectual. The Spaniards hastily retired from Paris 
their own territory, satisfied with the scare that they had given 
the king France his capital. 

the following year, under strong pressure from the French 
ambassador, Charnacé, acting under the instructions Richelieu, 
the states gave their consent the levying formidable army 
with the aim making another effort capture Dunkirk. The 
French king promised send picked force 5,000 men assist 
the siege operations, and expressed his willingness case its 
capture allow this important seaport remain the possession 
the Netherlanders. The prince Orange threw himself with 
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all his wonted forethought and energy into the task making full 
preparations for weighty enterprise. His cousin, the 
holder Frisia, was entrusted with adequate force for the pro- 
tection the eastern frontier, while himself, leaving the Hague 
May, gave orders for general rendezvous his troops 
Rammekens, where had collected number vessels, sufficient 
for the transport 14,000 infantry and companies horse. But 
misfortune dogged the expedition from its outset. portion the 
fleet was almost wrecked violent tempest their way Ram- 
mekens, and when last all preparations had been made for start, 
contrary winds persistently blew, not for few days, but week after 
week, until the spirits the troops were quite worn out with the 
weariness and despondency enforced inaction, and disease began 
make inroads their ranks. But Frederick Henry was not 
thwarted with impunity adverse breezes, and finding that the 
wind showed signs veering, and that the enemy had gathered 
force prevent his landing Flanders, suddenly gave orders 
July that the fleet should set sail for Bergen-op-Zoom. Here 
arrived the same day, and amidst outcries delight and 
enthusiasm from his soldiers, directed his march straight upon 
Breda. 

was bold venture late period the summer, for the 
fortress Breda, the chef Aerssens says one his 
letters, ‘of the late prince Orange, who was the Archimedes 
our age this science,’ was helieved impregnable. Grief 
being unable raise the siege 1625 had hastened the death 
Maurice, and its reduction famine after eleven months’ 
blockade had thrown gloom over the commencement Frederick 
Henry’s stadholderate. Yet Spinola, this siege, skilled general 
was, had never dared make direct attack the fortifica- 
and, since its capture, these had been still further strength- 
ened the Spaniards, and were held powerful garrison 
4,000 men, under resolute and experienced governor. But his 
great sieges, difficulties only seemed add the zest with which 
Frederick Henry set himself overcome them. assured 
that fortress was impregnable, but spurred him more deter- 
mined knowing full well that was master his craft, 
was always imbued with the firm belief that the resources his 
engineering skill and ingenuity must the end triumph over all 
obstacles. 

The story the leaguer Breda but repetition those 
Hertogenbosch and Maestricht. trice all the positions 
vantage round the town are seized and entrenched. three days 
the place encompassed lines circumvallation. Then the 
river dammed, that its waters flood the surrounding country. 
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vain that the cardinal Infant arrives with imposing 
army; waits three weeks, but can find weak spot the lines 
the stadholder. dares not venture assault, and moves 
off try his fortune elsewhere, and successful far the 
capture such places Venloo and Roeremonde can compensate 
for his failure relieve Breda. And now, without one 
pause, the approaches are pushed towards the battlements the 
town the principal attack being once more confided the English 
and French regiments. the 10th day the trenches reach the 
counterscarp. The ditch bars the way the troops, but filled 
fascines, and the outwork carried assault, not without 
severe struggle. Amongst those who lost their lives this occa- 
sion was Charnacé, the well-known French ambassador, who was 
shot through the head while gallantly leading his regiment. His 
death was deeply regretted alike the prince Orange, who had 
formed, during his residence the Hague, close friendship with 
him, and Richelieu, whom had served well and faithfully. 

needless here describe detail the progress the 
further operations, the galleries which the great moat was suc- 
cessfully crossed, the mines that were sprung, the desperate 
fighting, which took place before the besiegers could make good 
lodgment within the ramparts. last the entry French army 
into the Spanish Netherlands having called away the cardinal 
Infant, the governor, finding the fortifications assailed three 
points simultaneously, saw that further resistance 
The town capitulated, and October, after siege which had 
lasted but eleven weeks, amidst huge concourse people, who 
had come from Holland see the spectacle, the garrison marched 
out with all the honours war, and retired Mechelen. The fall 
Breda caused the greatest joy throughout the united provinces, 
for was the last place importance within their boundaries 
which was the hands the Spaniards. The Netherlanders now 
felt themselves really masters their own domain. 

During this and the following year the stadholder was much 
worried and disturbed breaking out afresh, and more 
aggravated form than ever, the constant disputes between the 
generality and the states Holland. The latter refused admit 
the authority the former, either the matter the raising 
levies and taxes, what was more serious, and was point that 
had never before been raised, questions judicature. Aerssens 
writes the prince the camp before Breda letters, which 
places before him the strongest light the gravity the situation, 
and insists that strong and immediate action should taken 
prevent the worst consequences The Hollanders were, 

Archives, letters 529, 530, 531, 532,533. faict est tel poids, que délibéroy 
aller conférer avec A., jugeoy trop empressée grand afaire que 
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however, resolute their resistance alike threats and persuasion, 
and not all the efforts the prince his skilful minister could 
more than patch the quarrel. There was indeed means 
compelling obedience, such was the peculiar constitution the 
united provinces. 

Amsterdam this occasion, many others, took the 
lead prompting the states Holland their refusal submit 
the superior authority the states-general, but was equally 
ready, when occasion offered, assert its own privileges defiance 
the provincial states, well the states-general. much 
so, that when 1639, the states and the prince humbled 
selves send deputation the burgomaster and town council 
Amsterdam explain them the proposals his highness, and 
beg them give their consent certain projects the admiralty, 
the burgomaster refused even call the council together, and left 
the envoys provide for themselves, best they could, public 
Between the great commercial city and the stadholder 
there was indeed from this time forward love lost. 

The following story gives good illustration the spirit the 
Amsterdamers, and certainly affords justification for any ill- 
will which may have been borne them Frederick Henry. 
appears that information was given the French ambassador, 
Estrades, the council state that certain merchant 
Amsterdam, Bylandt name, was supplying the Spaniards 
Antwerp with ammunition. When the prince Orange’s orders 
his vessels were stopped the Texel, and himself summoned before 
the magistrates the town, boldly defended himself saying 
‘that the citizens Amsterdam had right trade where they 
pleased; that knew hundred others, who trafficked, 
owned did, with the Spaniards but that trammels ought 
put upon commerce, and that, far himself was concerned, 
would make voyage hell for profit, even the risk singe- 
ing his sails.’ 

Finding this pleading very just and reasonable, the magistrates 
dismissed the case. Well might the prince filled with rage, and 
exclaim his indignation, have greater but only 
get Antwerp, will bring them their senses.’ 

The capture the great port the Scheldt Parma had 
given the death-blow her splendour and prosperity, and her 
commercial supremacy had forthwith passed her rival the 


vous avez sur les bras; mais, quoy qu’il soit, faut rien négliger, 
veut veoir jetter par terre publique, 106. 

Amsterdam vlagge voerde. Aitzema, xiv. 176. 

Bilderdijk, Gesch. des Vaterlands, viii. 138-144. 

winst doen Hel varen zou, zou hij zijn zeilen bij branden. 
Aitzema, xvii. 666. 


Bilderdijk, viii. 143-145. Lijndrajer, 98. 28. 
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shores the Zuyder Zee. lower the pride the latter 
securing the united provinces the possession city populous 
and well-situated, had made the recapture Antwerp one the 
most cherished projects the princes Orange. Possibly the 
haughty spirit independence exhibited Amsterdam about this 
period may have stimulated Frederick Henry attempt the siege 
Antwerp 1638. any rate all preparations were made for 
the undertaking, and effort was spared, which care and foresight 
could suggest, take time the forelock and ensure success. But 
this was doomed the stadholder, and that through fault 
his own, year misfortune. preliminary step count 
William Nassau was despatched with 6,000 men make himself 
master certain strong places the Scheldt, and with instruc- 
tions, after occupying and garrisoning these, march once with 
his main body join the prince before Antwerp. The first part 
the programme was brilliantly carried out. The positions were 
seized, but certain reports having reached count William, the 
strength the enemies’ forces his front, and fleet, which 
had sent off his communications, lost his head, and 
instead following the orders his chief determined retire 
the way had come. The news had received was false, but 
the fatal step had been taken. Spaniards came with and 
attacked his troops, just as, disheartened and disorder, they were 
preparing ford narrow channel. But little resistance was 
made, and the entire force only small number made good their 
escape. The blow was crushing was unexpected, and upset 
all the prince’s combinations. All idea besieging Antwerp had 
for the time abandoned. Nor was this the only evil result 
this disastrous defeat. The cardinal Infant, finding his hands free 
the north, seized the opportunity despatching large force 
under the relief St. Omer, which had been for 
some time closely invested French army. The famous condot- 
tiere was entirely successful, and the enemy raise the 
siege and beat retreat. 

After some weeks inactivity Frederick Henry, unwilling let 
the season pass without striking one more blow, cast his eyes upon 
the town Gueldres. His designs were again foiled. Ferdinand, 
whose activity and vigilance this time deserve the highest com- 
mendation, had already strengthened the garrison and made the 
approaches the place very difficult. The prince, finding himself 
presence hostile force, with portions his army divided one 
from the other narrow roads and marshes, halted the main body 
and sent pressing orders the detachment under the stadholder 
Frisia rejoin him with the greatest possible despatch. Count 
Henry attempted obey, but, choosing shorter cut across the 
marshes than that indicated him the commander-in-chief, 
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his heavy guns stuck fast the mire, and being attacked 
disadvantage the enemy was compelled beat hasty retreat, 
leaving his artillery and large number prisoners the hands 
the Spaniards. And this gloomy campaign misadven- 
tures closed with not single ray success light two dismal 
failures. 

The anxieties the during this autumn were 
slight measure increased the sudden advent the queen 
mother France into the united provinces. Marie Medicis had 
since 1631 been resident the hostile court Brussels, where 
she had actively intrigued against cardinal Richelieu, and had 
done her utmost thwart his plans and undermine his influence. 
Finding all her efforts useless, she had determined throw herself 
upon the hospitality the prince Orange, the hope thereby 
propitiating the cardinal, and securing permission return 
France. The prince, acting under the advice Aerssens, resolved 
make enemies. The queen was received with the utmost 
courtesy, but meanwhile special envoy was sent Paris 
ascertain the wishes the king and his minister, and express 
the desire the stadholder guided entirely the matter 
their decision. wisely declined take any initiative re- 
sponsibility. The result the negotiations was offer the part 
the king pay his mother her full jointure, she would retire 
Florence, and abstain for the future from all intermeddling with 
French politics. This offer was, however, far from meeting the 
views Marie Medicis. after sojourn three months 
Holland, during which she was lavishly, and treated all 
classes far better than she deserved, she finally set sail, the 
inward relief her hosts, the end Uctober, for England, and 
took her residence her daughter’s court London. 

Discouraged the events the past campaign, and troubled 
the wrangling between the various authorities home, the 
prince Orange, who this time was frequently martyr the 
gout, appears have lent not altogether unwilling ear certain 
secret overtures for peace, which were made him indirectly 
the court Spain. this may, the negotiations were 
abortive, for the spring 1639 appeared once more the 
field, and, though his personal activity was first much hampered 
ill health, effected several successful diversions favour 
the French, who this year had put less than three armies 
motion. the season the prince conceived the design 
surprising the town Hulst, but, while awaiting favourable wind 
for the transport his troops, event great importance de- 
manded his immediate presence the Hague. make 
for the lack military successes, this year 1639 was 
become celebrated the annals the Netherlands for the most 
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dazzling all their maritime triumphs, the famous battle the 
Downs. 

the month September magnificent Spanish Armada, 
such had not been seen since 1588, consisting seventy-seven 
vessels the largest size, manned 24,000 soldiers and sailors, 
arrived the Channel. Its object was drive away the Dutch 
fleet from the narrow seas, and land large force Dunkirk, 
reinforcement the army the cardinal Infant. They were 
first sighted Netherland squadron under the command 
Martin Tromp. The Dutch admiral had with him but thirteen 
ships. was not his habit, however, count the number his 
foes. Without paying any regard the enormous disparity 
force, even waiting for the arrival vice-admiral Witt, who 
was blockading Dunkirk with seventeen vessels, once attacked 
his formidable adversaries, and drove them seek shelter under 
the lee the Downs. Here, the side ten English men-of-war 
under admiral Pennington, they anchored, while Tromp, now rein- 
forced the Dunkirk squadron, took his station the offing, 
firmly resolved keep them fast blockaded, until the arrival 
fresh ships, sailors, and ammunition from the Netherlands, should 
make him strong enough the assailant. sent haste 
the states-general, the admiralty, and the prince Orange for in- 
structions, and speedy help. The authorities rose the height 
the occasion. message was sent Tromp promising reinforce- 
ments, and bidding him fight the Spaniards, soon 
deemed possible with success, without regard locality 
impediments any The whole Holland and Zealand 
became one vast ship-building yard. sides the fisher folk 
and sailors offered themselves for service. The wharves and the 
docks re-echoed with the din hammers, and the bustle and 
clatter hurrying feet and ceaseless preparation. Such indeed 
was the vigour with which the work was pushed on, that, the 
words eye-witness, the vessels seemed not built but 
grow themselves, and once filled with sailors.’ 

three weeks after the news the first encounter had arrived 
Holland, Tromp’s squadron had swollen into great fleet, 
numbering 105 men-of-war and twelve fire-ships. October 
the admiral found himself able assume the offensive, and leaving 
Witt with thirty vessels watch the English detachment, sailed 
straight upon the Spaniards, they lay below the cliffs between 

Hij moest, zoodra mogelijk, Spaansche vloot vernielen, zonder eenige acht 
slaan havens, reeden, baaijen, van koningrijken waar achterhalen 
zou zijn. Achte hij zich den sterkste, meende hij voordeel kunnen behalen 
Spaansche andere vijandelijke schepen, dan hij tot den aanval overgaan 
Secret resolution the states-general, Sept.—He was fact given carte blanche. 
Jonge, Zeewezen, 350-370. 

From Latin speech Barlaeus, Nov. 1639. 
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Dover and Deal. The combat was short, sharp, and decisive. The 
Spanish admiral Oquendo, under cover fog, succeeded 
escaping with seven vessels Dunkirk. All the rest were burnt, 
wrecked, captured. Fifteen thousand two hundred the 
Spaniards perished, 1,800 were carried prisoners into Holland. 
the side the victors, but one vessel and less than hundred 
men were lost. was overwhelming defeat, which crushed for 
ever the naval power Spain, and assured the Netherlanders 
for the rest the war the complete command the seas, and 
open path for their commerce both the Indies. 

But this great triumph had, like most victories, its reverse side. 
The circumstances under which was won could not but galling 
English pride, and added fuel that jealousy the mercantile 
prosperity Holland, which had already for some years caused the 
relations between England and the united provinces anything 
but Henceforth they became rivals upon the sea. 

serious fact did matters look the autumn 1639, that 
the prince Orange despatched and trusty Aerssens 
upon special mission the court Charles with instructions 
(to use the envoy’s own words) endormir faict 
found his overtures met with coldness and delay. ‘The con- 
stellation this court far from favourable king 
Spain has too much influence this court, and all the most 
powerful people here are his side;’ ‘they cannot digest our 
alliance with France.’** Such the burden his experiences. 
But the persuasive skill and conciliatory temper the subtle 
diplomatist triumphed over all obstacles. met delays 
patience, arguments counter-arguments, complaints dexterous 
extenuation, and while firmly declining acknowledge the states 
the wrong, admit that apology was due for their daring 
infringement the neutrality the British seas, 
‘sweetening the bitterness the pill,’ that the was 
brought not merely overlook ‘the scandal the Downs,’ but 
consent treaty marriage between his daughter and prince 
William Orange. 

The project this alliance had first been set foot the 
queen mother France during her visit the Hague, and the 


Hallam, Constit. Hist. ii. 80. Already 1607 and 1611 the Venetian envoys 

London their reports point out the growing rivalry, and its probable consequence. 
Venete. Inghilterra, 73, and pp. 128, 129, 199. 

Archives, Aerssens his letter Frederick Henry gives most life- 
like picture the English court this critical period, which preceded the outbreak 
the civil war. 
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Heer van Heenvliet was sent secretly London Frederick 
Henry January 1640 press forward conjunction with 
Joachimi, the resident ambassador, while Aerssens, though osten- 
sibly present another mission, aided them and the stadholder 
with his advice and influence. The story the negotiations forms 
one the most amusing episodes the annals diplomacy. 
Prince William was his fifteenth year, the Princess Mary her 
ninth; yet not without months delay, after endless audiences, 
and the exchange volumes diplomatic notes and protocols, was 
the youthful prince allowed win the hand his still more 
youthful bride. The court was honeycombed with intrigues. 
Behind the king stood the queen, behind the queen the notorious 
Madame Chevreuse and the scheming Marie Medicis, these 
again prompted the Spanish ambassador, against whose influence 
unceasingly worked the representative the elector palatine and 
the envoy Louis XIII. 

first see the Spanish faction have the upper hand; the 
princess royal destined for Spanish the scion the 
house Orange must content himself with the younger sister, 
Elizabeth, aged The proposal does not however commend 
itself Frederick Henry. pleads strongly the necessity 
providing his house with heir, argument which would 
seem indeed militate with equal force against marriage with 
either sister. Nevertheless, the king and queen prove inflexible, 
last, the month June, the hand the Princess Elizabeth 
accepted. But this but the beginning troubles. Months 
more have spent drawing the contract marriage and 
the preliminaries. The question raised whether 
the child-wife should retained for while England, 
transported once the court her mother-in-law,” 
instructed the manners and language the people amongst 
whom she will have spend her life, and whether the 
marriage ceremony should performed according the rites the 
Anglican church. both these points, the indefatigable pains 
and dexterity Aerssens and his fellow envoys, compromise 
arranged, when lo, the scene changes, and Charles and his queen 
voluntarily proffer, what had been long denied, the hand 
their eldest daughter. The causes this sudden are 
found probably two directions—the hauteur and unconciliatory 
attitude the Spanish court, and the popular the 
English people for the protestant alliance. 

Matters now ran smoothly, and, despite the opposition the 


Jan van der Kerkhoven. The princess Orange. 
Pour succés nostre commission nous reconnaissons palpablement les veux 


peuple, espérans par bénédiction Dieu. Dutch envoys Frederick Henry 
Archives, 319. 
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elector palatine, who, from motives the last moment, 
used all his influence with his uncle against the match, the contract 
was signed, and May, 1641, prince William landed Gravesend, 
where was received great state, and conducted London 
make the acquaintance his betrothed. The story all that 
follows fully told the vivid and picturesque letters sent 
Aerssens the stadholder. With difficulty can the make 
its way through the densely crowded streets, throngs people 
pressing round the carriage with cries and benediction.™ 
last the palace reached, and the presence-chamber stand 
the king and queen with all their court receive the bridegroom- 
elect, who, unabashed finding himself amidst all this strange 
assembly majesties and princes, advances with easy courtliness 
and delivers little set speeches English with unaffected grace, 
which wins all hearts. But one important personage not there, 
the princess herself. She has been ill, and still confined her 
room. Thither, then, after due exchange ceremonious embraces, 
the royal parents conduct his highness. curious scene 
slight historic interest, this which the brilliant boy, perhaps the 
most gifted his gifted race, makes his first acquaintance with the 
little maiden who was the mother William III. 
trying ordeal for him, but, summoning his courage, advances 
boldly the bed, where lay ‘his mistress’ with her tiny sister 
her side, and utters some words compliment, for which the 
governess standing thanks him the princess’s name. Yet 
how much more trying would have been, had known that the 
king and queen had stolen softly into the room, and had concealed 
themselves behind the bed see the meeting these two 
How refreshingly bright this glimpse that happy family affec- 
tion, which reigned this courtly over which the 
clouds misfortune were already darkly louring. Here see 
Charles and Henrietta Maria their best, and can well imagine 
the amused interest with which the father and mother would watch 
the childish courtship, day day the boy and girl shyly played 
love-making, and strove with comic gravity rise the dignity 
their new relations. The young prince himself letter his 
father recounts his experiences and the progress his wooing. 
‘Your highness,’ writes, ‘bids inform you how 
getting with the princess, and very much love; will 


Nous ewmes passer travers tant peuple, qu’il estoit quasy impossible 
gaigner cour, sans bon ordre truly English characteristic) avoit esté donner 
rue rue. V.A. scauroit croire avec combien bénédictions d’acclamations 
fut regue, oserions bien dire, que cent ans fait entrée laquelle 
grands petits ont temoigné pareille joye satisfaction. Archives, 434. 

Pour voir rencontre ces deux amoureux qui avec 
Archives, 435. 
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tell you how everything is. first were both little 
serious, but now are quite our ease find her much 
prettier than her love her very much and believe she 
loves The wedding took place with much curious and 
stately ceremonial May, and then, after short sojourn 
Whitehall the society his bride, William returned Holland, 
leaving madame princesse’ follow her mother’s charge 
some months later. 

And now that these long marriage negotiations have length 
been brought happy termination, time for retrace 
our steps. The battle the Downs had filled the Netherlanders 
with fresh energy, and Frederick Henry took the field 1640 
the head large army, and advanced into the enemy’s territory, 
His design was lay siege Bruges, but his path lay across 
country intersected with streams, and the town was abso- 
lutely necessary for him anticipate the enemy the rapidity 
his movements. was within ace achieving his object. But 
success depended upon hours, and slight and unnecessary delay 
the part one his lieutenants throwing bridge over 
the river Ley was sufficient give the enemy time occupy 
force the opposite bank and the approaches the town. The 
prince, hearing what had occurred, saw once that his 
opportunity had passed, and reluctantly abandoned his enterprise. 
Baulked this direction, and finding that the Spaniards’ were 
content remain the defensive, the stadholder, autumn was 
drawing on, anxious signalise the campaign some feat arms, 
resolved attempt the capture Hulst. was again unfortu- 
nate. found that the enemy had forestalled his intentions and 
planted themselves across his path. Angry finding his way thus 
second time barred, Frederick Henry determined armis 
force his passage, but assault upon some detached forts was 
driven back with loss, and the cost the life Henry Casimir, 
the brave and popular young stadholder Frisia, who was shot 
chance mélée, while riding with only three attendants give 
fresh orders his troops.. was but twenty-nine years age, 
and his loss was deplored throughout the entire Netherlands, and 
one more than his cousin, the prince After 


commancement nous avons esté peu cérieux tout deux, mais présent nous 
sommes fort libre ensemble bien plus belle que painture Vaime fort, 
crois qu’elle m’aime aussy. Archives, 460. 

full and circumstantial account, with many details, the wedding 
itself, the festivities which followed, and the odd ceremony the nuptial couchée, 
will found letters Archives, pp. 457-464. 
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this severe check the army retired and was placed winter quarters. 
The death Count Henry was the more lamented caused 
vacancy the stadholderships Frisia, Groningen, and Drenthe, 
and strenuous effort was made secure their reversion 
Frederick Henry the exclusion William Frederick, the younger 
brother the late stadholder, proceeding which gave rise 
slight bitterness feeling between the families. the prince 
Orange had himself been the prime mover, from merely ambitious 
motives, the somewhat unworthy intrigues which certain 
his friends endeavoured bring about his election, would im- 
possible acquit him ungenerous behaviour his young cousin, 
the representative the gallant house many 
whose members had died with their face the foe defence 
the fatherland. There can be, however, doubt that was 
pushed on, spite his personal reluctance, the persuasion 
those who represented him that the gathering together the 
executive powers all the provinces single hand was for the 
advantage the union, and (an argument that was probably 
still more effective) that there was danger, case his demise, 
his young and inexperienced son the presence competitor 
his own The result these manceuvres secure the elec- 
tion Frederick Henry affords curious proof the susceptible 
temper the provinces, and their extreme dislike anything 
approaching dictation their internal affairs the part the 
representatives the union. Probably the prince Orange would 
have been appointed stadholder Frisia, afterwards was 
Groningen and Drenthe, but unfortunately his friends the 
states-general thought well get that body pass resolution 
his favour, and send deputation the states Frisia 
recommend his election them. step could have been more 
ill-advised. Resenting all interference with their freedom choice,”! 
the Frisians once unanimously selected William Frederick for 
their stadholder, and sent deputation their part 
the states Groningen likewise. Their intrusion this 
instance also defeated its object, and the election Frederick 
Henry Groningen and Drenthe, breach was opened between 

The person who bestirred himself the most this affair was certain Monsieur 
Leu Willhem, brother-in-law Constantine Huyghens, the prince’s secretary. 
His letters (15 number) published the archives are remarkable interest (espe- 
cially letters 616, 617, 620, and 634) the student the constitution the united 
provinces. With respect the attitude Frederick Henry the following extracts 
throw much est question que n’use plus tant flegme, writes 


and adds, excita, quaeso, heroem, 289. And again: A., 


que trop lentement avec trop retenue affaires qui touchent grandeur 
maison (p. 287). 


Willhem remarks this, Quand les ont senti ils ont fait les 
échappés. Archives, 289. 
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the two branches the house Nassau, which was not healed for 
many years.” 

The campaign 1641 was marked the capture Gennep, 
strongly fortified post, very difficult access, the possession 
which the states greatly strengthened their eastern frontier: 
was otherwise devoid interest. Doubtless during this and the 
preceding year the mind the prince was much preoccupied with 
the many thorny negotiations and tangled questions policy, 
which must have made heavy claims upon his time and thoughts, 
and explain the comparative slackness and want energy clearly 
discernible his conduct military operations. Moreover, both 
sides were their hearts sick fighting, and the death the 
cardinal Infant, who had shown himself wise and politic governor 
and general mean led each the two contend- 
ing parties adopting 1642 purely defensive attitude. 

The event the year was the arrival the English queen 
the Hague, accompanied the princess royal. For many months 
the prince Orange had been pressing Charles fulfil the terms 
the marriage contract sending his daughter reside her 
adopted country. last, after many delays, and the hope, 
the one hand, that the presence his queen the Hague might 
secure him assistance from Holland the coming struggle between 
himself and his parliament, and the other that the union, thus 
finally sealed, between his eldest daughter and prince, 
whose father was the foremost citizen republican government, 
might conciliate him public opinion home, the spring 
1642 determined dispatch the little princess and her mother 
the Netherlands, attended splendid suite. They landed 
Helvoetsluys March 12, and were conducted state the 
capital, where magnificent reception awaited them. 
Maria remained for twelve months Holland, and her presence 
member the family, the residence the stadholder, was 
welcome alike Frederick Henry and the people the Nether- 
lands. gave visible proof that the house Orange, this 
great alliance, was now recognised being status worthy 
associate equal terms with royalty. The prince thereby gained 
additional authority and importance, not merely the exercise 
his functions home, but still more the eyes foreign mon- 
archs. And the case one whose popularity was widespread 
throughout the united provinces this increase dignity, far 
from arousing feelings jealousy and alarm the minds the 
great majority the people, was greeted with enthusiastic demon- 
strations good feeling. deep-rooted was the affection felt for 


Count William eventually married Albertine Agnes, daughter Frederick Henry. 
November Kommelijn speaks him, een jong, dapper, kloeck, 
verstandigh Helt. (Lijf van ii. 107.) 
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their victorious and conciliatory stadholder, even those who 

frequently opposed his proposals, completely did they identify 

themselves with him and fortunes his house, that, the 

receptions accorded her Haarlem, Delft, Rotterdam, and above 

all Amsterdam, conclusively prove, even the sternest republicans 

Holland were delighted honour the English queen because she 

was the mother the future princess But despite all 

this display good-will, the visit Henrietta Maria was, from 

her own point view, not success. Civil war had now broken out 

England, and the king eagerly looked the prince Orange 

help him his difficulties. But Frederick Henry, although his 

own inclinations, well his family connexion, made him 

strong partisan the royal cause, was far too and 

prudent not perceive that would useless attempt per- 

suade the people the united provinces, and more particularly 
the Hollanders, sanction any assistance being given men 
money the prejudice those who seemed fighting de- 
fence their ancient political rights and for liberty conscience’ 
against the arbitrary encroachments would-be despotism. The 
result was compromise. William Strickland had been sent 
the parliamentary leaders, envoy the states-general, with the 
view counteracting the influence the queen. His mission was 
far successful that embassy was despatched from the united pro- 
England mediate their name, that were still possible, 
between the contending parties. But the days mediation were 
past, and, having thus satisfied their consciences, henceforth strict 
neutrality was observed the Netherlanders, though the wavering 
fortunes the struggle were watched with keen interest and strong 
partisan sympathies. 

Finding that she could achieve nothing prolonging her resi- 
dence Holland, the queen January 1643 made ineffectual 
attempt rejoin her husband his camp Newcastle, but, after 
being nine days sea, her vessel was driven back heavy storm 
and she was compelled return for while the Hague. last, 
March she set sail once more from Scheveningen, and reached, 
without further misadventure, the royal army York. The period, 
which have now arrived, witnessed the removal from the stage 
several those who had long played leading parts the history 
the times. the very close the year 1641, almost immediately 
after his return from his long and successful mission England, 
Aerssens died. About year the great Richelieu 
passed quietly away, still supreme the councils France, 


For circumstantial account the splendid festivities and pageants during the 
four days, when the queen was entertained the sole cost the town Amsterdam, 
see Komelijn, 114. 

Dec. 1642. 
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despite the cabals numerous bitter and powerful enemies, and 
the secret dislike the king himself, following into the grave his 
implacable adversary, Marie and followed her son 
Louis XIII,” whose feeble mind had long swayed through the 
awe inspired his commanding personality. had indicated 
his successor the cardinal Mazarin, and this subtle diplomatist and 
minister once stepped into his place wield the fascination 
which exercised upon the affections the new queen regent, 
Anne Austria, power absolute and more unquestioned than 
that his predecessor. 

Mazarin clave the policy Richelieu, and, overcoming the 
natural leanings the regent the cause the family which 
she was member, spared efforts strengthen the bonds the 
alliance with the united provinces, and bring about peace 
the advantage France and the expense the house Austria. 
But about this time change had been slowly working the mind 
Frederick Henry with respect the policy the French alliance, 
and the death Richelieu confirmed him the views which the 
course events had for some time indicated. When Aerssens 
went London endormir faict Duyns,’ found the 
mind Charles alienated from through jealousy the 
French alliance, but combats this insisting what him 
(Aerssens) appears the between the power 
France and Spain. Far-sighted statesman was, had not 
yet perceived that the canker had already eaten deep into the heart 
and life the still outwardly imposing structure the empire 
Philip while the French monarchy, long torn and wasted 
civil and religious dissensions, was slowly gathering its energies 
and resources, and under strong and centralised government was 
preparing the way that domination Europe from which 
other power was destined suffer quickly severely the 
United Netherlands. the provinces themselves large party 
had long been adverse the French connexion, and its views 
obtained about this time not unfavourable consideration from 
the stadholder. One plausible explanation the dilatory and 
indecisive character the campaigns 1641, 1642, and 1648 
found his undoubted disinclination further French 
acquisitions the Spanish even went far 
suggest the French ambassador that would well for the 


July 1642. May 1643. Archives, pp. 161, 363. 

France, dont est merveilleusement envié craint, mais, comme 
nous disons, sans cause, veu qu’elle scauroit beaucoup balancer grandeur 
Aerssens Frederick Henry. 343. 

quelque tems, que les progrés Roi dans les Pays-Bas 
donnent grandes outrages aux Estats aux peuples, été plusieurs fois pressé 
pas engager les campagnes des enterprises, qui faciliteront les conquestes 
Roy Flandre. Estrades, Lettres Neg. 63. 
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king carry his arms elsewhere, Italy Catalonia. the 
policy, which had the first cemented the alliance, and whose 
spirit was oppose ‘ultramontane despotism the union 
protestantism with intelligent and moderate catholicism,’ re- 
mained true, but his soul became more and more possessed with 
the desire for peace, and this peace was not concluded sooner, 
the fault lay not with the prince Orange, but the difficult cir- 
cumstances the time. was his duty see that the states 
obtained the best terms possible, reward for the long and 
arduous struggle which they had been engaged for well-nigh 
three generations. them was choice evils—either 
continue the war against their interests see peace concluded 
their disadvantage, and the stadholder, the director the 
Netherland foreign policy, was necessity compelled bide his 
time. 

the beginning 1648, the duke d’Enghien,*' when but 
twenty years age, astonished the world completely routing the 
Spanish army pitched battle Rocroy. The remnants the 
defeated host took refuge the Netherlands. The victorious 
commander laid siege Thionville. Such success, his then 
frame mind, was but additional incentive the prince 
Orange attempt nothing ambitious heroic. 

order satisfy the demands his allies, kept his forces 
touch with the Spaniards, and skilfully prevented them from 
interfering with the French siege operations. With the fall 
Thionville, felt that his duty was accomplished, and immediately 
withdrew his troops Bergen-op-Zoom. the dull campaign 
was brought brilliant close cavalry fight, which the 
young prince William, his very first exercise military com- 
mand, highly distinguished himself. the early morning 
Sept., small troop Netherland horse made their appearance 
before the Spanish camp, which lay Burgerhout, village the 
north Antwerp. The sentinels perceive them 
obscurity and inform the Spanish commander, who once orders 
his cavalry general, Don John Borgia, attack them. The 
Netherlanders feign hasty retreat, and Borgia, pursuing them 
hotly with 1,000 cavalry and 300 infantry, falls into the snare that 
had been prepared for him. certain spot, the main body 
the states’ cavalry lay ambush under the command prince 
William, and suddenly the Spaniards found themselves assailed 
every side. fierce hand-to-hand conflict ensued, but the issue 
was never for moment doubtful, and the whole Borgia’s force 
was either killed captured, himself being among the prisoners, 
with many other officers distinction. his return Bergen, 
prince William was met his father, who was highly delighted 


Afterwards known the Great Condé. 
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this autumn, two special envoys (counts Avaux and 
Servient) arrived the Hague from cardinal Mazarin, consult 
the states the terms which they would willing treat 
for peace. This-was the first commencement the protracted 
negotiations which were end the peace Westphalia. The 
immediate result their visit was renewal the engagement 
between France and the united provinces not make separate 
peace treaty except mutual consent, and meanwhile prose- 
cute the war with vigour. With this object, then, the prince 

1644 took the field with fine army, and set himself earnest 


his success, and publicly and his officers for their 


the task capturing Sas van This extremely important 
fortress lay upon the Ley, the great canal was called, which 
connected the town Ghent with the Scheldt. was regarded 
the bulwark Ghent and Flanders, and gave its pos- 
sessors the command one the principal water-ways the 
country. Its defences, both nature and art, were the most 
formidable description, and, indeed, covered army the 

field, the approach hostile force was impussible. The first 


attempt the stadholder reach was foiled, and recourse was 
had stratagem. Making feint upon Bruges and being antici- 
pated the enemy, the prince sent orders his fleet assemble 
Phillippine, and commanded detachment his army march 
with much demonstration the direction that port, 

were his intention return forthwith Zealand. The enemy’s 
attention was thus diverted, and, meantime, forced marches, 
night.and day, the main body hurried towards Sas, the Ley was 

crossed company swimmers, the opposite bank occupied, 
bridge thrown across, and before the Spanish army had time 
interpose, the fortress was already invested. the beginning 
August the trenches were opened, and despite all the impedi- 
ments which lay his way, from the marshy surroundings the 
place, Frederick Henry pushed his operations with such resist- 
less vigour that, less than five weeks, the garrison was compelled 
surrender. was striking and most valuable success, and 
was due entirely the skill, resources, and conduct the prince 
Orange, who proved himself have lost none the qualities 


which had marked his great campaigns 1629, 1634, and 
Two instances will suffice show how, even the last years 
his life, his old intrepidity and hardihood were less conspicuous 
than before. Ever the front, wherever danger fatigue was 


The words Frederick Henry his Memoirs show how gratified the old warrior 
was his son’s first victory. (Mémoires 319.) réjowit avec son fils 
bon succés que avoit donné son premier employ commencement, 

Sluice Ghent. 
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faced, gave his men example which spurred them 
almost incredible efforts. one occasion, was walking arm-in- 
arm with engineer, who was superintending the entrenchment 
post just won from the enemy, under heavy fire, when 
cannon-ball carried away his companion’s disengaged arm, 
was the very act addressing him. another time, bois- 
terous gale, accompanied torrents rain, the time 
the spring-tide, had caused violent inundation, which had 
flooded the trenches, and apparently made them untenable. But 
the prince was not beaten back storm and flood, any more 
than the bullets the garrison. Walking through the water, 
which rose above his knees, proceeded along the whole the 
lines, encouraging the men and deyising means alleviate the evil. 
Such leader could not fail secure the devotion his soldiers. 


The capture Hulst was now alone wanting secure the states 
the possession the county Waas, that part Flanders 
called which skirts the south bank the Scheldt. The siege 
this place had been more than once planned, and have already 
seen how attempt surprise 1640 was, the last moment, 
frustrated the cost the valuable life Henry Casimir, the 
stadholder Frisia. last, 1645, thanks diversion made 
the French the direction Bruges, the prince was able 
transport his army without serious opposition across the Scheldt 
and effect the investment the town. was very late the 
season, for October had already come, and Hulst was surrounded 
elaborate and scientific fortifications, manned powerful 
garrison. ‘To take it, before the winter set in, seemed hopeless. 
But Frederick Henry, with his flanks protected one side the 
Scheldt, the other Sas, felt his position secure, and employ- 
ing all the resources his accumulated experience pressed 
his attack with such indomitable energy and resolution, that 
Nov. the governor was driven capitulate. The news the 
fall Hulst was greeted with immense joy throughout the united 
provinces, and was looked upon almost miraculous. The return 
the stadholder the Hague was triumphal every 
town passed had public reception, and votes thanks were 
offered him the states-general, the provincial states, and the 
various municipalities, for success which was felt especial 
importance the eve the negotiations for general peace. For 
but very few days after Frederick Henry’s arrival the capital, 
the ambassadors plenipotentiary the United Netherlands left for 
Munster, where (as tlie prince records the very last sentence 
his memoirs) they were received with great honour, accorded the 
title excellency, and treated equal terms the envoys the 
emperor, and the kings France and Spain. The little group 

VOL. V.— NO. 
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revolted provinces had not merely won their independence, but 
had come ranked among the great powers Europe. 

The capture Hulst was destined the last exploit 
Frederick Henry’s life. went into the field, indeed, 1646, 
but recurring attacks gout had begun enfeeble alike his mental 
and his bodily powers. With the exception ineffectual attempt 
take Venloo confined himself the task watching the 
frontiers, and preventing the Spanish forces from interfering with 
the progress the French army, which after capturing Courtrai 
had laid siege Dunkirk. This stronghold the Flemish free- 
booters who had long preyed upon Dutch commerce, and had 
fought out many fierce combat with the Hollanders and Zealanders 
with desperate tenacity and courage upon the open sea, was destined 
last succumb. Blockaded powerful fleet under Tromp, 
and assailed the duc d’Enghien land, surrendered after 
short siege, and passed henceforth into the hands the French. 

The prince Orange returned home from his last campaign 
hopelessly broken health, and martyr the most agonising 
sufferings. The last months his life were lit the wedding 
festivities which attended the marriage his daughter Louise with 
Frederick William Brandenburg, commonly called the Great 
Elector. The sick man was brought down chair see the 
ball which took place upon the evening the nuptials, and evinced 
great satisfaction seeing his daughter united one whose early 
years had been passed the Hague, and whose distinguished mili- 
tary and statesmanlike qualities owed little his own teaching 
and March his sufferings ended, and the 
sixty-third year his age, having truly finished his course, Frede- 
rick Henry Orange-Nassau was gathered his fathers, the 
great sorrow all Netherlanders every class, degree, and per- 
suasion. Despite his own expressed wishes was determined the 
states-general signalise their sense the splendid services the 
deceased had rendered his country magnificent public 
funeral. The body the stadholder was accordingly embalmed, 
and after lying state until May was conveyed solemn pro- 
cession and with regal pageantry, attended thousands sym- 
pathising mourners, laid beside those his father and brother 
his native town 

This narrative necessarily restricted its aims, and only 
attempts throw light upon the political and military history 
Frederick Henry and his times. another and time must 


Besides the great elector, Duke Bernard Saxe-Weimar, Torstenson, Charles 
Gustavus, and Turenne were all formed the school Frederick Henry and owned 
him their master the art war. 

For full description the funeral ceremony see Post’s Begraeffenisse van 
Frederik Henrick, Prince van Orange, 1651, Amsterdam, with double plates. 
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left the grateful task recording the more peaceful glories 
that great epoch, when Dutch art, Dutch literature, and Dutch 
commerce alike attained the zenith their greatness. was 
time glowing activity and enterprise, full all those elements 
picturesqueness, colour, and variety which give life and interest 
the narrative the historian, but any adequate exposition 
which, all its many-sided aspects, demands large 
Here our subject-matter defined, and requires concentrate 
our attention upon the figure which holds the principal place the 
foreground any record the period, and upon the accessories 
which immediately surround him, but shall not overstep the 
assigned limits our theme, if, complete our portraiture the 
statesman and warrior, depict conclusion some the more 
strictly personal traits and characteristics the man. Frederick 
Henry has been described who may pardoned erred 
the side hero-worship, being the handsomest prince his 
time. was undoubtedly man striking presence, with well- 
formed masculine features, and frank, open countenance, the 
good-humoured mouth and chin shaded rather than concealed 
carefully trimmed moustache and pointed tuft below the lower 
lip, and the pervading expression kindliness and affability 
brought out into relief the contrast which presented the 
fearless, straightforward glance the eye, and the firmly built 
robust figure. His frame indeed, through constant exposure and 
exercise, was hardened and inured fatigue enable him 
sustain the greatest labours and privations well the hum- 
blest his soldiers, and gave him peculiarly martial air and 
the more even the midst the toils the cam- 
paign always paid the most scrupulous attention his person 
and dress, and had the rare art combining his attire extreme 
neatness with apparent negligence. all those with whom 
associated, whatever rank degree, showed himself courteous 
and friendly the same time never forgot his dignity, and 
one ever thought trespassing upon his good nature, venturing 
upon too great familiarity. All writers upon the period unite 
ascribing Frederick Henry remarkable amiability and loveable- 
ness disposition. His temper always led him 
methods conciliation, and putting the best construction upon 
motives and actions. the midst the struggles and rivalries 
between the discordant factions and authorities, which often 
thwarted his dearest projects, was never accused harshness 
unfair dealing, and accomplished the almost impossible feat win- 
ning throughout his life the ungrudging respect and affection all 

The present writer has briefly treated the subject Holland and her Literature 


the Seventeenth Century, Macmillan’s Magazine: June, 
Constantine Huyghens, Mémoires, 88. 
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parties and persons the Netherlands, even his political oppo- 
nents. Such character this has course its weak side. The 
desire conciliate often led the stadholder appear dilatory and 
slow forming his decisions, and irresolute acting upon them. 
Yet this tardiness and indecision ruler placed the position 
Frederick Henry was probably more productive good than 
evil, when sprang, not from feebleness, but from deliberate policy. 
The soldier whose daring courage led him repeatedly expose his 
life the forefront danger, and the general who had acquired 
the repute being the strictest disciplinarians, could well afford 
disregard any imputations that his constant efforts reconcile 
jarring interests mediation and compromise were prompted 
timidity. His success proves that acted wisely, and that with 
him moderation and tolerance were not the marks weakness, but 
rather reserve strength. Probably few men have ever led 
life more ceaseless and relentless labour than did Frederick 
Henry, the field and the cabinet, during the twenty-two years 
his stadholderate. And yet was naturally fond ease, far from 
averse the pleasures the table, luxurious his tastes, and 
delighting the arts peace, and more especially building and 
gardening. But deliberately and unselfishly sacrificed himself 
and ‘his inclinations his sense public duty. His love and 
devotion his fatherland, and not ambition the desire 
aggrandising himself and his house, were the ruling motives his 
Always looking forward the days when peace should 
come, died harness, when within sight the goal for which 
had long striven, leaving memory which cherished his 
countrymen, and which deserves the approbation posterity. 


Richard Church 


1814-1816. 


1814 1822 Church’s energies were diverted into new 
channel, where found even more scope for his passion for 
adventure than the hazards Capri the training Greek 
brigands. Had pursued the ordinary course service the 
English army, there can doubt that would have risen 
high command; but his nature was altogether opposed such 
monotonous advance. loved peril and delighted 
feeling his power over undisciplined mountaineers, and seeing 
raw recruits the most unpromising appearance grow under his 
keen yet sympathetic eye into orderly and steady troops. The 
command the Corsican Rangers had accustomed him dealing 
with such materials, and the levy the Greek regiment Zante 
had perfected his experience. give such exciting and re- 
sponsible work for the routine English parade-ground, now 
that the Peninsular war was over, was repugnant his energetic 
nature; and find him taking service where there was plenty 
done and seen, and where soon had opportunity ex- 
tending his experience managing men who lived open con- 
tempt all authority. The particular direction now taken was 
due large measure new influence which had come upon 
him, and which for many years reigned over his enthusiastic and 
loyal disposition. This influence belonged Count Nugent, 
English officer attached first the Austrian and then the 
Neapolitan service, who seems have been the Prince Rupert 
the southern campaigns against Buonaparte—a man high mettle, 
beloved his comrades, eager for battle, and carrying with him 
that good fortune which often accompanies brilliant audacity. 
Church was already intimately acquainted with Nugent when 
joined him Vienna 1813. his way back the Ionian 
Islands after his absence leave England, the young lieutenant- 
colonel Greek light infantry was entrusted Lord Castlereagh 
with political mission Constantinople, with orders way 
Vienna and his road visit the chief armies the allies. 


Lord Castlereagh Lieut.-Col. Church, Aug. 1813. 
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had begun with Sweden, where travelled from Gottenburg 
Ystad; and then, crossing Stralsund, met his old friend Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Stewart, Lord 
Castlereagh’s brother, whose company witnessed review 
Arenschild’s Russo-German legion, and drank bumper Wel- 
lington for his triumph Vittoria. Passing through Berlin, 
arrived Vienna August, where Lord Cathcart received him 
very graciously, and gave him commission flattering was 
agreeable, though practically superseded his original route 
Constantinople. ‘He has directed me,’ wrote Church Colonel 
Bunbury (11 Aug. 1813), proceed join General Nugent, with 
whom present here. leave to-day for Agram, and the 
corps under his command destined open the communication 
with the Adriatic. After the communication opened shall pro- 
ceed Zante, and return from thence the continent, bringing 
with such troops General Campbell may spare, together with 
own men, and also leaving proper officers for the recruiting 
the regiment and the forwarding them speedily possible 
and reckon upon good service from them even undisciplined 
state.’ This was just the sort vigorous work enjoyed, and 
looked forward with his usual sanguine hopefulness brilliant 
campaign under the man for whom had already conceived 
strong affection. usual, too, spent what could aiding 
the public cause. likely the first British officer em- 
ployed actively this service, adding also inconsiderable means 
it. Iam sanguine enough trust that exertions will not 
fail gain credit the field.’ had not, however, advanced 
far into Croatia when matters began assume less rosy hue. 
wrote Colonel Bunbury from Carlstadt (20 Aug. 1813), confess 
thunderstruck with the appearance and system the Austrian 
generals whom have seen, nor can augur anything favourable 
from their proceedings. those Bohemia are not better than 
the gentlemen have seen hitherto, candidly confess have 
wish serve with them. believe our friend General Nugent 
feels these things much do, and sees them the same light. 
extricates himself altogether from their hands, something 
may done, but long remains under their orders nothing 
brilliant can possibly take place. have never suffered 
much ennui life since have mixed with and become 
companion the Austrian officers. could say great deal about 
everybody, but dare not. Having nothing do, more 
like spectator, situation the most abominable all others. 
The Austrian army amounts 260,000 men, neither more nor less. 
The soldiers and people are enthusiastic, and bitter enemies the 
French but how they will conducted their chief, God 

happened, none the things dreaded came pass. 
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The Austrians under Nugent, series rapid marches and 
surprises, drove the enemy from before Carlstadt, and 
occupied Fiume (26 Aug.) with only 1,500 men, and opened com- 
munications with the British fleet under Admiral Fremantle 
the Church then left for Zante draw off contingent 
troops for the Italian campaign, but men could not spared.” 
The second Greek regiment, however, have was raised 
and placed under his command, Paxo was taken, and then came the 
general peace, and the services the Ionian regiments were 
longer needed. the conclusion armistice with Murat 
February Church was sent Naples negotiate the situation 
Corfu, which was shortly afterwards surrendered Great Britain 
and after disbanding the Greek regiments was summoned 
Lord Cathcart November 1814 make his report the Ionian 
Islands the congress Vienna. was still there when the 
news Buonaparte’s escape from Elba, the spring 1815, 
dropped like bomb the midst the stately ceremonies that 
portentous conclave. Among the various hurried dispositions 
which ensued the influence Nugent made itself felt Church’s 
destination. the count’s special request was appointed 
accompany British military resident with the Austrian army 
during the campaign against Murat Italy, and subsequently 
against the army Provence, His reports from head-quarters 
Lord Stewart have been preserved, and form con- 
nected narrative little-known campaign, which (April— 
May 1815) Murat’s army was driven from Mantua all the way 
Naples. When arrived the scene action found Bianchi’s 
and Neyperg’s divisions the imperial army Italy, under 
Frimont commander-in-chief, already the thick the fray. 
Murat and the Neapolitan troops had been defeated the Tanaro, 
and abandon the whole line the Po. Nugent, com- 
manding Bianchi’s advance guard, was pursuing Murat with his 
usual dash towards Rimini. Step step the Austrians and 
Tuscans, series small engagements, pressed King Joachim’ 
southward, while Nugent and Church, marching, with their cus- 
tomary rapidity, 100 miles three days, Rome and pre- 
pared for the advance upon Naples. The usurper’s army was 
gradually melting away; 400,000 had dwindled 10,000, and 
when Nugent with but tenth their numbers forced battle the 


Church Lord Carlstadt, Aug., Fiume, Aug. 1813; Lord 
Bentinck, Zante, Sept. 1813. 

Church Lord Bentinck, Zante, Sept. 1813. Supra, 29. 

Lieut.-General Campbell Church, Zante, Feb. 1814. 

Lord Stewart, head-quarters, Mantua, April Serravalle, April Rome, 
5,9, and May; Arce, May; San Germano, May; Caijanello, May; 
Aversa, Naples, May, 1815. 
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Neapolitans Miguano, near San Germano, hardly 700 escaped 
announce the destruction the ‘Army the Interior.’ The 
remnant capitulated Capua; Murat took flight; and the im- 
perial army escorted Prince Leopold Sicily into Naples amidst 
the plaudits the fickle inhabitants (22 May 1815). The cam- 
paign had been full interest and excitement, and Church had 
himself specially contributed its success raising 5,000 recruits 
Rome, where enjoyed the curious distinction being sole 
military commander for over fortnight. His conduct received the 
unqualified approval the general commanding the forces Sicily, 
and the thanks the king; was decorated with the order 
the Fleur Lys; and created maresciallo campo (major- 
general) his restored Neapolitan majesty, Ferdinand IV. 

Hardly was this business over when Bianchi and Nugent were 
sent Provence put down the remains Buonapartism there, 
and moderate the excesses the royalists, who were exacting 
sanguinary reprisals from the vanquished. Church accompanied 
the army the same capacity before, from July November 
1815. Landing Nice, found the whole country roused 
indignation the barbarities the Buonapartists under Marshal 
Brune, the same who was said have exhibited the head the 
beautiful and unfortunate princesse Lamballe Marie Antoinette 
the point pike the window her prison the Temple. 
Church confirmed the story his and one seems 
have been very sorry when Brune was lynched the people 
Avignon. 

Little importance marked the occupation the south 
The garrison Antibes was composed staunch Buona- 
partists, who refused surrender. They were the same men who 
had lately erected monument the shore the bay Jouan, 
hard by, commemorate the spot where Buonaparte had landed 
his return from Elba. Bianchi besieged the garrison, and 
Church razed the monument. Under was found box containing 
report the commemorative ceremony, signed all the 
the 87th and 106th regiments (who thereby solemnly pledged 
themselves the emperor’s cause), together with coins, stars, and 
eagles the Legion Honour. The copper tablet the monu- 
ment, which was given Church, and still the possession 
the family, bore this inscription, rudely 


Despatch Lord Burghersh, head-quarters, Nice, July 1815. 

Despatches Lord Burghersh, Cannes, July Lord Castlereagh, Cannes, 
July; Marseilles, July Aix, Aug.; Marseilles, 12, Aug.; Aix, Aug.; 
Avignon, Aug.; Nismes, 30, Aug.; Lord Exmouth, Avignon, Aug.; the 
senior officer the fleet, Avignon, Sept.; Lord Castlereagh, Avignon, 
Colonel Burrows, Avignon, Sept.; Lord Exmouth, Avignon, Sept.; Lord 
Castlereagh, Avignon, 15, 18, Sept., Oct.; Planta, Marseilles, 
Lord Castlereagh, Marseilles, 24, Oct. 1815. 
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NAPOLEON TRAHI S’ELOIGNA TRONE 
RAPPELE PAR LES NATION, 

C’EST ICI QU’IL DEBARQUA mars 1815. 


Provence was then overrun foreign troops. Sir Hudson Lowe 
commanded the British land force Marseilles; Lord Exmouth 
and the Mediterranean squadron co-operated with Bianchi along 
the coast; the latter’s advance guard under Nugent was already 
within the French border. Church perceived, with that ready 
sympathy for the unfortunate which was one his leading charac- 
teristics, that the luckless Provencaux, most whom were loyal 
the old order, were driven the brink ruin the successive 
incursions Buonapartist and royalist armies, and immediately 
despatched vigorous remonstrances Lord Castlereagh Paris, 
urging him have orders cancelled and the Austrian 
army stopped the frontier. What success had head- 
quarters uncertain; but his direct appeal Bianchi had the de- 
sired effect: the order advance was recalled, and Provence was 
saved from further exactions. 

Before this, August, and Nugent accompanied Lord 
Exmouth visit inspection the French arsenal Toulon. 
They saw twenty-four ships the line, and twelve fourteen’ 
one them had any rigging. Nor were there many guns; fact, 
arsenal seems almost destitute the means equipping 
squadron three four sail the line.’ Soon after this visit 
Nugent left France take command the Austrian troops 
Naples, and, Bianchi’s army also evacuated Avignon, Church’s 
commission letter from Lord Castlereagh (18 Oct. 
1815) conveyed permission return England, and the prince 
regent’s ‘entire approbation the manner which had per- 
formed the duties the missions with which had been entrusted.’ 
had shortly before received the decoration companion the 
Bath, common with few other distinguished officers, who had 
been similarly employed residents with the continental armies 
—among them Sir (afterwards viscount) Hardinge and Colonel 
Leake, well known the topographer Greece. 

What Church was doing during the next year two can only 
gathered from few letters. was still Marseilles 
November 1815, for there received very friendly note from 
Lord Exmouth, strongly advising him stick Naples, under 
Nugent’s wing,’ and thus keep his name before the Austrian 
authorities, who were sure hold the predominant influence 


Lord Castlereagh, Cannes, July 1815. 
Lord Burghersh, Marseilles, Aug. 1815 
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Italy for some time least; and proposing meeting Leghorn 
and month together Rome. But call from his general drew 
him now Naples, where had already received the title 
major-general the Neapolitan army. letter this time from 
his old colonel, Hudson Lowe, mentions the consent the Horse 
Guards Church’s Neapolitan adds, going 
out St. Helena—wide the poles asunder! hope, however, 
not for any long period.’ Church was evidently attracted Lord 
impetuous character, and must have sought share 
the vigorous action taken the admiral the spring 
for the suppression slavery the Barbary states. was 
just the work would have relished, and, sending home more 
than 1,100 Sicilian and Neapolitan slaves, Lord Exmouth wrote 


Boyne, off Lampedosa: May 1816. 


dear Church,—I will not permit the transport with the last the 
slaves from Tripoli proceed Naples without giving you farewell 
from the Mediterranean for old England. have call only Algiers, 
where should rejoice give them lesson from the sides the old 
Boyne. dare act, wish, only hope meeting some orders 
from home which may allow further than have done. 
sure there but one feeling amongst all, from the flag the keel. 
have obtained from Tunis and Tripoli signed declarations that they 
will make, rather keep, more slaves, but, case war, exchange 
prisoners and treat them with humanity and the same manner 
European nations. think have released about twenty-four twenty- 
five hundred, and shipped them off once. You will laugh when 
tell you the Bey Tripoli, who has murdered his father and brother with 
some half-score cousins, absolutely cried like child the morning his 
slaves embarked. had four who slept his room for years from 
fear: for you must know that his conscience troubles him his dreams. 
God bless you! offers friendship, having done 
last, and wish you believe sincere, and that am, Church, 
with great truth and regard, 

Your faithful friend and servant, 


The admiral’s desires about Algiers were soon gratified, and 
August came the famous bombardment which ought have put 
end for ever slavery the deylik. Church must have been 
greatly disappointed that was not with Lord Exmouth the 
time; for despatch from the marquis Circello, dated 
Aug. 1816, was appointed special mission for the king 
Naples accompany the English admiral, and recover the 
Neapolitan prisoners then confinement, and obtain certain ad- 
vantages for the kingdom the Two Sicilies. sounds very strange 
now that the Neapolitan government were bound ancient 
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treaty pay the dey Algiers 20,000 dollars annually but 
notorious that all the maritime powers Europe had been the 
habit paying black-mail the Barbary States ever since the 
days Ochiali and the battle There were besides 
600 700 Neapolitan slaves, for whom the ransom 1,000 dollars 
head was demanded. But Lord Exmouth’s cannon had blown 
existing treaties, and Church could not have been time join his 
friend the deliverance the prisoners, nor does appear that 
accepted the mission. 


VI. 1817—20. 


new and arduous field work now opened before him. 
The recovery the crown Ferdinand IV, the Two 
Sicilies, had not been attended with propitious consequences. The 
king’s treachery the matter the constitution, the jealousy 
Murat’s old officers, and the rivalries Italians and Austrians, 
tended paralyse the government and breed discontent throughout 
the provinces. Moreover the policy encouraging secret societies 
their war against the French now bore fruit; what had been 
used tool against Buonaparte now weapon against all 
constituted authority. The country was overrun 
the most desperate character. Communications were interrupted 
the roads were perilous the last degree government specie was 
intercepted and, spite the deterrent effect highwaymen’s 
heads stuck the valley Bovino, few travellers ventured 
thread that gloomy pass the Apulias. Canosa’s foundation the 
Calderari counterpoise the Carbonari had done more harm 
than good the new society only irritated the people and intimidated 
the magistrates, who found themselves surrounded new body 
spies quite dangerous the good cousins’ who levied black 
mail all the respectable inhabitants.” 

1817 affairs had grown crisis. The secret societies were 
supreme the land. Besides the Carbonari, who were sometimes 
Gabriele Rossetti, the poet’s father—and 
sometimes there were such sects the ‘European Patriots’ 
and the themselves comparatively innocent 
crime, though their members often belonged more guilty associa- 
tions. Worst all was the company the Decisi,’ Order 
Jupiter Tonans,’ species nihilists, vowed the destruction 
all existing institutions and the assassination all obstructors. 
The records this society, which were afterwards seized Church, 
proved that their immediate objects were murder and plunder. 


See the writer’s Barbary Corsairs, (1890), ch. xix. 

The materials for most the facts related this section are found General 
Church’s manuscript memoirs the state the Apulias, and Baron Bertholdi’s 
anonymous Memoirs the Carbonari (Murray, 1821). 
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one could join unless could boast two murders committed 
with his own hands, and every member was pledged assassinate 
any person whom the order might choose condemn. was 
desired get rival creditor out the way, all that was 
necessary was apply the Decisi, and pay sufficient fee, when 
the man’s life was not worth week’s purchase. The villains did 
their work neatly and with becoming solemnity, and, some 
sacred rite, accompanied the blare trumpets, plunged their 
daggers into their victim’s heart con vero entusiasmo. Threatening 
letters formed part their method, and lands and property all 
sorts were annexed the point the dagger. Four dots added 
threatening letter secured instant obedience: for they signified 
death. symbol their sanguinary character the diplomas 
membership were written blood. 

The president this dreaded society was the abbate Ciro 
Annichiarico, priest Grottaglie, who had begun his ecclesias- 
tical career with the extermination neighbouring family, and 
had revenged himself for his consequent imprisonment vowing 
war against all authority, human and divine, for the rest his 
unnatural life. Ciro was one those dazzling scoundrels whose 
daring and address are apt for the moment make one forget their 
crimes. was horseman and unerring shot; danger 
cowed him, risk was too great berun. His fertility disguise 
and marvellous adroitness escape gave him the reputation 
enchanter, that folk hardly dared whisper his name for fear 
his imps should seize and true his character, like Claver- 
house, said have met his death last the silver bullet. 
Women -adored him, and had mistress every town and 
village the wide his depredations who loved him none 
the less that was assassin dye black history 
romance has ever painted. 

was now man forty, and for eighteen years had been 
the scourge the Apulias—or the Terra Bari and Terra 
Otranto, give them their modern names—when General Church 
was appointed, first inquire into the state the provinces, and 
then take over the supreme command (1817). that time 
there were least members secret societies the 
Apulias, many whom, however, belonged more from fear than 
inclination for was well known that who was not for the 
Decisi was counted against them, and such did not dare cross 
their own thresholds, lest they should meet the poniard. From 
twenty twenty-five murders were taking place every week, many 
them accompanied details revolting nature. beautiful 
girl, princess, whose youth and beauty and total lack protection 
should have been defence enough, was brutally murdered, and 
worse, her own chamber, out mere greed gold. band 
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ruffians was disguised policinelli, and attended the village 
merrymakings, only plunge their steel into their unsuspecting 
partners boon fellows the dance evening carouse. 

far all efforts suppress these terrible associations had been 
fruitless. The fault did not lie with the central government, which 
was for the moment exceptionally able. Canosa’s successor, Don 
Luigi de’ Medicis, the leading minister, was man talent, 
scholar, and gentleman; old Danero, the minister the navy, 
‘who slept every night his life his red pantaloons with his 
sword his side,’ ready for emergencies, and who lived 108, 
was the type honest somewhat antique officer; Count 
Nugent was captain-general, and had immense influence with the 
king; and Church was inspector-general and commander the 
foreign troops. All these were unaffectedly eager restore order 
and Nugent and Church worked together perfect trust and sym- 
pathy. Moreover, but for their jealousies and distrust the king and 
government, the officers the army were efficient and apparently 
trustworthy, and good materials for recruiting were hand; while 
the gendarmerie proved themselves brave and steady under leader 
who inspired confidence. But the local authorities were either the 
accomplices the tools the secret societies, who held their lives 
their hands, and such them were really honest dared not 
stand forth without some better guarantee protection than was 
then offered. 

Towards the close 1817 Church left Naples take command 
the terror-stricken provinces. was furnished with force 
Neapolitan troops, various nationalities, which was soon supple- 
mented corps his favourite Greeks; and early 1818 
was granted the alter ego, royal prerogative life and death, 
autograph letter from the king and upon the unanimous recom- 
mendation the council first people only 
thought that new do-nothing had come among them; they had 
seen many generals, and none had yet proved match for Don 
Ciro. But Church soon showed them that was not made 
Neapolitan stuff. His physique, though not commanding, gave 
impression great energy. was described 1820 below 
the middle height, extremely well built, spare, sinewy, and active, 
with well-proportioned head, sharp piercing eyes, rather aquiline 
nose, and closely compressed mouth, denoting great firmness and 
But his perfect dauntlessness was perhaps the chief 
argument his favour among frightened population. They 
knew carried his life his hand every day, but seemed 
care little for danger had been dipped Styx. Again 


Count Nugent Church, Naples, Feb. 1818. 
Sir Rennie, Autobiography, 55. The author was Church’s guest Lecce 
1820. 
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and again stood the brigands’ fire with smile amusement 
ventured almost unattended into places noted the ambushes 
the outlaws, and fearlessly accepted the hospitality persons 
who, was warned, were the secret accomplices Ciro and quite 
capable mixing poison his wine. Once was surprised 
strong party the Vardarelli, body brigands and political 
assassins, who boasted that they were the real sovereigns the 
country, and nothing but his perfect sang-froid and contempt 
danger carried him safely and even amicably through inter- 
view which seemed fated bloody end. The people began 
understand that they had new sort governor deal with, 
and Annichiarico himself bit his thumb with spite, and swore, 
his rather ambiguous slang, have pooped lots generals, 
French, Italian, and Neapolitan, but this fellow will end 
pooping me!’ The process took less time than the reverend 
outlaw imagined. One one the authorities the towns and 
villages threw off their allegiance the secret societies and joined 
the cause order; step step Church narrowed the circle which 
had drawn with his troops round the district affected Ciro 
and his one after the other the ruffians were caught and 
executed, and last the desperate remnant the gang and their 
leader were run earth. The chase and capture Ciro Annichia- 
rico would fill lively chapter. Brought last before the court 
martial without which Church suffered prisoner condemned, 
the felon was asked how many murders had committed. Sixty 
seventy,’ answered carelessly, chi sa? saranno tra 
sessanta priest offered him the last consolations, 
but Ciro laughed: Lasciate queste siamo dell’ istessa 
professione; non burliamo fra noi. Then Feb. 1818 
was led out execution Francavilla, the presence 40,000 
people, and placed, like other malefactors, back the firing party. 
Twenty-one shots took effect, and still breathed; then, seeing 
that was enchanted,’ the soldiers gravely loaded his own gun 
with silver ball, and the spell was immediately broken. 

The spell was broken indeed throughout the provinces. 
soon the centre and soul the organisation had paid the forfeit, 
his subordinates hastily submitted. few months were sufficient,’ 
said Church, totally destroy the assassins and brigands, and 
break the different revolutionary societies, receive the sub- 
mission their chiefs and the surrender their arms.’ How 
complete was the suppression may gathered from the fact that, 
during the two years that Church continued govern the Apulias 
after this decisive stroke, not single instance murder 
brigandage occurred population three-quarters million. 
The grateful people held solemn services thanksgiving every 
church the commemorative column was erected 
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Lecce, and the freedom the city and the sword honour 
presented the citizens their deliverer. You seem have 
come out most triumphantly,’ wrote Sir A’Court (the English 
minister Naples, afterwards Lord Heytesbury) Church (Naples, 
Sept. 1818), ‘from most delicate and perilous situation, and 
can assure you that your merits the exercise the powers in- 
trusted you are fully appreciated here. have reason know 
that the king well the whole his administration are the 
highest degree sensible the prudence and vigour which you have 
displayed.’ 

Impressed with the value his services, the government 
Naples resolved keep tight hold him, and his requests for 
leave absence England were met De’ Medicis with 
tionate assurances that, far his power went, would not 
suffer Church quit the kingdom, where his services were indis- 
pensable. 1820 fresh mark the royal esteem towards him 
was shown his appointment governor the district Palermo 
and commander-in-chief the army Sicily, with the rank 
lieutenant-general. wrote De’ Medicis, March, 
que vous verrez dans charge que Roi vient vous 
confier une preuve éclatante bienveillance S.M. satis- 
faction pour service que vous cessez rendre avec 
empressement tout particuliers. The appointment, however, did not 
prove auspicious: his career under the Neapolitan government was 
destined end suddenly and disastrously its beginning had 
been rapid and triumphant. The shiftiness the king and the 
intrigues the Carbonari had allowed the germs revolution 
ferment. Church found the troops Palermo radically dis- 
affected, and either themselves Carbonari fraternising with the 
sectaries. The garrison was altogether inadequate and quite un- 
trustworthy military discipline appeared unknown, and the 
soldiers wore the badges the Carbonari the streets. His own 
antecedents, resolute suppressor secret societies, deprived 
him all hold over the mass the population. Hardly had the new 
commander arrived when news came the revolution Naples 
and the king’s forced promulgation the constitution Spain.’ 
The effect upon the Sicilians was instantaneous. Soldiers and 
civilians alike broke into open revolt, cheered the constitution, 
derided the king, and shouted for Robespierre’ and the 
pendence courageous attempt restore order ended 
threats against the general’s life. Church was mobbed armed 
fanatics, and when last entered carriage and drove away, 
two aides-de-camp with drawn swords hardly availed keep off 
the infuriated crowd, who pressed about the carriage, throwing 
stones, brandishing daggers, and shouting mori! Church 
himself was stunned stone, and officer his side was 
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stabbed, before they effected their escape All attempts 
return the scene action proved futile and fraught with 
peril, and length, with much reluctance, the general gave orders 
sail for Naples, there give account his proceedings 
whatever authority might find power.” 

knew was running into the lion’s jaws, but hardly 
realised how voraciously they would snap upon him. When 
reached Naples found the ministry overturned the Carbonari 
and the king prisoner. The royal flag was struck down soon 
the vessel was boarded the officials, and Church was hurried 
away the Castello dell’ Ovo without being informed any charge 
brought against him. had verily fallen among thieves. 
‘The parliament,’ wrote Sir A’Court, ‘is composed set 
Carbonari scoundrels, over whom neither the prince nor his ministers 
have any more influence than you I.’ Indeed Church’s return 
was exactly the Quixotic act chivalrous nature which might 
have been expected him. admire,’ wrote again, the 
spirit rectitude which brought you here, however may lament 
the imprudence your committing yourself into the hands your 
enemies, and that moment revolution, when reason and 
justice are hushed and nothing but the most malevolent passions 
play. Why did you not board the frigate the 
What can for you? How canIserve you? Remember have 
power now, influence all. wish you had gone 
Gaéta, the prince proposed, but General Ramsay tells you 
would not hear it. infamons business altogether. 
Campochiaro himself says ashamed it.’ 

For six months the general who had deserved well Italy 
suffered the misery Neapolitan prison. vain the British 
minister presented official vain the English resi- 
dents, including Lords Ruthven, Clarina, and Colchester, and other 
well-known names, petitioned (Sept. 1820) for his release. The 
only mitigation was offered was out parole, condition 
appearing any moment before the commission which was 
try his unknown crime, and this indignantly refused. length 
was put upon sort trial, which ended his acquittal (Jan. 
1821) whatever was charged with, and not wondered 
that shook off the dust Naples from his feet disgust, and 
returned England. 

lost his property the revolution Palermo and Naples, 
and received recompense from the constitutional government. 
But amidst all the intrigues parties had upheld the English 
name his straightforward honesty and simplicity character, 


General Sir Richard Church’s Personal Narrative the Revolution Palermo,’ 
Monthly Magazine, Feb.-March 1826. 
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and was slight satisfaction him, his return England, 
receive from his own government mark their approbation. 
March 1822 was made Knight Commander the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, ‘in consideration distinguished 
services, and particular those which you have rendered 
Germany and Italy since the year 1813, when appointed attend 
the allied armies the continent.’ 


(To continued.) 
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HEN Giesebrecht died, last, there was difficulty 
difference fixing his place amongst his peers. His 
rightful rank was ascertained and undisputed. never becamea 
European classic, like Ranke and Mommsen alone the German 
historians. was neither the head school, like Waitz, nor 
the chief party, like Sybel. Disciples Baur knew more than 
about the growth doctrines, and disciples Richter about 
ecclesiastical institutions. Sohm and Gierke were superior 
him politics and law; Ficker and Denifle were more powerful 
originators. did not speak with authority the things that 
came before Clovis after Manfred. Nobody turned him for 
explanation the fitful slumber the civil code, the rise uni- 
versities, the philosophy Abelard, the significance and propor- 
tion Citeaux. His limitations were distinctly marked, and they 
were part his strength. life labour master- 
ing single epoch and writing single book. But among all his 
countrymen employed the middle ages one was more widely 
known, and read, and trusted and his was the nearest 
medieval equivalent the Geschichte’ 
Zeitalter der Reformation.’ 

gave himself up, until was near forty, the occult 
studies the critic, and acquired almost faultless knowledge 
the sources, print and manuscript, down the thirteenth century. 
His training and skill were such that succeeded reconstructing 
lost chronicle from its derivatives, and the discovery the for- 
gotten text afterwards proved the fidelity his work. depended, 
perhaps, more chronicles and biographies than acts and 
letters, and was more entirely familiar with the German and 
Italian publications than with French and English. those 
early days, when great reliance could placed editions and 
collections, behoved the serious explorer hew his own material, 
decide upon texts and dates, authors and authorities, for him- 
self. national studies succeeded classical, this work has been 
taken swarm zealous students; essays and dissertations 
have poured down from every quarter; and the reigns the earlier 
emperors have been examined, year year, the most solid 
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historians the land. accomplished this, the first 
part his duty, well that Boehmer, his day, considered him 
the soundest medieval scholars, and Steindorff, coming after 
him, declares that leaves little glean. The preparation was 
thorough, the gestation prolonged, that his account Frederic 
Hohenstaufen, where pioneer, and few preceding micro- 
graphers have broken the clods and sifted the sands, scarcely 
inferior the Gregorian volume, commodiously composed the 
light countless rivals. His tried methods and vast experience 
made him slow follow the lead enterprising juniors. his 
youth had witnessed the crash falling fables and 
and had learnt the ways the new but was guarded 
against historical iconoclasm, and belonged, critic, epoch 
reconstruction. Criticism, his hands, was instrument not 
scepticism but certainty. plain reasons the newest sur- 
prises, the farthest innovations, have been connected with religion. 
Giesebrecht, though theologian, was deeply religious Lutheran, 
enthusiast his royalism strict temper that would 
never visit Paris, the seat revolution and corruption. was 
not man attracted audacity negation and rejection. 
All the doubt which cast statements and documents the 
desire remove obstacle and promote purpose was unknown 
him. fact was unwelcome, proof traversed any favourite 
view; for inherited tradition, cultivated 
cherished legend. felt the pathos, not the passions the 
past. His profound research into the literature history left him 
inclining conservatism; and was tender destroying, not 
from deficient acuteness but from unswerving integrity. 

The revolutionary year 1848 roused him from the somewhat 
and silent pursuit evidence. The dream empire was 
dispelled the predestined emperor; the German people were 
humbled and dispirited failure. Giesebrecht resolved disclose 
them what the reality had been. was the resolve good 
citizen revive the fading faith, remind his countrymen the 
time when they were the foremost nation, when their monarch wore 
the highest earthly crown, and seemed rule the world. 
called the ages between the Othos and Frederic loyal 
Frenchman revels the century between Vervins and Ryswick. 
finer occasion, happier inspiration, can scarcely found 
literature. Men his standing, able himself, came the 
front just then, taking the Roman republic, the French revolu- 
tion, the reign Napoleon, the policy Prussia. Some had 
real contact with the topic the day; others were close 
contact damage the serenity and security impartial writing. 
Giesebrecht’s subject, containing neither protestant church nor 
Prussian state, was distance from practical politics, in- 
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volved controversy, and was legitimately popular. Before his 
book was half finished the empire believed was restored, and 
doubted for moment, under the altered conditions, whether 
was worth while continue labours made superfluous success. 
almost seemed ask himself whether, fact, was scholar 
making use incomparable opportunity, astute patriot 
applying ancient forces arduous conjunctures the day. 

With unexampled constancy worked for forty years the 
five volumes which carried the imperial history the end 
Frederic Barbarossa. was the first time that the highest 
scholarship was united, German history, with the lighter elements 
popularity. early life, when Ranke asked him what meant 
be, had answered that wished become dramatist. 
‘Nonsense,’ said his master; will historian.’ The 
literary taste and faculty survived the extinction the poet; and 
besides the literary faculty there was the warm patriotism, the 
afterglow 1848, the notion history, neither philosophic nor 
cosmopolitan, but national. 

The first part established his reputation, but did not display him 
his best. Beyond all scholars his rank and resource was 
averse from the mechanical parade inanimate erudition. 
would have liked quote nothing, but present compact and con- 
narrative, without tags proof, contented public. 
degrees modified his plan, the advantage serious readers. 
When evidence required offers none. miss the familiar 
and obvious passages with which the followers Waitz rejoice 
load the foot the page. only annotates when has some- 
thing particular tell, some difficulty explain; that every 
note adds the information his narrative. When, director 
the Perthes collection European histories, invited Brewer 
complete the work which Pauli had abandoned, was bountiful 
space but while allowed the continuator ten dozen volumes 
desired restrict the notes, and did not like be. reminded 
that his own fill two hundred pages volume. truth, they 
contain the most penetrating and instructive discussion authori- 
ties found anywhere modern literature, and there are 
readers who hold them richer prize than the text which they 
illustrate. 

exact learning, sound criticism, and real literary power 
Giesebrecht added the rarer virtue sincerity. Born and bred 
Berlin, went from Munich, and there spent the effec- 
tive evening his honoured and prosperous life. Those who com- 
plained Hyperboreans, bringing with them the south the spirit 
Melanesian apostolate, found hard fix reproach this 
high-minded and generous North German. From the beginning 
Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, which opened with his inaugural 
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lecture, and from the Ghibelline controversy which, about the same 
time, brought the Prussian philosophy history into high relief, 
was apparent that held aloof from the views many men who 
were his comrades and friends. All course would agree that the 
past must interpreted and tried some standard that does not 
vary, not the view which each man may have made his own. 
But then there the fixed standpoint manifest destiny. the 
past not judged the present, must judged the event, 
which the verdict the power that governs the universe. Our 
view must based not theory but experience. History conveys 
wisdom men who refuse verify and register its conclu- 
sions. Failure always deserved, and that which perishes perishes 
its own fault. Nothing the memory mankind broke down 
more disastrously than the scheme ruling western Europe the 
combined empire and papacy. brought upon the German and 
Italian people long succession sorrows and humiliations and 
its end, like that ancient Rome, ancient France, among the 
solemn portents the world. The judgment ages impresses and 
imposes itself alike royalist and republican, christian and pagan, 
whose several sympathies have nothing with the manifest 
facts science. 

Giesebrecht was less definite asserting his opinions, and prac- 
tised larger charity. Not being divine, canonist, politician, 
but narrator events, left experts every kind 
moralise, generalise, eliminate permanent truths from the suc- 
cession causes and effects. Papacy and empire were the shape 
which Germans the twelfth century understood religion and 
resolutely makes the best pope and emperor. The 
hierarchy does not make him enemy crushing the liberties 

and when the emperor puts out the eyes his prisoners 
goes with unabated interest tell the rest his story. 
accordance with this easy amenity, made up, unequal parts, 
generosity, indifference, and calculation, assigns qualified credit 
writers seldom treated seriously, such Damberger and Sugen- 
heim that was sometimes accused favouring the Jesuit 
and sometimes the and when assailed him the tone 
Landor Carlyle continued cite him with respect. His 
extreme discretion and reserve, the absence fixtures and edge, 
made him fortunate the limits his work. laid down his 
pen between the pacification Venice and the third crusade, before 
the Sicilian marriage which wrecked the empire. had come 
down the struggle for life death which destroyed the house 
Hohenstaufen and broke the nation, his studious neutrality 
would have suffered painful trial. 

His eminent qualities, moral and intellectual, obtained ex- 
tended acceptance not given harder men like Waitz and Dimmler, 
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whom scholars prefer and few but scholars read. Outside his 
domain, beyond the two centuries which were essentially his own, 
was excellent teacher and adviser. office literary 
trust was forced upon him, and the inevitable correspondence ex- 
plains the prodigious fact that only six months ago was patiently 
labouring book begun before the middle the century. 
had been one Ranke’s earliest pupils, and remained one the 
most faithful and representative observers the direction which 
his master gave. did not entirely escape that habit the 
seminary Berlin dwell long the literary preliminaries 
that, the instance his friend Koepke, the analysis writers 
almost precluded touch with events. But, like his teacher, wrote 
not for the school but the nation. Like him believed that the 
true knot lay the mingled fortunes the Teuton and the Latin, 
the race whose portion was the empire and the race that held the 
priesthood. And was the same genuine spirit that was 
gracious and merciful judge men, forgetful himself, and deemed 
his true function describe events, committing ideas, institutions, 
and principles those whom they professionally concern. His fame 
will rise fall with the authority the school which still reigns 
supreme. If, taking other examples and other methods into account, 
historians occupy themselves with all that goes weave the web 
social life, then the work Giesebrecht, like the work Ranke, 
appear neither sufficient nor efficient, but characteristic 
passing stage the progress science. But politics and history 
are one, that the historian has only record, absolute purity, 
the action organised public forces, then deserves remem- 
bered, among the best men Germany, one who during his life- 
time was unsurpassed medieval narrative. 
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Notes and Documents 


SOME POLITICAL POEMS THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Bodleian MS. Add. 44,' from which several poems are here 
for the first time printed, contains what perhaps the most ancient 
existing collection the popular Latin poems, satirical, religious, 
—but considerable thickness, containing over 250 leaves, and 
comprising all 112 articles, the great majority being verse, 
although many the poems are written prose. The hand- 
writing far the larger portion the first quarter the 
thirteenth century, date which confirmed the facts, that 
poem need later than and that far the authors 
any pieces are known, they either belong the twelfth century, 
were alive and writing about the year 1200. 

The composition the volume appears have been follows. 
The first hand (A) not long after 1200 transcribed verso 
portion the Poetria Nova’ Geoffrey Vinsauf, beginning 
Neustria sub clipeo, and ending longa est lacrima mundi (lines 
366-428 Leyser, the second hand (B), which 
also early thirteenth century English, written the bulk the 
volume, viz. artt. 3b-47, 53-71, 73-99, and 102-108. third 
hand (C), probably before 1225, wrote list the incipits 
titles all that wrote, and added blank leaves articles 100 
and 101. the volume seems have remained until came 
into the possession Thomas Bekynton, bishop Bath and Wells, 
1443-1465, who wrote his name verso, Liber Thome 
Bekyntona episcopi Bathon. Wellen.’ Near the end the bishop’s 
life, and certainly after 1455,‘ another scribe wrote new list 


thank Mr. Madan for calling attention this manuscript, 
well for much kind assistance, and for permission make use his manuscript 
catalogue. 

The latest which the date can fixed No. xeviii., which alludes 
Marie France, mother Henry Champagne, March 1198. 

This article numbered and styled Planctus morte Regis Ricardi Cuir 
Lyon. occurs frequently under similar titles: cf. Benedict Abbas, ii. fin., 
the Rolls Series; and Bromton, Twysden’s Scriptores Decem 1279-81, where 
followed version the Laudes Regis Ricardi, printed below. 

See article 72, 124, the rubric which, written this scribe, is, Professio 
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contents ff. and added rubrics the whole collection, which 
then contained articles 1b-2, and except that 
the rubric alone article was then written. Shortly afterwards 
various insertions were made, articles hand (D) the 
first half the fifteenth century; written (E) perhaps the 
second quarter that century; and 110 two hands and 
about the same date the rubrics, the former blank 
page, the latter additional sheet now numbered ff. 9-12; 
finally the body article was written current hand (I) pro- 
bably between 1460 and 1470. 

Bekynton gave the book friend, who wrote dono 
reuerendi Christo patris Thome Bekyntona Bathon. Wellen. 
episcopi. Oretis pro eo. Other owners were, early the sixteenth 
century (?), Greenhalgh, and late the seventeenth John Hill, 
and afterwards Richard Hill and Blanch Hill. The 
binding the latter part the seventeenth century unfortu- 
nately the edges were too closely cut, and some writing has been 
destroyed, especially and 64. 

the 112 pieces contained the volume twenty-five are 
prose, viz. la, the Epistle the Old Man the and 
extracts from St. Jerome Adversus Jovinianum exposition 
the following article, 3b, Valerius Rufinum dissuasione muliebris 
amoris, printed Migne’s edition St. Jerome, xi. col. 254 (see 
also Map Nugis Curialium,’ Dist. 4); 11, Epistola Berengarii, 
Migne, col. 1875; 18, 14, and 15, invectives against un- 
worthy bishops, with contemporary ascription Eraclius 
20, mock sermon, diligendo lieo; 50-52, extracts from the 
pseudo-Aristotelian secretorum; 52, another mock 
sermon, cuiusdam claustralis dissolucione 64—66, three 
67, treatise St. Martin Dumium (Migne, col. 21) 68, 
extract from Gregory Tours gestis Francorum,’ and portion 
the gospel Nicodemus (ff. 105-121) 69, Prophecia Danielis 
quattuor impertis; 70, Antichristo; 72, Professio Pape 
the latter from the Moralia ‘In Job xl. 18,’ but quite unlike the 
printed text; 101, the letter Hugh Nonant, bishop Coventry, 
describing the fall and flight Longchamp (Hoveden, iii. 141, 


seu votum pape tercij pro recuperatione vrbis Constantinopolitane per magnum 
Teucrum capte. The article itself later hand. 

See ff. ii. 13, 26, 252 verso, and 106. 

styled Epistola Veteris Monte super purgacione infamie contra Regem 
Anglie Ricardum Cuir Lyon the letter Diceto, ii. 127, and identical 
with the letter given Hemingburgh, 213, 214, but has preamble which 
wanting there: Quoniam audivimus illustri Anglorum Regi Ricardo necem 
chionis Monteferrato pluribus imputari, See also the Itinerarium Regis 
Ricardi, where, however, the language different. 
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108, Utilis per modum dialogi scilicet deflentis 
hominis admonentis racionis, Inc. Venit nuper manus meas 
piece which is, believe, well known. 

This leaves eighty-seven poems; but Nos. and form 
part Nos. and respectively, and No. 1097 known 
only through the table contents: thus the total number distinct 
poems reduced eighty-four. But the other hand No. 
(Jerusalem, Jerusalem) 189 followed 139 verso without 
any fresh rubric number which does not appear 
have any connexion with this accepted distinct article, 
will again raise the number eighty-five. There need 
give full list these for Mr. Madan contributed alphabetical 
list their first words the Bibliothéque des Chartes,’ 
vol. xlvi., and Hauréau wrote article the next volume 
the same periodical (p. 88), wherein has given full notice all 
the pieces with which was acquainted from other sources. These 
amount fifty-seven number, leaving twenty-eight pieces which 
are peculiar the Bodleian MS. But the others six are still 
unprinted, and one printed Hauréau for the first time 
many also the printed poems differ from the versions given 
our manuscript, which often supplies additional and the 
readings which are usually superior character, will 
evident from the collations given the end this article. 

may, however, some interest summarise the contents 
the Bodleian MS., first relation other collections, printed 
manuscript, secondly respect authorship, and thirdly 
reference subject. 

There are thirteen poems which are printed the collection 
Flacius, but less than eight these are longer than his 
version. There are also thirteen poems which occur the Car- 
mina Burana here again two are longer, though the other hand 
two are shorter; three out these likewise occur Flacius. 
Four are given the colleciion (ed. one 
which also given the Carmina Burana. Three are given 
Mone the Anzeiger fiir Kunde der teutschen Vorzeit,’ vii. Three 


Inc. cor tuum. Printed Flacius, 77. 
This poem begins qui non malorum, and has the following refrain 


felix quem non crutiat, 
Nec mordet, nec angustiat 
Stimulus auaricie, 
Nec fax urit inuidie. 


No. printed Delisle (see below). 

Viz. No. 37, Inc. mores perditos; from manuscript Nationale, 
3549, But his version differs considerably from that our manuscript, and 
contains only four verses place five. 

No. 16, Satis nobis notum, which here contains 112 lines, only fifty-two 
which are printed Flacius, See also Nos. and printed below. 
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are printed Wright’s Political Songs;’ these collation 
given below (app. ii.). the Latin Poems attributed Walter 
Map’ will found No. 42, the Apocalypsis Goliae, No. 48, Dum 
tuerent omnia (on 87), and No. 110, non ineundo conjugio 
the last two these are hands the fifteenth century. But 
most remarkable the connexion between our manuscript and 
Florence manuscript described Léopold Altogether 
there are twenty-seven pieces which are common both these 
manuscripts, and these nine seem peculiar them; 
Delisle has printed four, which either collation fuller version 
given below (app. i.). 

II. With regard authors, the following identifications can 
made. From the Poetria Nova’ Geoffrey Vinsauf there are 
two extracts articles and Peter Blois have 
four pieces—Nos. 21, 39, 40, and 73—which, however, are printed 
Berter Nos. 102, 103, and 104 are Hildebert 
Lavardin. the beginning the Miles Gloriosus 
Matthew (the earlier writer that name 1200 
No. Contra Simoniacos, attributed Thomas 
No. 48, attributed Hugo No. given 
several Paris manuscripts under the name Godfrey 
Victor. No. the Geta Vital Blois, and has often 
verso—217 verso) the Liber Architrenii John 
Nos. 12-15 and 75—which printed below—are ascribed 
contemporary hand Eraclius, but who this writer was have 
not been able discover. Finally Nos. 42, 56, and 110 are 
among the poems ascribed Walter Map. will observed 
that all these writers lived during the twelfth century, and that 
for the most part they were contemporary with the date which 
the manuscript was written. 

mai 1885. This manuscript contains 400 pieces more less secular 
character, besides many liturgical pieces. Its contents date from the end the 
twelfth century about 1240, and relate England and the north France. But 
the writing and illuminations show that the manuscript itself later date, pro- 
bably the reign Philip the Fair. includes number pieces political 


amongst them being poems Henry II, Geoffrey Brittany, Richard 
Philip Augustus, Louis VIII, Louis IX, 

Besides the poem Cor which now appears only the catalogue 
manuscript. 

Containing lines 360-428 and 2075-2094 the poem. See also below, pp. 320 

further account will found the appendix, iii. iv. 

Carmina Burana, 43. Méril, 177. 

Latin poems attributed Walter Map, 87. 

See Histoire Littéraire France, xxii. 41. 

Migne, the lines are differently arranged, and there are some 
slight variations reading. 

Printed Wright’s Satirical the Twelfth Century, vol. (Rolls Series). 
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III. turn the character the poems. usual such 
collections, large proportion them are satirical poems directed 
against the prelates and church Rome; this class belong 
upwards thirty pieces, many being apparently unique; two 
the most important are printed below. More purely political poems 
are the Lament for the young King Henry two pieces the 
Richard (Nos. and 83); two Henry and 
Henry Champagne; two the capture Jerusalem; 
poem describing the fall Longchamp; besides two extracts from 
Vinsauf. With two exceptions, therefore, all these relate some 
degree the third crusade, and the exceptions one addition 
the writer designated would therefore seem some 
one who felt special interest the crusade. one the other 
these two classes must referred the three poems printed 
Wright’s Political Songs.’ Several pieces, dozen more, are 
purely religious character, such No. 22, the hymn beginning 
Veritas veritatum, printed Flacius, 78. Not quite many 
are purely secular, including such poems No. 17, Quod vinum sit 
and 18, Contra limphatum, and also several 
pieces mythological subjects, such No. which para- 
phrase Dido’s lament the fourth and No. 102, the 
celebrated poem excidio Trojae rhyming elegiacs. 

The pieces here printed include all direct political interest 
which have not been previously printed, together with two the 
most striking the poems against the church, and some verses 
Becket. Except for the last three, they are arranged chronologically, 
but references are given both the numbers and pages the manu- 
script. the appendix are printed collations the poems printed 
Delisle and Wright’s Political Songs,’ and the poems 
Berter Orleans and Peter Blois these complete the number 
political poems contained the manuscript. some future occa- 
sion hope able give further selection unpublished 
poems, and also collation all the pieces contained the 
tion Flacius, and the Carmina Burana. 


There indication the king whose death the following poem 
relates. But most probably the young king Henry, son Henry II, who died June 
1183, intended. number expressions which occur the poem appear most 
suitable when applied him: cf. lines 26, 41, 45, 66. 


Art. xli., mortem cuiusdam nobilissimi Regis Henrici. 


plaudens organo clangoris 
plausus cum tympano, uberes 

choro reici transferre properes 


The manuscript has without any sign for the abbreviation 
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aquarum exitus 

deducant 

cineres. 


tristes nimium 
lapsus sublimium 
principe 
sine participe 
mundane machine 
frons labitwr, 
que circumscribitur 
crebra caligine 
dum, lapso lumine, 
radius, 


terris subripitur. 


v°] Etate pululat primula 
mores mens emula 


licet cor regium 
libret sullimia 
precordia, 
iocunditas 
dulciloquium, 
mens 
forma dominium, 
dextra refugium, 
fama serenitas. 


quos transgredi non licet homini. 


uir mentis predite 

uirtutum predio, 
uir regio 

creatus stipite, 
duce rex, 

dux comite, 
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post uite modicum 
cursu precipite 
fatali semite 

ruit lubricum. 


Quid forme flosculus 
quid probitas? 

quid opes, largitas, 

fama, uel 

uel boni cumulus 

dum rerum bibulus 
tam subito 

hiatu solito 

res prius inclitas 

absorbet 


Qua spe producitwr 
fiducie 

qui hodie, 

flos 

mane conteritur, 

multas oritur 
miserias, 

post breues nuptias 

fallacis glorie 

momento moritur. 


April 


Quid, homo, lambis ambitu 


labella rerum singula 


quem plena fallunt 


breui delusum transitu 
temporis aprici 
quicquid 
forme, rerum, generis, 
prudencie, 
laudis, uictorie, 
uel indolis, 
nichil est, recolis 
cineres Henrici. 


The following poem clearly founded the letter Hugh Nonant describing the 


There evidently something wrong this line. 


marked for omission, and later hand has written the margin sorios, serios; 
the edges have been cut, something more may wanting. 


chancellor’s attempt escape from Dover 1191, disguised pedlar woman. 
That this evident from the close similarity language the poem and letter; 


The manuscript had originally which has been corrected twmulus 


later hand. 
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moreover our manuscript copy the letter follows immediately the poem. 
Under the circumstances special importance can attached the violent and 
personal invective the writer the poem. The letter Hugh Nonant will 
ound Hoveden, iii. 141 147 (R. the most important coincidences language 
are pointed out the footnotes. will noticed that both these articles are ad- 
ditions our manuscript the scribe who wrote the first list the title 


later addition, but his list mentions Longchamp name. 


Art. 218 verso. Consulitur Eliensis Cancellarius Anglie, 
credat fortune, uel populi. 


Discat 
quam uarius 
sit rerwm exitus 
nec altum sapere, 
nec temere 
cor suum apponere 
fallaci glorie 
diuicie 
quam tocius, 
diffluant 
opum aggere 
non pascat stulticiam. 
auget materiam 
furoris, 
quisquis mendacem populum 
cumulum 
fauoris 
oleo, 
quod doleo, 
inungi 


Fallax uarium 

fortune studium 

folium, 

quod uento 

subito 

tali sub ymagine 

ludit homine, 


ceco libramine 
actus suos ponderat 
nam qui nuper venerat 
citis traxit 
hominem tantillum 
solium 
potentium, 
nubes 
Non stat directe 
pes suus, recto 
breuis 
iambus efficitur 
per inequales gressus 
hos habet excessus 
opere, 
nec potest latere 
mentis inequalitas 
set claudicat, 
dum iudicat, 
cordis adipe prodit 


Mentis inequalitas 
pedi conformatur, 
informis conformitas 
qua sic 
quod pes mentem loquitur, 
equaliter 
diuiditur 
inequalitatis 
uicium 
homo uanitatis 


Ps, 11. Extortion and avarice were two the charges brought against 


Longchamp. 


The manuscript has nos venerat marked for transposition. 

Juvenal, Newly imported slaves had their feet whitened with chalk. 

Longchamp’s haughty bearing made him many enemies. 

This allusion his lameness—he had one leg shorter than the other. Ac- 
cording Diceto (ii. 101) his gait caused his detection. 
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extendit brachium 
christi sanctuarium, 
intellexit temere, 
christos meos nolite 


Lesit sacerdotium 
hostis 
insidias, 
insidias falsas 
respexerat 
set deo gratias 
lesus est qui leserat, 
fugit qui fugauerat,*! 
impleatur 
quod cecinerat 
semitas iustorum 
iniqui considerant, 
sed 
quos eis 
tetenderant 
comprehensus est pes 


Nulla lex equior 
nec gratior, 
quam, quas statueris, 
leges tuis humeris 
sustineas, 
per eas 
pereas, 
debeas. 
219] dire pontifex 
immo necis artifex, 
qui non ueritus 
laqueos, interitus, 
quod mortis aditus, 
iustis pretendere, 
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excutere 100 


puluere 
quod, causam tuam iudica,** 
iniqua 
superuacue 
merito legis tue 
puniris sententia, 
arte peris propria. 
cetero 
non docuero, 
per doctus eris, 110 
retinens memoriter 
illud euangelicum, 
unicum 
tocius iuris speculum, 
cum leges dederis, 
quod non uis fieri alii 


Qvid molles habitus, 
enerues tunice 
cum tumido pontifice 


quem fouit spiritus 120 
laudis yronice, 
publice 
monstrabat omnis 
seclis yperbolice 
galaxia 
nutans prolabitur, 
scenice 
subducitur 
mulieris spolia. 130 


opere 
mira metaphora 


Ps. His opposition Hugh Durham and other bishops, but most 
especially his arrest Geoffrey, archbishop York. 

Nonant says, Utinam solum sacerdotem non ipsum sacerdotium inqui- 
nasset.—Hoveden, iii. 147. 

Tractus igitur est qui traxerat, captus qui ceperat, ligatus qui ligaverat, incar- 
ceratus qui incarceraverat.— Id. ib. allusion the treatment Geoffrey. 

Ps. Cf. Prov. iv. 18. 

22. 

Although the general meaning clear, these lines appear corrupt. 

Tobit iv. 16; Matthew vii. 12. 

Proh dolor! vir factus est femina cancellarius cancellaria sacerdos 
episcopus praeelegit properare littus, foeminea viridi, 
enormiter longa, pro tunica sacerdotis jacinctina indutus, capam habens ejusdem 
coloris deformiter manicatam pro planeta; peplum capite pro mitra; pannum 
lineum manu sinistra, quasi vendendum, pro manipulo virgam venditoris 
dextra pro baculo Nonant, ap. Hoveden, iii. 146. 
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ridendus hine tempora nouum mundi spectaculum 
togam pro podere uilia 
per fora, nutans, dum abdicat 
pro mitra comptus, temere mox indicat 
componere semiuirum per spolia. 
gradum nouit per littora. 
uestigia 140 Assumpta specie 
nutans dum pertrahit sexus, quem 
equora, neuter factus par erat 
plebs detrahit 
feda captiuo spolia. penas proferat, 
quas sumpserat 
Trascendens gloria maiestatis regie 
cum clero progenie,*! 
rectoris imitans eneruiter accelerat 
uirga mensoria, mollia 
150 quo leserat, 170 
arte fit institoria supplicium 
risoria dans loco perdit spolia. 


The count Champagne, whose praise this poem written, probably Henry II, 
the king Jerusalem who died 1197. The poem was therefore written before 
that date, and probably before 1192, which year became king. The first, third, 
and fifth stanzas are printed the collection Flacius, 39; either part the 
whole the poem contained the Florence MS. 419. 


Art. comitis Campanie pro terra 


Sede, sion, puluere, quod urbem sanctam pollui, 
capud asperge cinere, quod destruj, 
induere cilicio. pari defectu sustinent. 
quo stetit spei firmitas 
caret uexillo caritas, Sion sinu lamie 
fides priuilegio. catulos lactant hodie, 
lapides sanctuarii 
Cordis potentes ferrei per plateas 
sic uindictam fidei labores diripiunt 
mentes manus continent hebreorwm egiptij. 


Poderis talaris, vestis sacerdotum antiquae legis, nova 
vulgo camisiam vocant.—Du Cange. 


more usually mafors. Operimentum capitis feminarum.— 
Cange. 


This verse comes before the preceding one the manuscript, but they are 
marked put above. 

Sese foeminam simulavit, cujus secum semper odivit—Nonant, ap. Hoveden, 
iii. 146. 


Refers Geoffrey. Nonant says: Nihil tamen potuit prodesse regius sanguis. 
Ib. 144. 
The manuscript had originally which corrected nutans. 


Dover was the scene both the arrest Geoffrey and the attempted flight 
Longchamp. 


The manuscript has Flacius, disjiciunt. 


820 


Forsan scrutator cordium 
generali iudicium 
particulare pretulit, 

spem multi area 

multa dedit palea, 

set uix pax illum retulit. 


Diuine nutu gratie 
solus comes campanie 
spei fauillam suscitat, 
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fidelis sion 
uelut alter eraclius, 
fide militat. 


Certat etati tenere 
mentis robur imprimere 
corpus indurant aspera 
reges docet stirps regia, 
quod uictrice constancia 
coronanda sunt opera. 


The following complaint the delay kings and pope come the aid the 
champion the cross fixed its subject for the year 1193, when the jealousy 
princes and the timid diplomacy Pope Celestine conspired prolong Richard’s 
imprisonment. 


Regis 


Insurgant Germaniam 
reges communi gladio, 
armentur iniuriam 
quam presumpsit ambicio 
noue pene sentenciam 
iuris exquirat ultio, 

maiestatem regiam 

tam probroso commercio 
quis deinceps offendat. 


Fraus, fastus, cupiditas 
innascuntur germanie, 
triplex immanitas 
regem seuit anglie 
quem nec uirtutum 
nec honor excellentie 
nec uie soluit sanctitas, 
sic tirannis patrie 
tirannidem ostendat. 


Ha! quid roma, quid nobiles, 
quid, celestis gladius 
ausus execrabiles 

penam suspendunt longius 
quid languet martis dextera, 
cum martis heres capitur 


quid celo parent sidera, 
cum sol eclipsim 


Quem christum nudat hodie, 
syon decorem distrahit 
tantam lucro pecunie 

fame iacturam contrahit 
quod extorta pecunia 

commune parit odium, 

perhenne transitoria 

merces emit opprobrium. 


solutis 

discurrit regibus 

peccandi seueritas, 

hec orret gentilium, 

que regum fidelium 

audet infidelitas. 


Instat mundi 
instet ergo dominus, 
qui penas premia 

sic discernat singulis, 
reges 
discernant supplicia. 


Article cv. 226 verso, which styled Preces liberacione regis 
Ricardi, laudes eiusdem regis, consists lines 2075-2094 from the Poetria Nova 
Vinsauf, followed eight lines which are the Laudes. These eight lines are version 


The manuscript has distrait. 
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some lines which are given the Regis Ricardi, 450, the end 
the chronicle Benedict Abbas, and Bromton, col. 1281 these copies, however, 
contain only six lines, and they all differ from the version our manuscript, the 
latter seems worth printing. 


hic auro, rex auree, laus tua tota 
Aurea, materie conueniente nota. 
Laus tua prima fuit altera, dromo 
Tercia, caruana quarta, suprema iophe. 
Detrusi siculi, cypros pessimdata, dromo 
Mersus, caruana rapta, retenta iophen. 
Plurima faceres alias, hiis auctor 
Exstiteras, ommia solus eras. 


VI. THE AVARICE AND Hypocrisy THE PRELATES. 


This rather such poem might expect meet with about the middle 
the thirteenth century; but since, from the date the manuscript, must have been 
written quite early that century, not before, perhaps the most likely archbishop 
for have been addressed Hubert Walter, which would fix the date the 
poem between 1194 and 1205. During these years several bishops were bad terms 
with their and the poem was doubt part inspired such ill-feeling. 


Art. xix., verso. Carmen ritmicum contra auariciam ypocrisim 
presulum abbatum. 


pater presulum, noster archiepiscope, 

audi quid preter solitum nostra plangat calliope. 
aut dews mundum despicit, aut facit nesciat, 

aut mala nostra nos puniat. 
vides quanta tirannide princeps mundi seuiat, 

iustus terra periit, non est qui bonum faciat 

minimis maximos omnes ardent pecuniam 

ipsi quoque pontifices, sic tractant ecclesiam, 
cum deberent paracliti gratis largiri graciam, 

nil intra sancta faciunt nisi per auariciam 
archiepiscopa regnat episcopos, 

exemplo pontificum hine seruitionis antropos 
hec consecrat ecclesias, hec sacros tradit ordines, 

hec benedicit sacras uelat uirgines 
hec sacratas ecclesias exponit mox 

querit qui nummos habeat, preteritis pauperibus 
vnam duobus diuidit duas uni congregat 

tribuas, retribuit, nil tribuenti denegat. 
non peior scarioth, qui ipse uendidit, 

nam ductus penitencia iudeis nummos reddidit 
isti nostri sacrifices dereddere non cogitant, 

set reuendant uenditum occasiones suscitant 
scio tamen pontificem, reddidit argenteos 

uenditis ecclesiis, alter dedit aureos. 


Hoveden, iii. 67. 111. Td. iii. ii. 93. 
Hoveden, iii. 182. Td. 183, 
John xii. 31. vii. 21. 


The final added later hand. 
VOL. V.—NO. XVIII. 
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est quoddam malum aliud, quod malum aluit, 
huic est nomen ypocrisis, impares imposuit 
ypocrisis latine deauracio, 
non est uirtws que sufferat hoc tempore tam grauia, 
tot corporis tot quasi martiria 
torquetur fame frigore, die nocteque uigilat, 
psalmos semper ruminams eos nobis insibilat 
choro primus incipit finit semper ultimus, 
cum assistit altaribus homines, 
multas corporis uideas ymagines, 
uertiginem, suspiria continua, 
elationes manuum, tot flectamus genua 
suspirat non, fingitwr, diuinorwm absenciam, 
set quia non quam ardet mundi gloriam 
pallere facit faciem nimis exhausto 
coctione leuistica, uel alio molimine 
plangit quamuis non doleat, tussit sine screamine, 
flere compellit oculos, risum ducit pro 
quando cwm tanta sit modestia, 
quod non credatwr corporis animi leticia 
hic male facit omnia, raro mala faciens, 
cum facit, dicitwr simplex mala nesciens 
aut uerberet sit eciam 
dicunt sic corrigat uel quod sit melancolicus. 
hoc malum apud ueteres cepe bulborwm 
nam cepe cum extunicas plus tunicatwm 
hic dum non congnoscitur, esse desierit, 
adepto quod ambierat, twne patet qualis fuerit 
qui totus.ante erat cibos pauperum, 
nunc aure surda preterit, nec respicit miserwm 
qui prius ibat uel pando asino, 
equo pingui uehitur uiam parant domino 
qui prius totis noctibus suum hiabat kyrios, 
pernox stertit dies medios. 
recompensare properat rerum habundancia, 
quicquid sibi fraudauerat tam longa continencia 
abbas factws monacho non erit ultra monachus, 
pro monacho negociator 
multiplicat congregat pecuniam, 
iam iam ipsis monachis uendit 
claustra salutat deinceps, pro claustris sibi camera, 
pausat, calefit, bibit, mandit cetera. 


From line obvious that the following poem northern origin, and not 
improbably English. May not refer the constant employment bishops 
secular offices during the reigns Henry and Richard The spectacle first 


The metre this line deficient. 
The following passage from Diceto, ii. 77, interest this connexion; 
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Longchamp and then Hubert Walter acting both for king and pope would add force 
contemporary hand has written the margin the manuscript 
Eraclius, which perhaps the name the author; the same note appended 
several other pieces similar character, (see above, 312). 
this poem were printed Delisle from the Florence 350 verso. 


126. Contra pontifices pilatisantes. 


Heu quo progreditur 
preuaricatio 
subtrahitur 
sanctuario. 
iam nouo trahitwr 
Christus pretorio, 
cum petrus utitur 
pilati gladio. 


locis presulum 
pilatant consules, 
cum facta consulum 
usurpant presules 
adorant uitulum, 
proscribunt exules, 
propinant poculum 
quo, christe, 


pontificibus 
regnant carnifices, 
carnificibus 
insunt 
cum sacerdotibus 
depilant uertices 
abbatant simplices. 


Cum christi tunica 
partita 

ouis dominica 
lupis 


apostolica 
nauis 
immo piratica 
puppis 


Ecce! subtrahitur 
pellis ostia, 
constringitur, 
cum ecclesia 
sacerdos ducitur 
sacrificia, 
non sub igitur 
immo sub tallia. 


Mel fel uertitur, 
utraque trahitur 
lex obprobrium. 
montes transgreditwr 
doli diluuium, 
cum caro 
pellis ouium. 


Pastores, dicite, 
qui lanas uenditis, 
uel lac 
qui uellus uellitis, 
fontem attendite 
quo proceditis 
uel christo parcite 
quem crucifigitis. 


823 


The first two stanzas 


The following lines are perhaps more noticeable curious specimen medieval 


elegiacs than for anything which they contain.” 


light which Thomas was regarded. 


They, however, serve show the 


Episcopi temporis hujus negotiis saecularibus immiscentes, comitatus affectantes 
seu vicecomitatus vel castellanas, Rogerum quondam bonae memoriae Sarisberiensem 
episcopum revocent memoriam. 

The manuscript has 

Manuscript, with the marked for elision. 

There poem similar style Carmina Burana, 39. 
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126. Contra auariciam romane curie. 
Flor. 
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Art. verso. Versus sancto thoma martire. 


Rex, miles, presul, ense, cruore, 
Impugnat, uiolat, protegit ecclesiam. 
Rex ira, miles gladio, presul prece pugnat, 
patrem, matrem, rex, eques inuehitur 
Pro populo presul, pro multis stat, cadit 
Pro genetrice pater, pro grege pastor obit. 
Lux patrie, dux iusticie, legisque patronus 
cesus ecclesia militis ense cadit. 
stat eternum felix, palma meretur, 
Hine etiam refugis dant modo signa fidem. 
Mars cereri bacho tempora pacis 
Vendicat, allegat hec sua luce sua. 
Infert lux, martis est ergo tempus, artis 
Inscius hic armis esse necesse probat. 
Fur arcem, caulas aram lictor, asilum 
Hostis, predo ratem, sanguine cede replet. 
rate rector obit, asilo tutor, ara 
Presbiter, caulis pastor, arce uigil. 
Sacra litat ursus, uictima presul 
Templum ara cruore madet. 
Signifer insignis qui uiuens corpore, mente, 
moriens manibus uertice signa gerit. 
Causa dei, uirtutis amor, zelus pietatis, 
Cura gregis thome fecit inesse thomum. 
Quis presul. Cur? pro grege. Qualiter? ense. 
natali. quis locus? ara dei. 
Anglia primate, legato roma, patrono 
Ius, duce inops patre iacente fleat. 
Corpus adit, fama perfundit, ornat, 
Ima soli, mundi climata, summa poli. 
Annus centenus 
Primus erat, primas quo ruit ense thomas. 
Quinta dies natalis erat, flos orbis orbe 
Vellitur, incipit esse poli. 


APPENDIX. 
Poems printed Delisle. 


The only variation line 10, for uicium, doubt correctly, since the 
rhyme licitum. 


Ixxviii. super morte henrici comitis campanie. Inc. 
lacrimas. Flor. 415 verso. 


15. Orbem, mundum. 37. feruens, furens. 49. tantus, tantos. 


nunc aret, non. The Bodleian MS. has been altered; apparently non was written 
originally. 56. Comes mundi titulus, circulus. 69. quod, quid. 


moritur. 


52. qui 
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189. Planctus super desolatione Inc. 
salem, Jerusalem, que occidis lapidas. Flor. 434. 

lacrimantur. 17. meroris, mororis. 24. clangimus, plangimus. 26. Occidit, 
cecidit. 27. Casa, causa. 29. Maria mater gracie, mater, Maria gratie. 
87. Hic, 39. Epitaphium, epithipphium. 


Collation three Poems Political Songs.’ 


pp. 159 and 406. Carmina Burana, p.19. Latin Poems attributed 
Walter Map,’ 86. Wright’s Political Songs,’ MS. 
978, and elsewhere. 


vicium opere. 10. Tegunt picem. 12. ramus sapore. 15. Trahit enim. 
20. racio nummorum copia written above later hand. 27. quando petis. 
placet, rotunditas placet, totum placet. 

cum ita placeat, Romanos placet. 

38. quis obicerat. 47. munus. 48. Respondet hic, tibia non est mihi tanti. 
53-56. These lines, which are wanting the Harleian MS., and given prose 
Giraldus Cambrensis, run follows the Bodleian 

Porta querit, cartula querit, bulla querit, 

Papa querit, eciam cardinalis querit, 

querunt des, sique uni deerit, 

Totum mare salsum, tota causa perit. 

65-76. These twelve lines are wanting Bodleian MS. 


xci. verso. Invectio cuiusdam prelatos. Printed 
Political Songs,’ 27, from Harleian MS. 978, 105 verso. Mr. 
Wright assigns the early years Henry III; may, however, 
somewhat earlier. 


Apparently this poem peculiar these two manuscripts; the 
Bodleian copy exhibits the following variations, some which seem cer- 
tainly preferable. 


Quantum est rebus inane omits in. 11. Aleas usus. 12. Mille 
hominum species, also H.; Wright spes. 15. negat, neget. and transposed. 
20. notandi sunt tibi mores omits tibi, but the metre requires it. 24. Ac, et. 
25. 31. Impregnat, impregnet. 42. querens senescit, ne- 
43. Nec, non. 67. Nec, non. 95. modulos, modulum. 101. culpa, 
dena. 115. summonet, 119. reclinans dormiet fessus imbutus, 
nam cum cubans dormiet fessus imbutus. 132. examine, agmine. 135. 
plorator, 138. luti, aut luti. 153. regis. 154. uel 
lingua, nec. 155. fati, fato. 


xxxiii. verso. eodem, i.e. Contra Simoniacos. Printed Poli- 
tical Songs,’ 44, Song against the Bishops.’ Also Carmina 
Burana, 41. Mr. Wright dates this poem 1256, but must about 
half century earlier. 

the Carmina Burana there are eight stanzas, our manuscript and Cotton 


Julius vii. (used Mr. Wright) only five; 2,5, and are the three which are 
omitted. stanza line the Bodleian MS. has speciem instead specie. 


Song Berter Orleans. 


xevi. verso. Lamentacio quod sepulcrum christi deseritur, 
Berter Orleans. See Hoveden, ii. and Méril, Poésies Popu- 
laires,’ ed. 408. 


and suas vires. pluris, precibus, but Dr. Stubbs points out that pluris 

Méril conjectures iv. Crucem spretor crucem premit, 

and crucis spretor. and sub quo. iv. contempti, and 

contenti. iv. 12. Fidem defendenti, and crucem defendenti. mutus lwit 

peccatori. and mutuavit peccatori. tuo creditori, and two 
the Bodleian MS. the refrain not repeated after the last verse. 
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IV. The Poems Peter Blois. 


Articles 21, 40, and make what printed Giles (iv. 
and Migne (cevii.) single poem with the title Contra clericos voluptati 
deditos, sive vita clericorum plurimis reprobata.’ this poem, No. 
contains stanzas 1-8: No. 89, stanzas 9-18 (this section commences 
‘In noua fert animus,’ the first words Ovid’s Metamorphoses,’ 
also two poems the Florence MS.; Hauréau did not observe the 
identity this section); No. 40, stanzas 14-20 (in our manuscript 
arranged six, doubt the second, fourth, and sixth are 
added the margin slightly No. 21, the remainder 
the poem. The whole poem, with the one which precedes Migne, 
was sent Peter Blois friend (see Ep. lvii.) 

collation here given Migne with our manuscript and with thirteenth cen- 
tury manuscript the epistles Peter Blois recently purchased for the Bodleian 
Library the Burton-Constable sale and now numbered Lat. 

A., Add. Lat. M., Version Migneand Giles. The refer- 


ences are the stanzas and lines Migne. 

and aurique color. 10, 11: and supercumulat. 

added slightly later hand the bottom the page, wanting altogether. 

7 


ista, quae est haec. 31,1. 11: supplicium, and eternum 
supplicium. 


MARRIAGE ALLIANCE THE INFANTA PEDRO ARAGON AND 
EDWARD ENGLAND, OCT. 1273. 


words are necessary explain the importance the sub- 
joined treaty. Down 1258 the policy Don Jaime, father 
the infanta, had been form great southern confederation 
resist the steadily increasing pressure France. Provence and 
Toulouse were united the marriage Raymond 
Toulouse with daughter the count Provence, and the issue 
union would have intermarried with the house Bar- 
and France would have seen herself confronted great 
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kingdom extending from the Alps the Xucar. These plans were 

thwarted the marriage Sancha Provence with Richard 

Cornwall, well the deaths the counts Toulouse 

and Provence, territories went the French crown and the 

situation was hopeless that, the treaty Corbeil 1258, the 

king Aragon renounced most his disputed rights the south 

France. But the question was not settled yet. 1272 the 

territory the count Foix, Don Jaime’s vassal, was overrun 
Philip, and the count himself was imprisoned. The king Aragon 
had undoubted rights over the highlands Foix, but soon became 
evident that the count would not released till they had been 
surrendered. This conduct Philip the king felt keenly, and 
letter the count Foix, dated Oct. 1272, says that 
cannot believe that the king France will straiten his bonds 
any way for the sake the castles, which will not surrender, 
because, his own significant words, nolumus dominationem nostram 
diminuere set potius aucmentare.' Philip, however, was obstinate, 
and the highlands had surrendered February 1273. 
louse, Provence, and Foix were gone for ever. The king, how- 
ever, was inveterate matchmaker; the marriage Pedro 
with Costanza, daughter Manfred, had secured Sicily the 
French crown, and the acquisition Gascony would serious 
thorn the side France. Besides, the apathy Henry III 
and the interference Richard Cornwall had done much 
injure his plans former years. There were, therefore, obvious 
reasons for alliance with England, and hence the treaty 
October 1273. 

The treaty also interesting implying that the great king 
Aragon had formed high opinion the character and powers 
the young English king, whom had already met 1269 
Burgos the court Alfonso the Wise Castile. Jurita 
makes Edward have received knighthood Alfonso that date, 
but treaty made Burgos, Nov. 1254, Alfonso renounces 
his claims Gascony favour the English prince, ‘quem 
cingulo accingimus 

Don Jaime’s plans were not, however, destined realised, 
even now. Pedro’s son, afterwards Alfonso died 1291, 
the midst the wedding festivities, and the crown passed his 
brother. Aragon, least, the treaty seems have escaped 
notice. Jurita seems under the impression that the marriage 
was first negotiated the meeting Alfonso and Edward 
nor published the ‘Coleccion Documentos inéditos 
Corona Aragon.’ Darwin 


Register xxi. 139. Bibl. Nat. Paris, Dupuy 220, 47. 
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nomine domini nostri Iesu Christi. Anno domini ducentesimo sep- 
tuagesimo tertio. VII Id. Octobres. villa Sordue, presentibus testibus 
infra scriptis. Dominus Edwardus dei gratia Rex Anglie, 
dominus Hybernie dux Aquitanie, illustris Infans Petrus magnifici 
Regis Aragonis primogenitus, volentes inter dilectionem veram con- 
cordiam firmiter duraturam eandem per affinitatis vinculum consumare, 
convenerunt quod predictus Dominus Rex Anglie desponsaret filiam suam 
illustris Regine domine Alienore coniugis sue maiorem filio majori 
predicti domini Infantis illustris domine Constantie uxoris sue, intelli- 
gentes illum illam majores qui tempore nuptiarum contrahendarum 
inter eos primi seu maiores supererunt. Unde predictus dominus Rex sub 
forma predicta filiam suam desponsavit per verba futuro filio predicti 
domini Infantis, predictus dominus Infans sub simili forma desponsavit 
predictum filium suum filie dicti domini Regis. Promittentes uterque 
eorum sibi invicem bona fide daturos operam facturos curaturos 
predicta sponsalia per subsequens matrimonium consumentur. 
majorem firmitatem habendam predictus dominus Rex predictus 
dominus Infans iuraverunt super sancta quatuor dei Evangelia predicta 
attendere complere super continetur. Promisit etiam predictus 
dominus Infans prefato domino Regi quod tempore matrimonii faciet 
augmentum dotem quam filia Regis afferet viro suo, 
secundum quantitatem dotis, augendo ipsam dotem tertia parte 
plusquam sit ipsa dos. Vel dabit curas secundum morem Regni Aragonis 
qui est, quod assignantur domine certa loca que vivente viro tenet 
percipit habet redditus omnes ipsorum locorum voluntates suas inde 
faciendas. Similiter post mortem viri quamdiu vidua terra reman- 
serit superstitibus filiis vel non, habeat percipiat quod redditur 
voluntatem snam. vere eadem domina secunda vota convolaret, 
percipiat ipsos redditus habeat non computandos dote donec sibi 
fuerit ipsa dote satisfactum. Super augmento autem arris predictis 
sit optione ipsius domini Regis utrum malit arrhas predictas pro filia 
sua recipere vel augmentum. cuius rei testimonium predicti dominus 
Rex dominus Infans huic carte sigilla sua fecerunt Tes- 
tibus venerabilibus patribus Ausitanense Archiepiscopo Episcopo 
Lectorense, Ethivarde Chabbenays comite Bigorre, Aymerico Rupe 
Canardi, Imberto Guidonio, Rogero Clifford, Johanne Boun militibus 
Antonio Bek clerico predicti domini Regis. Bernardo Roggerii Comite 
Palariense, Blasio Alagone, Athone Focibus, dorthau (sic), 
Offegato Berengario Monte Pavonis militibus predicti domini Infantis. 
Datum actum predicta villa Sordue anno die prefixis. Regni 
predicti domini Regis Anglie anno 


THE DATE ATTACK TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


first denial the doctrine transubstantiation uni- 
versally ascribed the summer 1881. The date rests fair 
authority, given explicitly the narrative the Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum, yet has always been felt present some difficulties. 


Royal Archives Aragon, Parchments Jaime No. 1173. 
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The works Wyclif written after had begun his attack this 
doctrine are many and voluminous that hard believe 
they were all produced within three years and half, during two 
which was paralytic. This consideration alone would weigh 
little disturbing the received chronology, but more important 
difficulty that the account stands the Zizaniorum 
does not seem allow time for the events that records. The 
narrative stands thus: Wyclif began the summer 1381 
the sacrament the altar,' and laid down twelve con- 
clusions, which his doctrine the subject was fully stated. Later 
laid down other conclusions which three were afterwards 
condemned. This publication led formal condemnation his 
doctrine the chancellor, William Berton, assisted twelve 
doctors, and the condemnation was publicly proclaimed the 
school the Austin friars, where Wyclif was lecturing. Wyclif 
refused submission and appealed the king, and the duke 
Lancaster coming down Oxford imposed silence him. 
his doctrine. 

Now, Dr. Shirley aestate must mean after 
Easter, which 1381 fell Does this,’ asks, allow 
time for all that passed the interim?’ content raise 
the doubt without attempting resolve it, but felt strongly 
Mr. Poole, the latest writer the subject, that attempts 
gain time making the end the proceedings later. suspect,’ 
says, that the actual condemnation did not take place until the 
beginning This suggestion based the uncertainty 
the dates the chancellors, uncertainty which, think, can 
cleared up. Among the petitions the Rolls Office for the im- 
prisonment persons contumacious under excommunication, are 
many from the chancellor Oxford, and among them have noted 
petitions from Berton Feb. 1380-1 and April 1381; from 
Rygge Nov. 1381, March Sept. 1882. The office 
chancellor was then tenable for two years. The elections were 
held the Thursday before Whitsunday,‘ which Thursday 1381 
fell May 30. that day there can reasonable doubt 
that Berton left office. 

is, then, clearly impossible make the proceedings last 
into 1382, and are again shut the narrow space between 
Easter and May. But even this has got putting 
strain upon language. The natural interpretation 
would seem the summer term which began the Wednes- 


Incepit autem sub anno Domini aestate, determinare materiam 
sacramenti altaris. Fasc. Ziz. 104. 

Ziz. xliii. note. Wycliffe and Movements for Reform, 105, note. 

Munimenta Academica (Rolls Series), pp. 106, 447. 
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day after Trinity and this case the commencement 
the affair musi referred back noticed that 
the manuscript (Bodley, 703) which alone gives the date Wyclif’s 
confession, the date the year has been altered erasure from 
throw back the rise the controversy should not object 
the date itself, but impossible attach serious weight 
such alteration unknown hand. 

may support this contention for earlier date in- 
ference from the text the contemporary St. Albans chronicler. 
causes the rebellion among them cites the 
laxity the bishops who, knowing that Wyclif and his followers 
were spreading false doctrines concerning the sacrament the 
altar far and wide among the people, did not chastise their perverse 
children. was for this neglect above all that the archbishop was 
punished, and the lesson was pointed his martyrdom taking 
place the day after Corpus Christi (14 June). There 
reason doubt that have here echo talk that was com- 
mon the time. But the vengeance would swift, not say 
hasty, which smote the archbishop June for not repressing 
heresies first promulgated that summer. Indeed, may 
trust the expressions the chronicler, there had been time for the 
new opinions not merely win hasty condemnation from old 
adversary Oxford, but spread themselves abroad through the 
country. 

One must not lay too much stress such argument this 
but, with those already advanced, enough overthrow the 
authority the Fasciculi, especially when remember that that 
volume was not compiled till half century later, and that even the 
passages that appear written contemporary were not 
penned before 1392. After dozen years even eyewitness might 
easily confuse the date the condemnation with that the begin- 


THE PILGRIMAGE GRACE. 


Narrative the events October and November 1536, 
addressed the king, the Record Office, marked Chapter 
House Books A/2/28, which the seventh paper, beginning 
materially from the first except the end where some comments 
Cromwell are omitted. Such differences will here noted 


Munimenta Academica (Rolls Series), 447. Fasc. Ziz. 115 note. 
Chron. Angliae (Rolls Series), 311. 
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are not mere changes Passages from the narrative 
have been printed Mr. Froude’s History England,’ and 
Father Gasquet’s ‘Henry VIII and the English Monasteries. 
182 his second volume, Father Gasquet says note: 
significant that whilst the filthy scribbles Layton and his com- 
peers have been printed and reprinted, and their reports dinned 
into people’s ears for the last two centuries, such weighty docu- 
ment Aske’s expostulatory narrative the drawn 
Henry’s express request Aske person, has never yet seen the 
The information the question the dissolution that can 
derived from is, however, much less considerable than that 
offered Aske his examination, from which Father Gasquet 
quotes important passages. The narratives are not Aske’s hand- 
writing, but from the frequent corrections from the first the third 
person appears probable that the two are copies his version. 
The original has running marginal analysis not inserted here. 
The eighth document the same volume contains some sug- 
gestions for the pacification the northern insurrection which 
throw light the nature the demands the rebels. 
the same handwriting the preceding paper, and mutilated. 
The ballad favour the Pilgrimage Grace’ taken from 
the Treasury Receipt, Miscellanea, 65/6, The first and 
last verses are quoted the eleventh volume the calendar 
Henry State Papers. covers sheet paper written 
four parallel columns five verses 


The maner the taking Robert Aske Lincolnshir and the 
the same Robert his passaige from Yorke. 


Furst, the same Robert Aske sayth, that he, being accompaned with 
his two bretheryn John and Cristofer Aske, the hous his brother 
law Ellerk(e)r Yorkyswold, had appoynted mete hunting 
with Sir Ralf Ellerker, the yonger, knight, the fox. And the same 
day and tyme, the same Ralf, his knowlaige, had receyued the King, 
our most drad soueryng lord comission, toching the subsydie; 
occasion wherof, the same Sir Ralf attended vpon the same busenes 
Hull the knowlaige wherof came the same Robert, 
occasion wherof he, intending applie his great busenesses the law 
the same terme, intended London, two dais befor the begynnyng 
the terme; and departed frome the same place Ellerker, and 
came the water syd Hunber, haue passaig ouer the same 
Lincolnshir, then being his next way London. And aboutes myles 
from the said town Ellerker, wich tyme, when the said Robert was 
entred the ferybote Barton, was reconted him the ferymen 
ther, how the comyns wer assembled Castre Lincolnshir, and had 


These variants are distinguished parentheses. 
Jamieson’s dictionary gives use, v.a., frequent resort to. Possibly 
from the phrase via uti, travel certain road.’ 
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takin the kinges comissioners ther, and also the bischop ordinary 
comissary, and how the voice wais, that ther churches, and 
the same, should takyn from them, with othere such lyke maters. 
And the same Robert then cold not conveniently retorne, nor the tyd 
the watre wold not conveniently serue him for that purpos. And the 
same Robert, after was landyd Barton, refussed the highway 
Lincoln, because suspect taking, and intended loge that night 
with his brotheryn law (sic), Thomas Portington, Sauclyf, viii myles 
frome Barton, and two myles from Burton And, goyng 
thether wardes, Feryby, two myles frome Barton, came him, his 
knowlaig, Mr. Hudiswell, hauyng blake cote and grey berd, and 
accompaned (by) aboutes the nombre xvi xiiii horse, 
and stoped the said Robert, and demandyd his na(me). whom the 
said Robert reconted, and then the said Hundiswell reconted how they 
wer assembled, and how (no) man shuld have passaig thro(wh) that contrey, 
but tha(t) they should sworn them. whom the said Aske 
aunswered, tha(t) was ons sworn the Kinges highnes and issue, and 
that wold not sworn agayn any other intent, onles was inforced 
the same, and demandyd the maner ther oth. whom the said 
Hudswell declared, wich was this intent 

shalbe trew God and the king and the comyn welth. 

whom the said Aske aunswered and said, this oth therno 
treson, but standing with first oth. whom said, shall take 
this oth els not pas vndangered.’ And the said Aske, inforced, 
was contented sworn, and repared vnto Sauclyf, his said brother 
law hous, then being taken with the comyns and with them 
remayninge, and the same Aske, perceyuying the comyns ther assembled 
euery syde, intending allon haue takin bote Wintringham, iii 
myles distans from Sauclyf; and goyng thether wardes, diuersse the 
comyns met with him, and intreat him, that was glad repare 
agayn Sauclyf, and loged ther the same night. And mor then hour 
befor day, the comyns ther aboutes came the bed the said Aske, 
then being accompaned with thre his neves, wherof two was studentes 
the law, and ther toke them all, and thespeciall dissier the said 
Aske, the comyns was content licens them haue recours into York- 
shir, becaus two them was hier apparentes. And t(o)ke the said Aske 
with them from Sauclyf vnto town south thens and iii myles distans, 
(blank), wher then wer assembled nigh hors and fote 
men, with out capitan great gentilman, and the most them with out 
hernes. And wich way the said Aske went, the rest folowed. And 
when perceiued the same, demandyd ther intent, and what place 
they purposed go. And they said, Kirton Lindisay, miles 
distans, and how the lord Borow had warned the soke Kirton rise aganst 
them, and that they wold raise the same soke. And then they deuydyd 
the soke men take the direct way Kirton, and the said Aske went 
with nigh Humber syd, and rased the same soke, and came 


See below (p. 335), and 209 A/2/29, the ‘in’ scratched out before orna- 
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agane (the) other company Kirton, aboutes the cloke, 
after non. wich tyme the said Aske demandyd them, what was 
ther purpos do. And they said, met the host Castre (which) wold 
(be) place called Hamyldon How. whom the said Aske demandyd, 
how they knew ther wer any such host ther no. whom they 
aunswered, they though(t) was and the comyn fame was, but 
they know not troth. And then the said Aske demandyd who wold 
and vew that company, and then non wold go. And the last, the 
said Aske said them, will kep ground came agayn, 
wold ryd the other company, and know ther intent, wich was xii myles 
distans and dyd, and when came Mr. (?) Moyne, was 
the comons inforced ther capitan. whom the said Aske declared 
the maner the other company, and required know ther intent and 
purpos, albeit the comons wold not suffer him speke nor her but 
oppynly, that they might here the same. And then reconted how the 
appoyntment was, that night they wold loge dim’ (sic) 
myle that ground, and that the morow after, they wold loge 
place called Downholme mede, myles now beyond Lyncoln, wher they 
willed the other company mete them. And that tyme they passed 
not xii.c men, and fewe hernessed. And the said Aske recompted 
the purpos his companey, and that night repared bake Sauclyf 
agayn, and eyrly the mornyng passed ouer Trent Burton 
Statur, Marshland Yorkshir, wher the comyns was 
great rumour, and redy ryse; and asson they perceyued the said 
Aske, hauyng knowlaige that was takyn Lincolnshir and leder ther 
they wer purposed haue rang the belles thos partes. when the 
said Aske said, stey your selfes you her Houden belles ring, that 
not the furst that doth aryse,’ and w(ent) ouer the water Ouse 
Houden, wh(er) the peple ther (wer) lyke mynd, and 
whom the said Aske sai(d), ring not yowr belles, except her the belles 
Marsland. so, that after non, passing two iii townes to- 
wardes brother hous, being myles distant, wich then was not 
home. occasion wherof the said Aske retorned again Houden, and 
that night loged ther. And the morow, because was said that the 
Kinges grace toching the peticcions Lincolnshir should then 
known Mr. Henaige, the said Aske repayred agayn Lincoln, wher 
the same night was showed vnto him, that taried should 
slayn, eyther with the gentlemen the comyns, because had 
departed from them. wherof, the same Aske left that night 
his own loging, the signe the Angill Lincoln, and loged with 
prest, being brother his said host and eyrly the mornyng repayred 
Albeit cold not passe the water Trent two dais after, 
and during that tyme, ther was letter forged the name the said 
Aske the town wich letter the said Aske vtterly denyeth 
his ded consent and then the contrey ther aboutes ros, and then 
aboutes the hour mydnight, the said Aske came ouer the water 

Floughter, frighten. North (Halliwell’s dictionary). Jamieson gives Flought, 
flutter.’ 
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Trent. wich tyme vpon Yorkyswold the bekyns wer set fier, and 
the comyns ther and the morow letter came from Sir Brian 
Hastynges the gentilmen Marshland assemble certayn nombre 
men, and come him. Wich gentilmen repared ther parich 
church, and ther called the comyns befor them for the same intent. And 
what occacion the said comyns had, the said Aske knowyth not, but 
sudenly the belles ther wer roung, aunsward, and euery parich 
church ther aboutes, and Houdenshir also; and the said Aske then 
being pourman hous, secretly, thentent not haue been 
known. Albeit the comyns had gotyn then knowlaige him, and sent 
for him, and the night, passed the water the comyns H(ou)- 
denshir. Then being aboutes the hous Sir Thomas Methun, knight, 
and danger haue burnt the same, and for the intent saue the 
‘same (hous) the said Aske repared vnto them, and saued the said hous 
and pacified the said comyns, that they repared that nyght home ther 
houses. And the morow thos Houdenshir assembled them selfes 
place called Ringstanhirst, and ther mostered. And the comyns 
Marshland sent for the said Aske, wher they wer assembled Houke 
mor, and had atteigned the artacles Lincolnshir, the wich wer this 
bref affect lyke. 

Furst, haue redres the abbays suppressed the second, the statut 
vsses, the punysment diuersse bischops and specially the bischop 
Lincoln, the releas the quinden tax paid, and other now not 
the remembrance the said Aske, wich wir sent, vnder the handes 
diuersse worshipfull men Lincolnshir, Yorkshir. And then the 
said Aske departed from them, ouer the water Ousse vnto the comyns 
Houdenshir, wher the morow they toke the crose the chirch with 
them and the said comyns then had certayn gentilmen and hier 
apparentes come into them, and proceded forwardes that night 
Wighton, viii myles distance from Houden, and ther loged that night. 
And the morow, the host Houdernes and Yorkiswold, being horsse 
and fote nighe aboue the nombre thousand men, mustered aboue 
Wighton. And that companey repared haue takyn the town Hull, 
and the worshipfull men ther, wich wold not then giffyn vp, nor the 
gentilmen yeld them selfes. And the said Aske toke thother company 
and proceded the cetie Yorke wardes, sending letter the mayre 
ther, suffer him haue fre passaig throw the said cetie Yorke 
els ther danger, promissing them that doyng they should not 
fynd them selfes greved, but that they should trewly payd for all such 
thinges they toke ther and for much the same cetie was nether 
fortified with artelary, nor gonpoudre, the same cetie was contented 
receiue them, and befor thentre, ther prices vetall and hors met was 
puplisshed the comyns and the said As(ke) maid proclamacion, that 
man should spoll nor shed blod for nor but 
trewly pay for such (v)etal should takin them. And the same 
Aske wold not suffer man entre into the walles the said cetie. 
And the said Aske remayned the said cetie two dais, and maid orders 
for spolles, and conveyd the offenders the sege Hull, and toke this 


Froude says Ellerker the elder and Sir John Constable, 543. 
Them second version. 
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order, that man should spoll man, onles had the hand two 
the Councell the same, and that furst the partie should haue reasonable 
warningne, come the lest xxiiii hours. Also toke order for 
religius houses suppressed, because the comyns wold nedes put them in, 
wich order was sette the mynstre dore York, thentent the 
houses suppressed should resort ther and know how they should 
them selffes. Wich order was this 

Furst, that the prior and covent should entre into ther monestarys 
suppressed, and bill indented vew how much goodes wer ther re- 
maynyng wich befor wer thers, and kep the parte and deliver the 
other parte the Kinges fermer, and have necessary and 
vestitum, the delivery the said fermer, during the tyme our 
peticcion [to the kinges highnes, and devyn seruice God ther, 
the kinges bedmen women. And caise the fermer refused this 
doo, then the said covent take the same goodes, the deliuery 
endeferent neghburs bill indent, ther necessarys for ther liffing during 
the said And the said Aske sayth, that that tyme, and [to his 
befor the comyns Richmondshir was vp, and had takyn the 
Lord Latymer, the Lord Lumley and therle Westmorland, and, after 
diuersse orders takin Yorke [with the gentilmen said Aske 
proceded forwardes the comyns and gentilmen, wich wer assembled 
befor Pomfret Castell. And his furst comyng thether, because 
knew that the seruyng men within the said castell fauored him, and 
cause the said castell was the Kinges castell, and castell honor 
and honorable men therin, the said Aske directed his letter the Lordes 
within the said castell, for the delyuery the same, otherwise 
woll gif assalt immediatly the same night. And the same letter, 
said Aske rehersed how the comyns wer gnawn there conscience with 
spreding herices, suppression houses religion, and other maters 
toching the comyn welthes, ther inpoverissment. Wherin they prayd 
the said lordes measne the Kinges highnes, way peticion, 
that ther greves the rather, might declared the Kinges said 
highnes. And for much the hand the said Robert Aske wais not 
the said the said lordes and worshipfull men prayd vpon pleges 
speke with the said Aske, and dyd, wher the said Aske declared 
the said lordes, well spirituall temporall, the greves the 
comyns. And how furst, that the lordes had not down ther 
dewtie, that they had not been playn with the kinges highnes, 
for the spedie remyde and quinching the said heraces, and the 
precheres therof, and for the suffering the same, and for the 
ornamentes the churches, and abbeys suppressed, and the violating 
relekes the suppressores, with the vnreuerent demenor the dewers 
therof, withe abusse the vesitores, and ther impposicions takin extra 
ordinary, and other ther necligensses not dewing ther dewtie, 
well ther sufferan the comyns. And the lordes temporall, 
the said Aske declared, they had misused them selfes, that thay, sem- 
blable, had not prouidently ordered and declared his said 
highnes the pouertie his realme, and that parte and wherin 
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ther greves might insew, wherby dangers might haue been avoided 
for insomuch the north partes, much the relef the comyns 
wais sucur abbeys, and that befor this last estatut therof maid, 
the kinges highnes had money out sheyr, maner 
yerly, for his graces revenews, ther yerly went the finding Berwyke. 
And that now the profites abbeys suppressed, tentes and furst frutes, 
went out thos partes. occasion wherof, within short space (sic) 
yeres, ther should money nor tresor thos partes, nether the 
tenant haue pay his rentes the lord, nor the lord haue money 
the King seruice with all, for much thos partes was nether 
the presence his grace, execucion his lawes, nor yet but little recours 
merchaundisse, that necessite the said contrey should eyther 
patyssh with the Skotes, for vary pouertie, enforced make como- 
cions rebellions; and that the lordes knew the same trew and 
had not down ther dewtie, for that they had not declared the said pouertie 
the said contrey the kinges highnes, and the dangers that other- 
wise his grace wold insew, alleging the holl blame them the nobilite 
therin, with other lyke reasons. And after diuersse reasons, maid 
both partes, the Lord Darcy required licens kep the castell Seterday 
after this, being the Thursday. And the said Aske, knowing that 
therle Shrewusbury had maid assemble against and intended rescew 
the said castell, and perceyuing the fauor the seruing men within, wold 
not condiscend ther vnto, nor longer gif rispect but viii cloke the 
mornyng, with out assalt. And so, aganst the said hour, prepared for 
the same assalt, wich hour the said Lord Darcy required longer tyme, 
wich the said Aske wold not gif him, and the said castell was yelded, 
and the lordes spirituall and temporall and knightes and escueres ther 
being swhorn. And after that tyme, the contrey daly assembled all 
partes, and the said Aske tried out men. And then Aske came in, 
the lord Nevill, Latymer and Lumley and x.m men with them and 
aboue, with the baner, and armys seint Cuthbert and the 
Blakamor and Pekering lyth with the knightes and gentilmen ther 
aboutes thousand men, and Yorkiswold and Houdernesse and aboutes 
two thre thousand with them, and then the west (and north) riding 
Yorkishir that all they wer place called Stuxing Sysse (?) nigh 
aboutes xxxiiii xxxv thousand men, well tried horsbake 
the said Aske wold not the Herrold Lancaster?! Pomfret 
declare the perswacion the peple, for two causis. wais, evyn 
then newes wer comyn, that the comyns Lincolnshir was down, and 
that lyke perswacion the same Herrald, and should haue de- 
clared the peple the same, they wold haue killed him. other was, 
ther was nothing contened the same, nether pardon, nor 
demand what was causis ther assemble. And proceded the 
same assemble, returning from Pomfret, the Harrold came the 
host (be)for Doncastre, then being two wardis; that was the 
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(w)ard, being with saint Cuthbert baner and accompaned with the lord 
Nevill, Lumley, lord Latymer, Sir Thomas Hilton, Sir Thomas Percy 
and all the bend bischop reke, Cleueland, and parte Richmondshir 
and the seconde ward, the lord the said Aske, Sir Robert 
Constable, and all the knightes and escuers thest riding Holdernes 
and the north and west riding Yorkshir the sonz 
them the most parte ther of; and the rearward, then comyng forward 
withe Lord Sir Christofer Danby, Sir William Maloore, the Nortons, 
Markynfeldes, and other the knightes and escueres and comynes 
Richmondshir, Wensladall, Fendall, Netherdall, Kirkbeshir, Massam- 
shir, and the libertes Ripon, the nomber xii thousand men mor 
horsebake, well hernyssed, ouer and besydes the nomber afor said. 
And being nigh Pomfret, and the said Herrald, then being with the 
host, declared how the Deke Northfolke wold that the causes ther 
assemble should declared iiii the discretyst men the north 
partes, and that they should come him and that wold 
lie pleges for ther retorn, thentent effucion blood myght avoided. 
Albeit, because such persons might not well spared, they declared how 
that they wold send iiii, vi, viii, xii met with lyke nombre betwix 
the hostes, and ther declare ther greves and peticcion. Wherwith all 
the said Doke was not contented, but the Harrold sent word, they 
wer not content do, wold gif batall place convenient, wich had 
lyke haue been receyued the lordes, albeit the said Aske declared 
the lordes and knightes then, that was dishonor, but ther holl 
dewties, declare ther greves ther soueryng lord, thentent the 
consellores aboutes his grace might know, and haue lyke punys- 
ment, and how they wer arror the peple, and how they dangered the 
person ther prince. And ferther declared what decay should insew, 
batell wer then. Wherupon they holly agreyd send Sir Ralf Ellerker, 
knight, Sir Thomas Hilton, knyght, Robert Bowes, and Robert Chaloner 
the said Doke and erles, and was done; and the said Aske receyued the 
pleges for them within night, wich wer Mr. Herington, Mr. Vellers, 
Mr. Litilton and other knight now not known the said Aske and con- 
veyd them that night Hampall. And the hour non, the appoynte- 
ment was deliuer both the said partes, then being Friday. And the: 
same was down accordingly, and the said Sir Ralf Ellerker and the other 
that parte reconted how they had declared fyue pointes and artacles larg 
the said Doke and erles, and how the said Doke and erles wer dissierus 
haue thentent therof declared disceded artacles, the baronag 
and certayn worshipfull men the north ther own mouth. Wherupon 
ther was certan nombre both partes appoynted enter, comyn 
togeder Doncastre brig, wherof, the north was appoynted the Lord 
Latymer, the Lord Lumley, the Lord Sir Robert Constable, the 
said Sir Thomas Hilton, Sir Ralf Ellerker, Sir John Bulmer, Robert 
Bowes, Robert Chaloner, and other certayn knightes, the nombre certaigne 
now not the memory the said Robert Aske, nor ther names certange 
wich met the place appoynted. And the said Aske was not with them, 
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but ordered the holl host standing perfit array within night, and 
the retorn the said lordes and what they spake concludyd, the said 
Aske knowith not, other then the said artacles him reported. And 
this ferder order was takin, that the host Pomfret should departe, and 
the other host repayr thether, and that the Doke Northfolk should with 
hast procede the kinges highnes, with generall artacles, accompaned 
with Sir Ralf Ellerker and Robert Bowes; and that the morow the holl 
host should sperpill from Pomfret, and lyke manere the erle Shoris- 
bury from wich promisse trewly was both partes performyd 
and sen and veiwed (sic) the Harrold. And the said Aske sayth that 
being then Pomfret, word came him from the partes Crawyn, 
from the worshipfull men ther, and the partes adyoyning, how therle 
Darby was assemble with great numbre men, thentent put 
out the monkes Salley abbay befor suppressed, being the charitable 
relef thos partes, and standing montagne contrey and emonges 
thre forestes. And how the comyns Cravyn, Dent, Kent- 
dall, Fornes, Bouland and parte the Dyche Lancascher intended 
with stand his comyng, and prayd ayd nombre men the 
said Aske, nede wer, and how they wold met him. And the said Aske, 
with all hast possible, sent forth postes the said knyghtes and comyns 
ther assembled, declaring them the order takyn Doncastre, and how 
they should not medill conduccion with the said erle, though 
invayded them, but with draw them the montanheads*! and strates, 
except rased fier, and then send word the said Aske with post 
and the said Aske caused the Lord Darcy direct his lettre therle 
Shorisbury, for stay the said erle Darby, and was don. Albeit 
the comyns, befor the letter them deliueryd from the said Aske, had 
atteigned Whallay abbey, wher as-the said erle, his letter, had the 
same night appoynted loge. And mor ouer, the same tyme the said 
Aske directed other letter the said comyns, that condiccion, 
they should assalt besege therle Comberlond, vnto the Kinges grace 
aunswer were known; and lyke maner the said erle vsse him self 
towardes them, and that lyke lettre the said erle, comparing the 
same the said order takin Doncastre. 

the morow, wich was Sonday, the saide Aske repayred 
Yorke, and remayned ther that night, and declared the order and 
stayd the contrey ther. And the morow repayred the castell 
Wresill, therle thentent haue agreyd him and 
his brother Sir Thomas Perey. And goyng towardes the said castell, 
was declared the comyns the said Aske, how Sir Marmaduke 
Constable was comyn his own hous, and how they wold eyther haue 
him swhorn els spoll him. Wherupon the said Aske directed his 
lettre the said Sir come him Wresill, thentent, 
not only saue his goodes, but also haue shewed him how the comyns 
might his fauor haue been perswaded. Vpon wich letter the said Sir 
Marmaduke departed that night into Lincolnshir. And the morow 
the said Aske went the abbay Watton, xiiii myles distant, for 
stay the comyns ther, wich wold haue chosyn new prior ther, for 
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much the said prior was fled the Lord Cromwell, and being one 
his promocion, and had left behind bretheryn and sustren the-same 
hous nigh iii.xx and not sucur them. And ther the said 
Aske stayd the same cause, and pacefied the said comyns, and deputed the 
subprior for the tyme order the same hous, wich prior yet absent. 
And from thens the said Aske, the morow, went the town Hull, 
and Sir Robert Constable wich him was deputed ruler ther, fortifie 
the town Hull aganst the danger Doke Suffolke, wich had his 
garison direct aganst the same, and kep them still, cpntrary the 
appoyntment. occasion wherof, and auoyd his danger, the 
contray ther was alwais arredines, and therby put the contrey great 
cherge fynding two shougers Hull. And the said garison was 
also the cause the sege Skarburgh, and the taking Edward 
Walter and his shep, and had lyke have been cause new comocions 
and invasions daly. Albeit the said Aske saith, that know not the 
comons that went Skarburgh they wer ther, and had beseged the same 
castell. And from thens the said Aske repayred the castell Wresill, 
and remayned ther the letter came from Mr. Bowes the Lord 
Darcy, the cause the tarieng long aparte, comparing cause 
new comocions, supposed maid the said Aske, wich was vntrew 
and wherunto the said (Aske) his letter made aunswer, and repared 
home the said castell. And then directed his lettres the lordes, 
knightes and escueres come Yorke, consult vpon the letter the 
said Mr. Bowes, and ther redy aganst his comyng with the Kinges 
grace aunswer, wich day was appoynted the xxit day 
and vpon the comyng the said Bowes, the said Aske repared vnto him, 
then being withe lord Darcy, and ther debating parcell the mater, 
repayred then the councell York, wher was then long debated, 
whether they should met with the Doke Northfolke 
not, reason sent said Lord Cromwell Sir Ralf 
Euers, the yonger, knight, wherin was theis threth such 
Except the comyons thos partes son wold pacified, ther should 
such vengence taken vpon them that the holl world should spek 
therof, and take insample them. And also was reasoned for 
other cause, wich was, the comyns Lancashir and other places 
fauoured owr cause, wich after [much] deceding into owr artacles wold 
not generally joyn quarell. Albeit ther was concludyd 
the last, met with the said Doke Doncastre, with persons. 
And euery parte and contrey came certayn, and was ap- 
poynted ther, and they the most wisest and discretest 
And also, the same tyme ther was takyn order for spolles, casting down 
inclosers comyns, and sent the clergy studie for 
the artacles profitable for the fayth the church, and libertes the 
same. And ferther that all lernyd councell and wismen should bring 
ther lernyng and mynde for remyde for evill lawes, (for the) comyn welth, 
for the comodite ther contrey. (Albeit) the same councell Yorke, 
the said Lord Cromwell occasion the same lettres, and also for 
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thextreme punysment the great jury Yorkshir, for Wykclyf cause 
and for thextrem* assessment ther fynes, was and yit is, such 
errour and hatred with the peple thos that maner they 
wold eat him, and extemys ther greves only aryse him and his 
councell, the said comyns therin declared ther mynd (toching him) 
the Harrold Lancastre, nigh Hampall Yorkshir, who cane recount ther 
wordes your And the said Aske sayth, that the same 
tyme, was ther concludyd that the lordes, knightes and escueres and 
the comyns appoynted, should met Pomfret two dais (before) the 
meting Doncaster, thentent disced the particuleres (of the 
artacles) wher euery man was disposed brought his bill and 
mynd toching the same. And vpon the same, the artacles now con- 
cludyd vpon Doncastre wer drawn and furst red, arguyd and agreyd 
emonges the lordes, knightes, escueres. 

[The gentilmen then assembled, the names whom now cannot per- 
fitly the remembrance the said Aske, but ther was ther Pom- 
fret, the Lord Neuill, the Lord Scrop, the Lord Latymer, the Lord 
Conzeres, the Lord Lumley, and the Lord Darcy Sir Robert Constable, 
Sir James Strangwace, Sir Christofer Danby, Sir Thomas Hilton, Sir 
Constable, Sir John Constable, Sir Peter Sir Ralf 
Ellerker, Sir Christofer Hilyerd, Sir Robert Nevill, Sir Oswold Willis- 
thorp, Sir Edward Gower, Sir George Darcy, Sir William Fayrfax, Sir 
Nicolas Fayrfax, Sir Maliore, Ralf Bulmer, Sir William 
Bulmer, Sir Stevyn Hamerton, Sir John Daundy, Sir George Lauson, 
Sir Richard Tempest, Sir Thomas Johnson, Sir Henry Gasconyé, and 
other now out the remembrance the said Aske. And escueres; all 
the most parte the said shir, John Morton, Richard Morton, 
Roger Lassels, Mr. Place, Mr. Fulthing, Robert Bowes, Richerd Bowes, 
Dalewere, Barton Whynby, Richerd Lassels, Mr. Redman, Hamerton, 
Mr. Ralf Bulmer, Richard Methuen, Saltmarsh, Palmers, Acland, Rud- 
ston, Plimton, Myddilton, Malleuere Weddesome and Allerton; and 
the knowlaige the said Aske, most parte the escueres 
the said shir, and gentilmen also, and the sonz and heirz the 
knightes and escueres that ther wer absent. And the said Aske sayth, 
that after the said artacles red and agreyd vpon, emonges the lordes, 
knightes and gentilmen, euery artacle] agreyd vpon, was sett 
the hed fiat. And after the said artacles wer red, and declared 
the comyns, who holly condiscended euery artacle. And lyk 
maner, the said Aske receyued the oppinion the clergie. And 
the morow aftér, sent knightes and escueres the said Doke 
Northfolke from euery parte the contrey, and with euery them 
iii persons the said Doke Northfolke, Doncastre, receiue the 
Kinges soueryng lord aunswer, after that the Kinges saue conduct was 
deliueryd them the Harrold, thentent deliuer the said par- 
ticulers, and reason apartly the same, and said knightes and 


second version. ‘In such hatred all partes,’ second version. 

Kinges grace’ the second version. 

The passage brackets not the second version, which runs: And they 
agreyd and euery artacle set the hed fiat.’ 

The second version has for was comyn them and deliuer.’ 
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escueres dyd, and] repared again Pomfret, and then the Lord 
Latymer and Lord Darcy and the said Aske, accompaned with knightes, 
escueres, gentilmen and comynes, appoynted euery quarter, repared 
the said Doke [and erles], and the morow, [at the Grey 
Frears the said Aske and lordes chosse forth knightes 
escueres and many comines, the Whyt Freares [at 
the sayd Doke and erles. And ther comyng, the said Aske, the 
consent the said lordes and knightes, and the name them all 
making ther thre low abbeysances, and then kneling ther kneys, all dyd 
humbly requier the said lordes haue the Kinges most 
liberall and fre pardone, for any ther offences comitted and down ayenst 
his highnes lawes, with his gracys high and benigne fauor them 
showed, any ther attemptes comitted down ayenst his most royall 
maiestie notwithstanding and (sic) the therof. Most lowly 
down the said Aske and lordes diseeded the erguement the particu- 
leres ther peticcions, and after order therin takin the comandement 
the said Doke and erles, the sayd Aske then went the rest the 
comynes, then being the Gray Frears Doncastre, and declared 
them the said order and agrement. And, after, the dissier the said 
Doke, the said Aske the same night repared Pomfret, the holl resi- 
dew the lordes, knightes, escueres and comunes ther, wich lordes was, the 
Lord Neuill, the Lord Lumley, and the Lord Conzeres, wich wer then wer 
(sic) left for the stayng the comyns. And the said Aske, ayrly the 
mornyng, caused the belman com aboutes the town Pomfret, warn 
the said comines come the market crosse, know the said order, and 
receiue the knowlaige the Kinges most liberull and fre pardon, and 
that they should haue the same under the great seall. And the said 
comynes wer then (vary) joyus therof, and gaf great shout reycyfing 
the same, and then the said Aske, with all hast, accompaned withe 
Lord Neuill, went Doncastre the said Doke and erles, declaring 
theffect the promisses, and incontenent (after) came lettre (by post) 
from the Lord Lumley, how the said comyns wold not contented, ex- 
cept the (sic) saw the kinges mest mercifull pardon [vnder seall, and that 
the abbot, new put houses suppresse, should not auoyd ther possession 
the parilment tyme, and that also] the parilment should Yorke, 
els they wold bren bekyns and raise the holl contrey, wich letter was 
displesent all the lordes and worshipfull men both wich 
rumur proceded [diuersse priuat yit not certaynly known 
the said Aske. Wherupon, after diuersse arguementes and debatinges 
emonges the said lordes, the said Aske required licens the said 
comyns Pomfret, they then beyng all aboutes the nombre thre 
thouusand men mor, and the same night the said Aske perswaded the 
said comyns, that they wer all contented abyd the said order Don- 
fauorable, with out any denyall. And therupon, the said Aske 
then sent for the kinges fre pardon, wich came the same night the 
Harrald and the morow the lordes and knightes 
Pomfret assembled them selfes and company Seint Thomas Hill, with 

The second version has suffer the kinges frendes (?) the 
parilment tyme wer and at.’ 

Second version has few priuat persons.’ 
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out Pomfret, and (most) lowly (and humble) receyued the kinges mest 
mercifull pardon, and departed ther houses (and contreys) and after, 
the said lordes and knightes, the comandement the said Aske, re- 
payred agayn him Doncastre, wher, after declaracion him the 
order the promisses, the said doke and erles demanded aunswer 
theis artacles folowing 

Furst, how the Kinges grace should aunswered his rentes [and 
fermes Yorkyshir wher vnto was aunswered, they wer redy for his 

race. 

The second, [when deliuery should maid] the ship, ordenaunce 
and artilere [and men therin] taken Skarburgh (and Edward Waters 
takin the vnto the wich was aunswered, they wer redy 
deliueryd [to his grace, onles the money wich was deuyded after 
euery souger the taking, and such other [demandes aunswered 
reasonable vnto and after the aunswer ther demandes maid, the said 
Aske, [making his obbesanse and] kneling his knes, most humble 
required the said doke Northfolke and all the erles and lordes his 
parte, dissur the lordes the north partes (relinquish and to) refus 
nomynat the said Aske [frome thens forth] the nam Capitan 
any tyme after; and that promissed and down, the said Aske, the 
presens all the said lordes, pulled his bage and crosses [withe 
wondes,] and semblable maner dyd all the lordes ther, and other 
ther present, saying all thies will all wer bage [nor 
signe] but the bage owr soueryng lord. And after that down, the said 
Doke toke order for the putting the kinges fermers. And after 
that the said lordes departed, and the said Aske then repayred his brother 
hous Aughton the wich befor came not from the begynnyng the 
and ther remayned still, all but day, when went Sir 
Robert Constable met Sir Ralf Ellerker, for the putting the 
Kinges fermers into the abbeys Haltonprice and Feryby, and also 
end betwix the said Sir Robert and Hodlow, and repared 
vnto his said brother hous, wher remayned vnto the comyng the 
kynges graces 

And the said Aske saith, trie the deth nether was 
councell with the said Lord Darcy, nor his knowlaige neuer spake 
with him befor came (Pomf)ret Castell, and mor ouer said Aske 
sayth, that lyke payne shall not prouyd that euer [befor his 
furst taking,] patisshe(d) (with) any maner person, for any such 
assemble But the said Aske sayth, that all partes the 
realme mens hertes much groges with the suppression abbeys and the 
ferst frutes, reason the same wold the distruccion the holl religeon 
ther especiall great groge ayenst the Lord Cromwell, 
being reputed the distrewer the comynwelth, well emonges most 

Inserted. Second version, ‘such cause assemble.’ 

Second version adds, the most therof.’ Second version only. 

Second version agaynst the visators, especially aganst Doctor Legh 
and Layton, wich Laton the nigh kynsman the said Aske; and most especially 
agenst the Lord Cromwell, the great distroer the comen welth this realme. 
And also the most parte the said realme inpoungnyth aganst the new sort 


preching and lernyng, reputing the occasion this great comocions rysse the 
occasion them and ther 
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parte the lordes, all other the worshipfull and and surly 
contenue fauor and presence with your grace wil danger the 
occacion new comocions, wich wil vary dangerus graces 
person, for fare the said Aske cane perceiue, ther non erthly man 
evill beleuyd the said Lord Cromwell with the comyns, albeit the 
said Aske sayth that the said Lord Cromwell neuer gaf him occasion thus 
report him, but only doth declare the hertes your graces peple, only 
for the preseruacion your graces person and sed. And also the said Aske 
sayth, that the most parte all this realme greatly impoungnyth aganst 
certayn bischops the new lernyng, reputing them and ther sekt 
herytykes, and the great causers this layt and also aganst 
the Lord Chaunseler, for generall graunting inyouncionz, and for 
playing ambe dexter granting and disoluing inyonccions. 

And morouer the said Aske saith, that when had taken the castell 
Pomfret, and sworn the lordes ther, then wold haue yelded his 
whit rod and name capitan the nobilite ther, wich refused, but 
willed him contenue capitan, because otherwise emonges the nobilite 
ther wer parte disdean, any them wold haue takin this office 
vpon them. And thus, most drad soueryng lord, haue declared your 
grace the planes the promisses, fer cane now re- 
membrance, alwais willing haue omitted any mater declare 
the troth therof from tym tyme, besuching your [grace your] most 
(mercifull) pardon the promisse (p. 64). 


bref (shew)ing, wherby his grace may o(bt)eigne the hertes his 
subiectes the north partes, and that befor the comyng down the 
Doke Northfolke. 


Item, (fir)st direct with Aske proclamacion, contenyng how the 
Kinges highnes contented that his subiectes thos partes shall haue 
fre eleccion the knightes the sheyr and burgusses, and also lyke 
libertie the spiritualtie, that with out his grace displesor they shalt and 
may spek and show ther lernyng and fre mynd the convaycacion. 

Item, that his grace contented persons ther confirme his 
gracius and liberall pardon, obseruyng the tenor therof, and that doth 
reput them his trew subiectes. 

The third, that the Doke Northfolke them shalbe declared 
when and wher the parilment shalbe. 

The fourth, that his highnes content because the shyr Yorke 
great and hath burgusses, but only Skarburgh, that his plesor is, 
ther shalbe burgusses Rypon, Richmond, Pomfret, Wakfeld, 
Skipton and Kentdall, that they declare how and what will ber 
the cherges the burgusses the comyng the Doke Northfolke. 

Item, lettre the Lord Darcy, that shall stay the contrey and west 
riding aboutes him, affirmyng his graces pardon befor graunted, and wher 
extendes not offices and feez, that his graces plesor shall do. 

Item, lyke Sir Robert Constable. 

Item, lettre Sir Ralf Bulmer stay Swadall the Dokes comyng. 

Item, Sir John Bulmer stay Cleueland Bulmer. 
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Item, lyke lettre therle Westmorland and Sir Thomas 
Item, like lettre Mr. Richerd Duke Kendall. 
Item, (like) Sir John Townley, Sir Stevyn Hamerton. 


Ballad the Pilgrimage Grace. 
Crist Gaif releif, 
For thy woundes wide Whome for greve 
commens guyde Boith day and even, 
Which pilgrames be, And can 
Thrughe godes grace, Yet this thay may, 
For purchache Boith night and day 
Olde welth and peax Rusorte and pray 
the spiritualtie. godes kyrke. 
Gret godes fame Thus interlie 
Doith Church proclame Peax and petie, 
Now lame Luf and mercie, 
And fast boundes, For purchache 
Robbyd, spoled and shorne For mannys mysdeyd, 
From catell and corne, And wrongfull crede 
And clene furth borne Most fer myslede, 
housez and landes. Throght lack grace. 
Whiche thynges clere Suche foly fallen 
Agaynst godes And wise out blawen 
doith appere That grace gone 
detronomio, And all goodnes. 
Godes law boke. Then marvell 
Open and loke, Thoght thus befell, 
moysez spoke, Commons mell 
Ther may founde Right well myndyng 
The lyuing grounde The foresayng 
May not lay dowyn And prophesiyng 
Which olde fathers That prynces shuld 
And the right heires, Remeve fixt molde, 
For ther welfares, Which fathers colde 
theyr endyng sounde compas. 


Corr. from Tempest. Precept (Halliwell). 

shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark.’—Deut. Tyndale 
has Thou shalt not remoue thy neghbours marke which they olde tyme haue sett 
thyne enheritaunce that thou 

The first the sacerdotal vestments (Halliwell). 
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Bot thing, Kynges, 
Esayas saynges 
Like rayn down brynges 
Godes woful yre, 
Harrying the subiect 
Ther dewtis forgett 
And pryncez let 
suche disyre. 


Alacke! 

For the church sake 

Pore comons wake, 
And 

For clere 

The decay this 

How the pore shall mys 
tong can tell. 


For ther they hade 
Boith ale and breyde 
tyme nede, 
And succer grete 
alle distresse 


And hevynes, 
And wel intrete 


XII 
troubil and care, 
Where that were 
all bere 
our substance, 
founde good bate 
churche men gate, 
Withoute checkmate 
varyaunce. 
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God that right all 
Redresse now shall, 
And that thrall 
Agayn make fre, 
this viage 
And pylgramage 
yong and sage 
this countre, 


XIV 


Whome god graunt 


And for this space 
this ther trase 


Sende theyn good spede, 
With welth, helth and spede, 


synnys releys 
And joy endleys, 
When they deyd. 


Church men for euer 
you remember, 
Boith fyrst and latter, 

your memento 
These pilgramez poore, 
That take such cure 
stabilisshe sure, 

Wiche dyd vndoo 


XVI 
Crim, crame, and riche 


With thre ell and the liche 


sum men teache. 
God theym amend! 

And that Aske may, 

Without delay, 

Here make stay 
And well end! 


TWO ACCOUNTS THE BATTLE MARSTON MOOR. 


100 


104 


107 


109 


112 


116 


124 


128 


two papers which follow throw additional light the 
The first account the battle drawn 


Sir Hugh Cholmley for the information Clarendon when 
was writing his History the relation 
not endorsed, but was probably written 1648. Clarendon 


Gairdner’s note: ‘Cromwell, Cranmer, and Rich.’ 
Henry vol. xi. 


Gairdner: Legh, Leighton, and Latimer’ (?). 


Calendar State Papers, 


845 
120 
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did not apply Cholmley for information till the spring 1648. 
‘Since you went from Rouen,’ writes Hyde Hopton April, 
1648, received civil letter from Sir Hugh Chomely, that 
upon that correspondence shall draw what can from him.’ 
(Clarendon MS. No. drew from him the end three 
papers: (1) ‘Observations concerning the Hothams,’ which 
Clarendon MS. No. 1809, and printed the Clarendon State 
Papers, ii. 181; (2) Memorials relating Scarborough,’ Claren- 
don MS. No. (8) touching the Battle 
Clarendon MS. No. 1764, printed here. All these are undated, 
but were probably written between April 1648 and Cholmley’s 
return England 1649. Clarendon apparently refers this 
narrative his account the battle Marston Moor, though 
does not seem have had actually before him the time 
when wrote. book viii. 75, observes: Those who most 
exactly describe that unfortunate battle, and more unfortunate 
abandoning that whole country (when there might have been means 
found have drawn good army together) Prince Rupert’s 
hasty departure with all his troops, and the marquis Newcastle’s 
hasty departure the seaside, and taking ship and transporting 
himself out the kingdom, and all the ill consequences there upon, 
give ill account any conduct, courage, discretion the 
managery that affair, that, can take pleasure the 
draught it, posterity would receive little pleasure benefit 
the most particular relation it.’ Cholmley’s paper has been 
used Mr. Gardiner History the Great Civil War,’ 442), 
but has never been printed; and accounts the battle from 
the royalist side are few that well deserves publication. 
the subjoined text the spelling has been modernised. 

There brief description the battle Sir Philip Monckton’s 
account his services the king’s cause, which has been over- 
looked writers Marston Moor. confirms the statement 
Cholmley’s narrative the impossibility rallying the royalist 
horse. The original Monckton’s narrative amongst the 
Lansdowne MS. 988, 320; printed the Annual 
for 1805, 

The second document extract from rare pamphlet pub- 
lished 1654, but written for the most part 1647. attributed 
Wood Lord Saye. answer David Buchanan’s 
its Manifest short and true relation divers main 
passages things some whereof the Scots are particularly con- 
1645. Saye’s answer sometimes entitled ‘The Scot’s 
design discovered,’ sometimes Vindiciae the con- 
troversy the relative shares Cromwell and David Leslie 


gaining the victory Marston Moor the statements contains are 
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Memorials the Battle York. 


Upon Sunday the June Prince Rupert had passed the river 
Owse place called Burroebridge miles from Yorke, before the great 
army that besieged the city had intelligence his being near, 
which caused them that night raise their siege, and the next morning 
draw nearer into body pretty distance from the city the south 
side; the besieged when they saw the enemy had quit their trenches, did 
not understand the cause till about noon that day Captain Leg brought 
news the Prince’s approach, who marched through the forest Gau- 
trees the north side the city, knowing that lie most open; That 
evening the Prince sent General Goring the Marquess desire 
might the next morning four clock have all his forces drawn out 
the city join with his, for which the Marquess presently gave order, 
and accordingly all the foot were clock that night drawn body 
expecting march out the city, when there came order from General 
King, that they should not march till they had their pay whereupon they 
all quitt their colours and disperse, this had from gentleman quality 
that country who was colonel and had command there and present 
the time. But justification King, some say that there was not 
half the foot, for many them being plundering the enemy’s trenches 
where they found good booty, they could not drawn together soon 
true many were wanting yet doubtless there was considerable 
again King denies sent any such message, but that being 
pay day the soldiers would not out the city without and raised this 
certainly report was divulged that King sent such 
order, from whencesoever came, and that dispersed the soldiers, which 
accident may seem prejudicial the Prince’s affairs, who probable (if 
those forces York had joined with his the time prefixed) might have 
acted something upon the enemy their retreat before they had put 
themselves into order gained that place vantage they had the 
battle. 

The Parliament army had left bridge boats the river Ouse 
the west the city unbroken up, which the Prince passeth his 
army Tuesday morning four clock, and finding the enemy upon 
quick march pursues them, but they being pass over moor where there 
were ditches and sloughs water, gives them advantage march with 
less disorder, and there was continual skirmishes between the horse 
which were rear and van the two armies, yet the Prince was not 
earnest engage expectance the York forces. 

But the Parliament army finding themselves still pursued coming 
place advantage, make stand and recall those forces which marched 
their van [which] some were advanced nine miles and thought 
many would never have returned had they been respited till the next 
morning. The place where they made stand was rising ground (with 
some hedges and ditches and corn fields each side) from which they 
might clearly view the Prince’s army below the plain, and yet them- 
selves not perfectly discerned. soon the Parliament army 
made stand the Prince’s did the like drawing themselves into order for 
battle, but acted nothing still expectance the York forces, about 
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clock the Marquess accompanied all the gentlemen quality which 
were York (who cast themselves into troop commanded Sir Thomas 
Mettam) came the Prince who said, ‘my Lord, wish you had come 
sooner with your forces, but hope shall yet have glorious the 
Marquess informed how that his foot had been plundering the enemy’s 
trenches and that was impossible have got them together the time 
prefixed, but that had left General King about the work, who would 
bring them with all the expedition that might be. The Prince seeing 
the Marquesses foot were not come up, would with his own foot have 
been falling upon the enemy, but that the Marquess dissuaded telling him 
had 4,000 good foot were the world; about clock the 
afternoon General King brings the Marquess’s foot, which yet many 
were wanting, for here was not above The Prince demanded King 
how liked the marshalling his army, who replied did not approve 
being drawn too near the enemy, and place disadvantage, 
then said the Prince may drawn further sir’ 
said King ‘it too late;’ so, King dissuaded the Prince from 
fighting, saying Sir your forwardness lost the day Germany, where 
yourself was taken prisoner,’ upon the dissuasions the Marquess and 
King and that was near night, the Prince was resolved not join 
battle that day, and therefore gave order have provisions for his army 
brought from York, and did not imagine the enemy durst make any 
attempt that when the alarum was given, was set upon the earth 
meat pretty distance from his troops, and many the horsemen were 
dismounted and laid the ground with their horses their hands. 

The reason why they fell thus suddenly upon the Prince, many 
conjecture, that Scottish officer. amongst the Prince his horse, whilst 
the armies faced one another, fled the Parliament army and gave them 
intelligence and was further observed that Hurry Scotchman having 
the marshalling the horse the Princes right wing, his own troop 
were the first that turned their yet have heard the prince his 
own private opinion did not think Hurry culpable infidelity. 

Upon the alarum the Prince mounted horse and galloping 
the right wing, met his own regiment turning their backs the enemy 
which was thing strange and unusual said you 


run, follow they facing about, led them charge, but fruit- 


lessly, the enemy having before broken the force that wing, and without 
any great difficulty, for these troops which formerly had been thought 
unconquerable, now upon panic fear, know not what fate, took 
seare (?) and fled, most them without striking stroke, having the 
enemy come near them, made fast they could York. Those that 
gave this defeat were most them Crumwell’s horse whom before the 
battle were joined David Lesley, and half the Scottish and who 
kept close together firm bodies, still falling upon that quarter the 
Prince’s forces which seemed make most resistance, which were the 
foot who fought most gallantly and maintained the field three hours after 
the horse had left them, where most the foot was slain being 
good men were the world. 

But the Prince’s right wing went wracke, his left was very 
prosperous, for general Goring who commanded that did with the northern 
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horse charge the enemy’s right wing fiercely and home, that 
made the three generals viz. Manchester, the Ld. Fairfax and Lesley quit 
the field and fly near twenty miles several ways believing the day was lost 
much that Goring was possessed many their ordnance, and 
his men had but kept close together did Crumwell’s, and not dispersed 
themselves pursuit, all probability had come drawn battle 
worst and great victory boasted either but Goring’s 
men were much scattered and dispersed pursuit before they could know 
the defeat the Princes right wing, yet the dawning the day 
there was rallied together two thousand horse who had great inclination 
have acted something upon the prevailing party the enemy’s other 
wing, but that they were prevented order retire York. The 
next morning the Prince had thoughts new supply fresh foot out 
York, have attempted something upon the enemy, but that was 
dissuaded general King, and though the enemy was much broken and 
dispersed and not possessed the Princes cannon and baggage till the 
next morning, yet the present their state and condition was not 
generally known, and therefore King’s counsel not condemned. 

The Prince and his broken forces retired York, and though the 
greatest part the other army was scattered likewise, yet Crumwell and 
those victorious party the enemy’s left wing kept the field that night, 
which did not only make them the next day master the Prince’s 
cannon and baggage, but gave the victory wholly that side, and with 
such reputation brought many that party, which, giving the battle 
for lost, were fled into Lincolnshire and other places miles from 
the place battle. Now draw all these particulars into compendium, 
and give some probable conjectures for the miscarriage and loss this 
business, many impute much the Prince that would engage 
fight that day, considering not only many the Marquesses foot were 
wanting, but even his own horse the number 1,500 2,000 which 
were gone rambling into York; and that had deferred the fight 
few days, Colonel Clavering had been with thousand 1,200 fresh 
men, came into the country with such dread and reputation, might 
not only have increased his own army, but surely the enemy would have 
diminished answer which the Princes behalf said, did 
neither know the Marquesses men would fall short, nor that many 
his own were absent, that all had orders readiness Tuesday 
morning four that was obliged not let the enemy march 
too far out his reach, having command from the King fight the 
Scottish army wheresoe’er met them; and though for that reason 
followed them close, evident had not that day engaged, the 
enemy had not forced [it] upon him. those objections being answered 
some more probable reasons are looked for, which far can 
discern into the business may these. 

The Prince’s army ever was aware, was drawn too near 
the enemy, and into some place disadvantage, which may imputed 
rather his commanders that had the leading his van and marshalling 
his forces than himself. 

considered those which had relation the Marquess his 
army did not their affections harmoniously comply this great work 
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was requisite, respect the Prince had supreme commission above 
the Marquess, that his forces came very untowardly out York though 
they performed their part well the battle, and though the Marquess 
being great spirit and having had absolute power those parts, 
could not but resent the being subordinate another, and did far 
have heard before the battle resolved, though the Prince should 
have the day, quit his employment kingdom upon this point, 
yet certainly for his own particular did much could 
advance the Kings affairs the present, and even the day battle 
demeaned himself most gallantly, being one the last many 
generalls that quit the field that day. 

The enemy keeping close and firm together body after they 
had routed the Prince’s right wing; and though that for the active 
part, most imputed Crumwell and his horse, yet thought 
the ordering and advice so, came from David Lesley experienced 
old soldier, and this was advantage the enemy, the breaking 
and scattering Goring’s men pursuit the other wing, was great 
prejudice and loss that party. 

Lastly there was something above reason attributed only 
the hand God, that many courageous men, often victorious, 
was the Prince’s right wing should turn their backs without scarce 
striking stroke and taking great scare they could never 
brought make stand; whereas they had stood fight doubtless 
the victory had gone their side. 

The Prince after two days rest having rallied together about 4,000 
horse and some few foot, marcheth towards Westmorland, and the 
Marquess having once agreed that the Marquess should 
whither the Prince would return soon could recruit his foot; 
which had accordingly been pursued had been great advantage 
the King’s affairs, for had the Marquess remained those parts surely 
great number the broken foot would have been rallied together, and 
would have given encouragement the King’s friends and party there, 
whereas upon his departure almost everyone (especially such had 
particular relation affection his person) quitt the Kings service and 
went their own homes; but said General King considering the 
King’s affairs absolutely destroyed loss this battle persuaded 
the Marquess (against all the power his other friends) quit the king- 
dome that the Marquess leaving Sir Thomas Glemman York gain 
good terms for the city could, himself with King and other 
particular friends, goes take shipping Scarborough, whither was 
first little shy come, being informed the governor Sir Hugh 
Cholmley would not permit him passage, but keep him prisoner, but the 
Marquess soon found the contrary, the governor’s usage, who knew his 
duty was obey his general, and not question his errors, and the 
governor was far from interrupting his passage, that when found 
the Marquess resolved, gave him all the expedition, fearing his stay 
there might draw the forces York sooner against Scarborough; The 
second day after the Marquess his coming Scarborough, took ship- 
ping for Hambrough, being accompanied with his two sons, the Lord 
Faulconbridge, Lord Widdrington, Sir William Widdrington and some 
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other his special friends; General King, the Lord Carnwath, and 
persons that had relation them went another ship; there was divers 
other gentlemen that country who desired pass the same time, but 
the governor would not permit them, being conceived prejudicial 
the King’s affairs. 


The Scots Designe discovered. 
London 1654, 78, line 30. 


speaking soon after, their taking New-castle, confesseth their 
running away Marston-moor, when hopes make amends for it, 
relating what valour they shewed there: his storie this Battle 
(which for his end, that is, the magnifying his Countrey-men, had been 
better for him have skipped over) that might extol David Lesley 
man whose worth needs not his lyes, and impudent shameless detract- 
ings from the worth other men, and their known services that day, 
help set forth the same, neither can man, who knows true worth, 
endure it) tels such infamous lye Cromwell (for that the man 
his Presbyterian spleen, every place where comes near him, riseth 
and bursts forth against) that think David Lesley himself hath 
much Honor him, that will give him the lye it, and rather spit 
his face, than thank him for it. The thing notoriously false, and 
known all that were present and not run away before the turn 
the day, that probable, heard this tale some his Countrey- 
men, whose heels had carried them far from this place, that they could 
see neither man nor action upon the same, nor tell how the scales came 
his words are, that those the partie spake little 
before, indear themselves the people (poor fellow, they needed 
lyes like his that) attributed themselves the Honor the day, 
and did not stick call one theirs, THE THREE 
when God knoweth (for will take the name God vain 
countenance lye) he, that they there did extol much, did not all 
appear the heat the business, but having first little skar, kept 
off the worst was passed: then adds, this had not been spoken 
all, some idle men, gull the world, had not given the honor the 
day those, who had but little share it. Can there more 
palpable gross lye than this, his own Countrey-men (those who staid 
the Field) being Judges, whether respect Cromwell, the man means, 
the Regiments Horse commanded him, which are those, will 
have, have little share the honor that day well known 
all that were present, and their report all other, who are not 
willing believe lyes, rather than receive what true, that both the 
General the Scots Armie, and also the Lord Fairfax, gave the day for 
lost, and lost, that the one stayed not till came Hull, the other, 
said, went further from the place where the Battle was fought, before 
made stay, and those that were present, least 
10,000 ran away, most the Scotch Armie, not all, but those 
formerly mentioned, were run out the Field, and the day theirs the 
Enemies opinion that were that side the Field, also the opinion 
ours, both Generals and Soldiers, who thereupon left the Field: when 
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things were brought into this condition, pleased God use, instru- 
ments under him, Cromwell, who Commanded them, and the Regiments 
Horse that were Lord Manchesters Armie, give the turn, 
win the day, and take the Victorie out the enemies hands. This was 
the Lords doing, whom belong the issues War, and was indeed 
mervailous mercy; and these were the instruments was pleased 
chiefly use therein, which he, that out envie will not acknowledge, 
but rather, this man doth, belye and disgrace, not onely false and 
injurious towards man, but opposeth God disliking that choise which 
thinks fit make Instruments, whom will please work 
and give deliverance. Now, for that which concerneth Cromwell him- 
self, that did not appear all the heat the business, but for 
little skar kept himself off, till the worst was past; what man there, 
English Scot, that hath either worth honestie him, who was 
present, that will not abhor such envious, malicious falshood this, 
fit fathered none but the father lyes himself? for 
known, that Cromwell charged the Head those Regiments 
Horse Lord Manchesters Army, which Horse Com- 
manded, and with those Regiments brake all the Regiments the 
Enemies Army, first the Horse, and after that the Foot, and that con- 
tinued with them, untill the victory was fully obtained (yea, and the 
Psalm praise for sung God, whom alone the Glory was due) 
commanding all the while they charged, and taking special care see 
observed, that the Regiments Horse, when they had broken Regi- 
ment the Enemies, should not divide, and, pursuit the Enemie, 
break their order, but keep themselves still together bodies, charge 
the other Regiments the Enemy, which stood firm, and were bodies 
both Horse and Foot; this wise direction and order which himself 
was present see observed, his Regiments last brake the Enemies 
Regiments, all, first the Horse, then the Foot; and herein indeed was 
the good service which David Lesley did that day, with his little light 
Scotch Nags (for such they were then, and not such afterwards they 
made them out Sr. John Fennicks breed, and our best Northern Horse, 
for which they their pleasure would exchange? their Scotch little 
Coursers when they came into those parts) this did very good 
service, that when Regiment the Enemies was broken, then fell 
in, and followed the chase, doing execution upon them, and keeping them 
from rallying again and getting into Bodies, whereby Cromwell with his 
Regiments had the better means and opportunity, keeping firm together 
Bodies, falk upon the other Regiments which remained, untill they 
after another, all broken and routed both Horse and Foot: the 
Enemies Horse, being many them, not the greatest part, Gentlemen, 
stood very firm long time coming close fight with the Sword, and 
standing like Iron Wall, that they were not easily broken; the 
Scots light, but weak Nags had undertaken that work, they had never 
been able stand charge, indure the shock the Enemies Horse, 
both Horse and men being very good, and fighting desperately enough. 
appeal the consciences those that were present, this not the 
true Relation that Battle for substance. 
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The Histories Polybius. Translated from the text Hultsch 
M.A. (London: Macmillan Co. 1889.) 


‘Amonast the historians antiquity whose works have been judged 
worthy the admiration regard later times, there none perhaps 
little known the author who now offered the public.’ Those 
are the words Mr. Hampton, the last translator Polybius, the fifth 
edition whose book was published Oxford 1823. They might, 
fear, with almost equal truth have been repeated Mr. Shuckburgh 
1889. Still there are undoubtedly signs that unmerited neglect one 
the most valuable classical historians gradually becoming any 
rate less complete. addition Mr. Shuckburgh’s translation, the 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson and the Achaean Mr. 
Capes have within the last year two done much Polybius more 
familiar English students. While the former has followed the method 
the Byzantine compilers and brought together selections from the whole 
history, the latter has confined himself those which bear the subject 
the Achaean League. adapted, however, both these 
books are serve introduction the historian, doubtful 
whether Mr. Shuckburgh’s contribution not even greater value, any 
rate from historical point view, than either. Translations classical 
authors are perhaps destined play more important part the future 
than they have, owing doubt their too often unscholarly character, 
the past. the case historians, and especially those who, either 
from the length their works their difficulty any other reason, are 
not much read their original form, good translation has peculiar 
value both for advanced students history and also for younger scholars. 
For the former, need hardly said, everything which makes the 
original authorities more easily accessible important boon, and 
trustworthy translation Polybius Strabo Dionysius Dio Cassius 
would often afford considerable saving time. But the latter also 
history certainly has greater educational value proportion 
learnt from the original authorities rather than from condensed manuals 
and text-books. mastery the latter gives best increased informa- 
tion, study the former encourages critical habit mind and throws 
light historical methods. Perhaps historian, from this educational 
point view, greater value than Polybius. His proximity time 
the events recorded, his critical treatment his authorities, his employ- 
ment documentary and epigraphical evidence, his broad and compre- 
hensive view history, his keen discernment the tendencies his time, 
and, not least, the intrinsic interest the period, entitle him position 
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historian certainly superior that Livy and Xenophon, and 
probably quite level with that occupied Tacitus Thucydides. 
Hitherto there has been means making Polybius, with all these 
mendations, available for history-teaching schools. school classic, 
indeed, will never obtain place the side Thucydides 
even His faulty style, his unclassical Greek, and his wearisome 
loquacity always have been and always will fatal obstacles this, and 
probably neither Mr. Strachan-Davidson nor Mr. Capes will produce much 
change this respect. But means teaching history Polybius 
must ranked very high, and just here that Mr. trans- 
lation valuable, since for the first time makes this means really 
available. There seems reason why, for the period covered 
Polybius—and hardly yields importance any other—the higher forms 
schools should learn their subject directly from Polybius, modern 
text-book being either not used all employed merely fill gaps 
while, when Livy read class, the translation Polybius might with 
advantage always hand for purposes comparison and correction. 

the quality Mr. Shuckburgh’s translation, possible 
speak highly. does not indeed read like translation, and first sight 
one would perhaps suspect that approached many places almost 
paraphrase. closer examination, however, shows that any such 
description would unfair. Mr. Shuckburgh has been exception- 
ally happy uniting good and idiomatic English what really, with 
some exceptions, fairly exact rendering the original Greek. have 
tested the translation all parts, and not only the ordinary narrative 
portions. more searching test have been through the greater 
number passages quoted from Polybius Mommsen his Staats- 
recht,’ bearing constitutional points, and have almost invariably 
found the translation trustworthy guide. need hardly said that 
here and ‘there may found renderings which exception may 
taken, sometimes, though not often, actual blunders are made, and per- 
haps the Greek sentences are sometimes unnecessarily broken but 
these errors are neither frequent nor important detract 
from the historical value the work, may perhaps leave them 
those microscopic critics who think they have sufficiently disposed 
conscientous piece work like Mr. Shuckburgh’s pointing out few 
slips and misprints. dealing with the fragments, which, 
noticed, follow entirely the arrangement Hultsch, the translator has 
given considerable help his readers filling the gaps with sketches 
the intermediate events and references those authors who supply 
the missing links. The translation preceded careful introduction, 
dealing with the life and times Polybius and with the constitution and 
history the Achaean League, and there full and serviceable index 
the end. Harpy. 


Die Geschichte der Deutschen Von 
Vorgeschichte. Cotta, 1888.) 

the present volume the writer has hardly reached his proper subject. 

The whole 427 pages are merely Vorgeschichte—a survey the medieval 

universities general, way introduction the special treatment 
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the German universities. This fact itself sufficient show that 
Dr. Kaufmann writes, speak, higher historical level than most 
the previous historians particular universities groups universities. 
has grasped the fact that impossible understand single uni- 
versity without thorough study universities general, particularly 
their origines. far from saying that incumbent every 
historian particular university write octavo volume the 
history other universities than the one which professes write. 
But necessary that should show that appreciates the nature 
the institution with which has deal, the position which his own 
subject occupies the group family universities which belongs, 
and the relation that group the European university system large. 
the present there has been hardly university history which can 
said fully satisfy that condition. doubt such task has become 
indefinitely easier since the publication the first volume Father 
great work the medieval universities. Provoked Professor 
somewhat under-appreciative review his monumental 
work, Father Denifle has accused Dr. Kaufmann having deliberately 
plagiarised his book; and bound say that the latter has not 
made adequate acknowledgment his obviously large obligations his 
predecessor. What the exact extent those obligations im- 
possible now judge. Dr. Kaufmann had doubt begun his study 
the subject before Father work appeared; and many the 
blunders, misrepresentations, and superstitions Boullai and other 
writers his class were destined fall prey the first historian 
who should subject the early history universities serious and critical 
examination. fully sympathise with Dr. Kaufmann his evident 
annoyance being anticipated. Had published before Father 
doubt his work would have had importance which cannot now 
claim the other hand doubt whether would have effected the 
reconstruction our ideas earlier university history with the com- 
pleteness with which the task has been executed the great Dominican. 
far from holding Denifle infallible. needs criticism. 
There are not too many people Europe who are competent criticise 
him, and the criticism which Dr. Kaufmann has given real value, 
and merits attention even when myself should hold Denifle the 
main 

rejoice find that Dr. Kaufmann has one his previous reviews 
Denifle independently coincided with some criticisms which had 
ventured make this Review. has since accepted interpretation 
arrestare capitale (i.e. meaning sequestrate the property the 
celebrated Privilege Philip Augustus 1200 against Father Denifle’s 
peculiar view which understands capitale (in spite the continued use 
the neuter) regent master. 


But bound say that most the more serious matters 


The controversy has been carried Denifle and Ehrle’s Archiv fiir Literatur- 
und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, ii. 398 ff.; the Deutsche Zeitschrift fir 
Geschichtswissenschaft, 118 ff.; the Historisches Jahrbuch, pp. 72-98, 
344-375 the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, vii. 124 ff.; and the 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1886, ff. 
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which attempts upset Father Denifle’s conclusions—as, for instance, 
when tries show that the jurisdiction the Paris chancellor was 
innovation the beginning the thirteenth century, and that the 
ecclesiastical restrictions education the twelfth century were the 
exception and not the rule; where attempts uphold the old view the 
emergence the university Paris from Geneviéve well from 
the cathedral and, above all, his theory the nature studiwm 
generale—he fails make good his case. each these matters 
calls attention facts which may possibly require Father 
Denifle’s views with some little modification reserve. But the facts 
are not sufficient support Dr. Kaufmann’s theories. 
Kaufmann, short, match for Denifle learning. His mind 
not saturated with the literature his subject—his subject, mean, 
this introductory volume. occasionally gives one the impression 
struggling maintain conclusions, which had somewhat hastily 
arrived before the appearance Denifle’s work, wherever can find 
plausible ground for doing so. the same time hasten add that 
Dr. Kaufmann not the mere sciolist and plagiarist that Denifle’s severe 
criticism might suggest. little unreasonable Denifle insist 
that one shall write medieval universities, even preliminary 
detailed treatment one branch that vast subject, without having 
made Vorstudien and wissenschaftliche Reisen the vast scale 
that himself made them before beginning his five-volume history 
the medieval universities general. Moreover, Denifle has rather the 
air man who wishes acquire monopoly all books and sources 
information which has himself made public. Any one who has 
worked this subject will know the extraordinary difficulty which there 
finding the names books upon it, and when has found the 
names, finding the books themselves. Many the older books which 
contain statutes and documents about universities, not bear upon the 
title-page the name the university which they relate. Nor was 
easy till the appearance Denifle’s work even get complete and 
trustworthy list the universities themselves. The preliminary biblio- 
graphical task—so far concerns the period before 1400—has been done 
once for all (of course not necessarily with absolute completeness) 
who handles the subject must necessarily his 
debtor. Kaufmann not blamed for having freely used books 
which Denifle referred him. has given evidence real and in- 
dependent study the materials before him, though for his purpose 
was not called upon make thorough and exhaustive study them 
Denifie. more generous recognition his inevitable obligations 
would have taken the sting out many Denifle’s most scathing stric- 
tures. may add that much the unedifying controversy which has 
taken place between the father and the professor relates not much 
the actual facts the history the justness Denifle’s criticism 
upon his predecessors. possible that Denifle does sometimes ex- 
aggerate the shortcomings his predecessors (notably Savigny). 
may add that Kaufmann sometimes appears yield the same very 
natural tendency make the most his points difference with Denifle. 

must not forgotten, however, that Denifle’s one published volume 
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does not cover the whole ground occupied the work before us. For 
the present, far the best complete account the medieval uni- 
versities general—complete, that is, within the limits dictated its 
position introduction book the German universities. More- 
over, every literary qualification the historian, Kaufmann’s book 
stands higher level than Denifle’s. Denifle would probably scorn 
reputation for Kaufmann has far produced extremely 
well-written and interesting book. isan historian and philosophical 
historian. The point view the German professor more likely 
commend itself the majority Englishmen than that the learned 
Dominican though bound add that the latter is, far can 
judge, much less influenced clerical and ultramontane bias than some 
Kaufmann’s strictures would lead one suppose. 

Our author begins with chapter scholasticism general. 
not competent speak this subject specialist, but clear that 
Dr. Kaufmann knows what about. certainly does much more 
than repeat the usual hackneyed common-place about 
supplied authority,’ ‘servile deference Aristotle,’ 
This especially apparent his discriminating treatment the dif- 
ferent periods scholasticism. appreciates the difference between 
the vigorous and original thought the age Abelard and the more 
technical and more ecclesiastical, but still massive work Thomas Aquinas, 
and again between the masculine scholasticism Thomas Aquinas and the 
degenerate scholasticism the fifteenth century. Another good point 
the stress which laid upon the fact that scholasticism not much 
system method—a method once thought and education, 
which began the schools arts and philosophy, but eventually ex- 
tended its influence, and with far more disastrous results, the schools 
law, medicine, and even grammar. Altogether, this chapter 
will probably found one the most interesting and valuable the 
book. will only venture make one criticism upon it. The contrast 
which presented the intellectual conditions the north and the 
south, between the culture Paris and Oxford the one hand and 
Bologna the other, not strongly insisted upon the contrast 
between the different periods. not referring merely the promi- 
nence theology the north and law the south, but the clas- 
sical traditions which are evident all periods the intellectual life 
medieval Italy they are her architecture—those traditions which 
made Ozanam compare the dark age Italy one those 
nights’ which the last traces sunset glimmer the beginning 
dawn. 

There follows lively chapter the school life the pre-university 
era. Here Kaufmann endeavours demolish the customary view the 
dependence the schools northern Europe upon the church. His 
position that freedom education was the rvle, the monopoly school 
teaching claimed the chancellors certain cathedrals occasional 
exception later innovation. Space will not allow examine the 
question detail. must content myself with saying that the bulls 
Alexander III dealing with the rights the Cancellarius Scholasticus 
not read like attempt break down previous Lehrfreiheit 
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the contrary they seem intended place restrictions upon the 
abuse acknowledged prerogative. doubt there may have been 
particular places which masters taught without express ecclesiastical 
authorisation, but mistake assume that schools established and 
maintained municipality were free from ecclesiastical control. See, 
for instance, the borough records Aberdeen (Spalding Club, ed. Stuart, 
pp. 36). 

small point which Kaufmann deserves something the credit 
discoverer his treatment the history corporal punishment. has 
rightly shown that corporal punishment was, rule, confined the 
grammar school and was not usual the schools the university faculties 
ofarts. The exceptions which mentions are cases the fifteenth century 
where boy-undergraduates were flogged the university authorities not 
for mere scholastic offences but for serious crimes. Kaufmann seems, 
however, unaware the rapid growth schoolboy discipline the 
northern universities the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, perhaps 
through want familiarity with the later Oxford and Cambridge college 
statutes. The beginning the middle age found the undergraduate much 
gentleman large the German student to-day its close left him 
schoolboy with less freedom than English public-school to-day. 

Kaufmann then proceeds deal order with (1) Die Stadtuniversi- 
Italiens,’ Die Frankreich und England,’ 
(3) ‘Die und die spanischen This 
principle classification mind superior Denifle’s somewhat 
division into universities ohne universities founded 
the pope, universities founded the emperor, universities founded 
both pope and emperor, well calculated direct attention 
certain very important characteristics the various groups, the 
fact that the Spanish universities were (largely) creatures the kings, or, 
again, that Oxford and Cambridge resemble Montpellier and Orleans the 
closeness their dependence bishop and episcopal chancellor. But 
there are other universities which not fall happily into any these 
groups. Perhaps after all the simpler geographical national classifica- 

-tion here the one. Kaufmann’s account the early develop- 
ment and organisation the principal universities satisfactory enough 
constitutional facts. Among the few points which seems 
make demonstrable mistakes, will notice only one way corrobora- 
tion what have felt bound say his insufficiently acknow- 
ledged debt has not yet completed his account 
the organisation Paris; and where Denifle’s guidance wanting, 
Kaufmann accepts without question the statement Bulaeus and his 
followers that the university was divided into seven bodies—four nations 
and three which had one vote the deliberations 
the university, whose action was determined majority the seven 
corporate votes (p. 268). true that the later medieval period 
there are traces claim the part the nations equality with the 
faculties such matters the nomination benefices, the appoint- 
ment university but have been unable find single 
instance the vote nation counting equal that faculty, 
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i.e. the three faculties being outvoted the four nations. The true 
account the matter seems follows 

(i) the earliest period only unanimous vote the whole four 
faculties could bind the university. the pleadings the Dominican 
Friars the university Oxford 1313, even asserted that all 
cases two-thirds majority each faculty was This was un- 
doubtedly required case suspension lectures’ the bull Quasi 
lignum 

(ii) The first instance decision majority only the faculties 
occurs and then would truer say that the majority. 
issued manifesto their own than that they claimed impose their 
decision upon the corporation such. But the precedent thus created 
led gradual recognition the principle that the rector should con- 
clude’ for majority faculties. 1339 statute was carried against 
the dissent the jurists from particular clause it. The dissent 
though not clear how far was considered binding 
the dissentient faculty this point (Jourdain, Index Chartarum perti- 
mentium Hist. Univ. Par., No. 567). But resolution the univer- 
sity makes clear that the principle majority-voting was now 
beyond the reach controversy (Bulaeus, iv. 566). 

similar process what Professor Bryce has called consti- 
tutional ‘development the principle voting nations 
established itself the faculty arts. Here the principle that dissen- 
tient nation should submit the majority fully established before 1825 
(Bulaeus, iv. 208). 

(iv) When the principle majority-voting was established both with 
regard the nations and the faculties, clear that three nations 
(determining the vote the faculty arts) could, with the assistance 
one the superior faculties, prevent decision opposed their wishes, 
though would require two the superior faculties carry their own 
decision. That this was the state things which prevailed the 
close the medieval period perfectly clear study the documents 
Bulaeus, tom. passim. See for instance the proceedings the last year 
the fifteenth century (ibid. pp. 831, 832). 

For more adequate discussion this interesting question this 
not the must content with pointing out the untenableness 
this most other matters Boullai’s dogmas. the more 
wrote upon the Origines the University Paris this Review (vol. 
639 add that first found his statements called question 
the anonymous author the MS. Universitas Parisiensis ejusque Facul- 
tatum origo vera (Cod. Lat. 9949, the Bibliothéque Nationale)—a source 
the way which may traced the first suggestions nearly all 
views about the Paris constitution, including the very few that 
are (as appears me) erroneous. 

have hardly left myself space discuss the great bone con- 
tention between Kaufmann and Denifle, i.c. the question what 
constitutes generale. view briefly follows. The 
earliest universities grew spontaneous development without express 


Digby Rotulus (MS.), the Bodleian Library. Bulaeus, iii. 282. 
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authorisation any authority whatever. 1229 Toulouse was founded 
Innocent and its graduates were shortly afterwards given papal 
authority the right teach throughout the world without additional exami- 
nation. The same privilege was given the university the Court 
Rome, founded Innocent 1244. Naples was erected Frederick 
though without any express grant the iws docendi. Paris and 
Bologna acquired this right papal bull later date—Paris 
iii. 449), Bologna 1292 (Sarti, Archigym- 
Bonon. Professoribus, ii. 59). Gradually studiwm gene- 
rale came have the definite and technical meaning which 
possessed this privilege either papal imperial grant consuetu- 
dine, i.e. prescription established before the end the thirteenth cen- 
tury 1290). denies the name generale any 
studiwm which does not satisfy these conditions. Kaufmann holds the 


other hand that the essential idea generale was studium 


certain number masters and authorised the state, and that not only 
the thirteenth century but also the fourteenth. Not only kings but 
city republics claimed erect studia generalia without licence either 
emperor pope. view holds based upon the dicta 
certain jurists the fourteenth century which never obtained general 
recognition. Most the instances whick adduces support this 
contention not seriously affect Denifle’s theory. Kaufmann right 
making Cambridge generale before the bull Innoeent IV, 
have only one more generale consuetudine since whatever 
claims Cambridge possessed studiwm generale all before this date, 
possessed before the middle the thirteenth century. the uni- 
versities erected the Spanish kings, Denifle admits them have been 
studia generalia respectu reyni, and Kaufmann does not attempt show 
that they were acknowledged possess the iws docendi beyond those 
limits. Siena (the case which most relies) has certainly 
shown that Siena treated the imperial bull 1857 already 
studium generale. The town attempted found studiwm generale 
1275, and claimed without imperial papal bull. Denifle 
does not date the generale Siena from this period because the 
attempt does not appear have succeeded. Yet admits that the 
fourteenth century studiwm generale might come into existence 
but this time stwdiwm generale meant merely school 
higher education open all.’ There evidence that even the muni- 
cipality Siena thought that they had the right found 
generale the later and more technical sense the word—still less that 
such claim would have been generally recognised. The only evidence that 
really makes for Kaufmann’s view the case Parma, which certainly 
did purport erect generale which granted the licentia docendi 
hic terrarum. not proved that Parma was ever really re- 
cognised such, that these licenses were anything more than the 
blunder the flourish the academic scribe. 

The whole controversy leaves mind doubt that Denifle’s theory 
represents the dominant idea the middle ages but Kaufmann has done 
good service calling attention the limitations within which ad- 
missible. The theory was generally recognised Italy does not follow 
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that was equally established Spain and England. Even Kauf- 
mann seems hardly realise that the question whether particular body 
was generale one which might have received different answers 
from different persons the same period. has, however, rightly called 
attention the fact (p. ff.) theextremely small respect which was paid 
the docendi—even when was legally most indisputable. 
Paris would not recognise Oxford degrees sine ullo Oxford 
repaid the compliment expressly excluding Parisian degrees from recog- 
nition Oxford, the papal bull notwithstanding (Mun. Acad. 446). 
has, however, not noticed still more important fact—that, the medieval 
formule (see Mun. Acad. 888) which are still used the university 
may trusted, Oxford never professed give the licentia docendi hic 
ubique terrarum. Oxford, therefore, was not studium generale according 
the definition given Denifle. Yet Englishman would have ad- 
mitted, even Italian canonist would hardly have contended, that 
Oxford was not studiwm generale. The fact was that the definite theory 
studium generale was never quite established all parts Europe. 
may, course, replied that though the formula was not used, Oxford 
degrees would have been universally recognised, have much 
recognition those papally privileged But this was certainly 
not the case Paris. Still, whatever limitations Kaufmann’s criticism may 
put upon acceptance Denifle’s theory, they none them 
very far towards establishing his own constructive theory—that was 
believed that the supreme civil authority any country could establish 
its own authority gencrale. Thata local prince tiny Italian 
city could confer licentia docendi hic theory 
the face preposterous that should want much stronger evidence 
induce believe its than the fact, proved, that 
certain cities did actually purport authorise such licences. best, 
Kaufmann’s view could only established eliminating from the 
definition stwdium generale the ius and when that 
done, the difference between Denifle and Kaufmann disappears, since 
Denifle admits that local sovereign could erect studiwm generale 
respectu The fact that the dimensions the whole question 
have been exaggerated the importation into the controversy theolo- 
gical political polemics. Kaufmann considers himself bound run 
tilt against Denifle’s view ultramontane,’ which Denifle replies 
treating Kaufmann, not altogether unnaturally, kind apologist 
for the Kultur-Kampf the pay the Prussian minister education. 
Next academical patriotism, the importation present-day educational 
theories into the discussion historical questions has done more than any 
other cause hinder due appreciation the origin universities. For 
this importation the present case fair add that Kaufmann 
more responsible than Denifle. 

When book has provoked acrimonious controversy the 
present volume, almost impossible avoid the invidious task 
instituting perpetual comparisons between the disputants, and the value 
their respective contributions the subject. Where personalities 
have been freely bandied about, hard meddle the contro- 
versy without seeming likewise taking sides personal quarrel. 
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But hope have succeeded showing appreciation the very 
different, very unequal, merits both writers without assenting all 
that each them has said disparagement the other. conclude 
saying that the present volume gives promise being far the best 
treatise any particular department this enormous subject, the scien- 
tific study which, with possible qualification favour Savigny, 
may almost said have begun with work. hoped 
that the good example set this Vorgeschichte will not lost upon future 
historians particular universities. 


méme ville sous Charles Charles VII, d’aprés des documents 
Par ALEXANDRE (Paris: Picard. Orléans: 
Herluison. 1889.) 


prise Jeanne writes Sorel, est des plus 
épisodes Cent Ans, les circonstances dans lesquelles elle 
produite restent encore enveloppées d’une ombre quelque pew mys- 
térieuse. throw some light upon this obscure and melancholy episode 
the task which has undertaken, with the aid the archives Com- 
piégne. Some hitherto unpublished documents from these archives will 
found the appendix. The author is, the phrase which quotes 
from Gambetta, fervent dévot Jeanne Lorraine and besides the 
promptings devotion the heroine, also actuated the desire 
justice the and sufferings the their 
struggle against the English domination. readers general, the 
interest the five months’ siege centres round Joan Are; but whether 
the history looked from the Compiégnois point view, only 
bearing upon the fortunes the Maid, either case the student will 
derive great help from Sorel’s plans the town, the surrounding 
district, and the siege operations. their aid becomes possible 
attain clear idea the épisode. 

Compiégne, which had been long and reluctantly the English, 
Burgundian, obedience, surrendered, nothing loth, Charles VII and 
the conquering Pucelle, Aug., 1429. full armour, the native 
king France rode in, preceded the heroine white horse, her 
standard displayed, while young girls strewed flowers before her, and the 
this very town, she was abandoned, not indeed die once, but 
enter upon her death-agony, man stirring beyond the walls 
save her. 

was the decadence her favour and fortune that Joan 
still dashing and popular partisan leader, but longer the irresistible 
thunderbolt from heaven, came again, May, Compiégne, 
being called thither the peril the neighbouring town Choisy-sur- 
Aisne, which the duke Burgundy was laying siege. Her counter- 
movement attack the English Pont failed, and Choisy 
capitulated. The successful Burgundian army, with which corps English 
joined, then marched upon and laid siege Compiégne. This untoward 
intelligence reached Joan Crépy, according dating 
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events, May. She once sent for the captain Barette, 
and bade him appareiller the four hundred men under his command. 
combien que ses gens lui deissent que elle avoit gens pour passer 
des Bourgoignons Englois, elle dist: Par mon Martin! 
nous suymes assez; iray voir mes bons amys Compiengne.’ 
hazardous midnight march through the forest brought her and her troop 
safe into Compiégne the early morning, without their having en- 
countered single enemy the way. About five o’clock the afternoon 
the same day she sallied forth the fatal sortie. The exact day the 
month matter dispute, and Sorel himself has not always been 
one opinion. now decides for May—the date, may observed, 
which given our own annalist, William Worcester. Another point 
contention, and one which not very likely ever settled, 
whether she the captain Compiégne, Guillaume Flavy, should 
held primarily responsible for this unlucky enterprise. have any 
rate Joan’s distinct assertion that the sortie was not commanded her 
Whoever planned it, whatever the plan was, any case the 
result was disastrous. The sallying party brought whole hornets’ nest 
Burgundians and English about their ears, and were thrown into dis- 
order. the valour displayed the Maid protecting the retreat— 
demourant derriére comme chief comme plus vaillant trouppeau— 
indubitable testimony borne the Burgundian and therefore hostile 
chronicler Chastellain. She had well-nigh gained the point the boule- 
vard Pont must, course, here understood the 
military, not the popular sense) when she found her retreat 
herself hemmed the English. was this moment, when she 
was surrounded and vainly signalling with her banner for help from the 
town, that the captain Compiégne, far from coming her aid, gave 
orders lower the portcullis and raise the drawbridge. Joan, conspicuous 
every foeman her dapple-grey courser and her mantle scarlet and 
gold, was dragged from her saddle and spite the efforts her escort 
remount her, she and her immediate followers were made prisoners. 
The rest well known. 

Sorel’s plans, which accord with own statements, show 
plainly the place which she was taken—dans formé par flanc 
boulevard par talus chaussée, Quicherat says. Inspection 
makes clear that Guillaume closing the barriére the 
boulevard was not the immediate cause her capture. the other hand, 
study the fortifications equally disposes the excuse that his modern 
advocates have made for his not firing his cannon upon the English. 
Sorel goes deeply into the question the captain’s culpability towards 
Joan Arc, and, though acquitting him gross and premeditated treason, 
believes that was not sorry rid himself the heroine. The best 
that can said for Guillaume Flavy—a good soldier, but wise 
amiable character—is that defended Compiégne for five months, till 
was relieved the count Vendéme. did not escape suspicion 
his lifetime, for appears that when, four-and-twenty years later, 
was trouble for murder, the hostile advocate threw out the way this 
remarkable accusation: scet fist aucune saillies contre ceulx qui 
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ferme porte Jehanne Pucelle par quoy fut prise, dit-on que pour 
fermer les dictes portes plusieurs lingoz d’or. Sorel adds that the 
advocate for the defence let this pass without any protest. 

There much else interest this work, which may recom- 
mended both worshippers the shrine Joan Arc, and students 
medieval military history. The English reader may perhaps tempted 
smile the way which David Hume, célébre historien anglais, 
cited (once Sorel, and another time author from whom 
quotes), was contemporary writer, with especial insight 
into the mind the regent duke but this small matter, 
and does not affect the general value the work. point for research 
maybenoted. Lettenhove avait bien voulu aussi nous signaler 
Chronique latine Charles VII, par qui 
trowvait dans bibliothéque, ayant appartenu sir Thom. Philipps 
Cheltenham. passage cette chronique relate prise Pucelle 
‘ob barrieram hostibus retroclausam.’ semble résulter 
ces mots ‘ab hostibus’ qu’il des ennemis qu'elle avait dans 
Compiégne méme. nos démarches nous 
arriver prendre connaissance document. 


France. (Paris: Lecoffre. 1888.) 


the work learned catholic, who has already written the 
Lois Société Chrétienne, besides much else, commencing the appli- 
cation his principles international law. may described 
fervent appeal, historical and philosophical grounds, favour re- 
constituting the relations states the basis ecclesiastical authority, 
and followed more special work international law, if,’ 
says Périn, advanced age and the decline strength should 
not prevent’ (pp. 95, 420, 470). Though divided into first book 
Société Internationale, and second Loi des Nations, each com- 
prising number chapters, have been unable trace much pro- 
gressive development the argument. The author’s theme simple, 
and his thoughts eddy round incapable leaving the rock 
safety which points us, and never tired directing attention 
and denouncing the dangers encountered elsewhere. would 
therefore useless look his pages for anything adapted convince 
those who are not already far predisposed accept the truth the 
pictures placed before them. What interests the point 
view, and the extent which would carry his conclusions. 

Périn starts from the view that the anarchy modern times has 
invaded the international order less than those economics and 
internal politics. ‘For many years past, not hear all sides the 
the peoples despairing order and peace There longer law 
write the contemplation the licence and the horrors surrounding 
him, and reflect that, least general opinion may trusted, there 
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has been great improvement since then. But must take Périn 
find him, and try discover how compares the present state 
things with that three centuries ago. does not question that 
the latter was very bad, but this was because the protestant reformation, 
the principle free examination, introduced anarchy into inter- 
national relations’ (p. 53). finds his ideal remoter past, which 
describes follows Innocent its apogee. This 
organisation, the natural consequence principles the rights 
God the world, and the authority the church with which His 
power deposited, was realised the thirteenth century far the 
resistance human weakness and corruptions permits. That age, which 
offers the most brilliant period civilisation fully inspired the 
spirit the gospel, opens with the pontificate Innocent III and closes 
the moment when Boniface VIII ascends the chair St. Peter’ 
(p. 51). 

Périn recognises the distinction between the spiritual and the tem- 
poral (p. 111), but consists the mode action, not the subject 
matter. ‘Wherever occasion arises for deciding question justice 
according the law God, for pronouncing the moral value 
the actions men, matter whether they are individual collective 
actions, will meet the church. She will not act directly the 
political constitution societies, but indirectly, the law divine 
authority which she carries and the exercise her spiritual 
tion. regulating our moral life, she will fix the bases the political 
organisation the world, which baptism submits her authority’ 
(p. Please observe that this not only question the moral 
action which the church may exercise her preaching and the power 
persuasion which divine grace communicates her. question 
the exercise the authority which the church holds from God the 
spiritual order positive, practical appeal the conscience the 
peoples and princes who believe Jesus Christ and the church, under 
the threat the sanctions the spiritual order. what use among 
nations would decrees invoking the justice God and citing the pre- 
scriptions His law, the pontiff who pronounced them could not 
threaten recalcitrants with the severities ecclesiastical legislation 
(p. 118). Accordingly, the paragraph the apogee Christendom 
already quoted, ‘the interdict laid kingdoms, the deposition 
monarchs and excommunication,’ are mentioned the sanctions which 
the popes the great age used ‘with paternal and holy firmness,’ 
their task imposing sovereigns justice towards their peoples, and 
peoples fidelity towards their sovereigns (p. 52). 

course our author proceeds But could this power which decides 
with sovereignty questions justice between states accomplish its 
mission, were not itself freed from all constraint, from everything 
which might nature disturb the serenity its 
Called pronounce between sovereign powers, will free not 
sovereign itself the same title those over whom has exercise its 
(p. 114). worth while pause here, order 
notice the involuntary testimony which this familiar argument renders, 
while decrying it, the power international law independent the 
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church. the pope had only with men who felt that was great 
evil incur his spiritual censures, the law guarantees enacted the 
king and parliament Italy would good protection him any 
other. The danger against which more protection sought precisely 
that the prevalence the modern point view should render spiritual 
censures incapable preserving the law guarantees from violation 
repeal. And the suggested that international posi- 
tion, which hoped would impregnable notwithstanding the pre- 
valence the modern point view, either, must be, from the counter- 
poise jealousies between states, or, though Périn would the last 
confess it, because more august sanction than any national one would 
found department law appealing the common conscience 
civilised men. Vain and pretentious wisdom, driven back the world 
for its pow when would fain govern the world from the heights 
‘the church’ which places over against 

The common conscience civilised men. have touched these 
words our author’s pet aversion, his béte noire. Apparently the only 
function conscience which Périn would admit would that 
pricking those who disobeyed the church and the pontiff which she 
embodied. For conscience the quarter which, when you have en- 
lightened the best your power, you are find your rule action, 
has nothing but disapproval. This and its consequences, individual 
consciences summing themselves national conscience and national 
consciences summing themselves conscience mankind, occur 
throughout the book the abomination moderne, 
droit nouveau. frankly putting man the place God’ (p. 270). 
Périn appears confound with what indeed often connected with 
it, the habit referring duty droit recht the sense right and not 
that law, together with the theories morality and jurisprudence 
which the assumed right the free development man’s 
nature, and measure his obligations the respect due that right 
others. have great sympathy with attempts deduce masses 
relations which are complex because they are organic from principles 
mathematical simplicity. Bentham’s criticism some one who made 
all virtue consist the virtue Then kill your father only 
particular way saying that not your father one borne 
mind. Nor are all enamoured the attempt, particular, 
put the idea right liberty before that duty and that point 
find ourselves agreement with Périn. But surely without 
reason that identifies the sovereignty conscience with founding law 
individual right, thinks that answers the former pointing out 
that God created man live society. (See especially 69.) 

Some may ready say that book which advocates return 
the times Innocent and Boniface not one that, these days, needs 
more than the most perfunctory notice. would not, however, wise 
treat lightly the serious utterances man real learning, corre- 
sponding member the Institute France, who speaks the name 
large body persons, diffused over the world, though not forming 
the majority any country except perhaps Ecuador. Nor any 
means beyond the bounds possibility that practical attempt may 
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made realise one catholic international doctrine, recovering 
temporal sovereignty for the pope. But there still more weighty 
answer who may think that little needs said about such views 
those which have been describing. Extreme principles are not realised 
any department affairs, international other. But they colour men’s 
action what possible them, and those who have followed thus far 
will justified asking, this what catholic would put 
practice they could, there must something short it, tending 
the same direction, which they may have better chance putting 
practice. What that?’ The answer is, word, intervention 
principles analogous those the holy alliance. Périn cites with 
evidentapproval (p. 96) the cases forintervention enumerated Pradier- 
Fodéré, another convinced catholic, and eminent writer international 
law. are: ‘3°. case civil war, when the intervention 
solicited either insurgent party, the government which 
threatened, part the nation; 8°. ameliorate the institu- 
easy enough for foreign state disposed intervene, stir part 
the nation’ make movement and demand its assistance but even 
this unnecessary the foreign state may intervene, itself, amelio- 
rate the institutions the Our author gives the theory, and 
very surprising one is. nations being equal, one them 
having virtue organised sovereignty the right impose respect 
for the law all the decrees regular jurisdiction, even when that 
law recognised all—’ Very good: these are the well known 
premisses often employed against the far-reaching right intervention 
claimed. But how does the sentence proceed? What conclusion does 
Périn draw from these premisses? consequence that good 
order, peace, legitimate liberty, cannot maintained the international 
world except the exercise the right jurisdiction implicitly compre- 
hended, have said above, the right war. War, such cases, 
made virtue the right intervention, or, speak better, 
performance the duty intervention. proscribe the right inter- 
vention the name the sovereign independence each state, would 
introduce into the society peoples the right anarchy. The right 
intervention once suppressed, nothing remains but individualism, with the 
inviolable right the stronger over the weaker. that case might 
say with truth that force overrides law’ (p. 96: see also 246—the 
paragraph headed, Evil set free the principle non-intervention ’). 
not entertain serious fear that the ultramontanes will acquire 
the direction any first-class power, least until the whirligig time 
has gone great deal farther round than shows any signs present, 
though such have intimated, may lie well within the limits 
possibility. Still less fear that, such event happened, the 
policy which the ultramontanes would dictate the power they had 
captured could cause anything more than temporary disturbance, the 
face the solid progress which moderne making all round. But 
forewarned forearmed, and cannot part from Périn without 
word thanks for his outspoken sincerity, kindly thanks, for honest 
man any camp prized. 


WESTLAKE. 
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The Parliamentary Representation Cornwall 1832. 
1889. (Seventy-five copies only printed, for 
private circulation.) 


abuses derive great advantage from the very fact their abolition. 
They are incredible the next generation, that people wonder the 
wrath they excited, and sentimentalists sigh over some supposed good 
which they fancy may have been connected with them. The historian 
has account for them. useful, therefore, times, have the 
old state things brought vividly before Mr. Courtney has done 
this interesting book. 

‘For nearly two centuries and half, the county Cornwall returned 
the House Commons forty-four members, and that number would 
have remained undiminished until 1832, had not the House few years 
previously been moved sudden impulse virtue into withdrawing 
from the depraved borough Grampound its privilege returning two 
members. This total forty-four members was within one the num- 
ber possessed the entire kingdom Scotland, and exceeded 
two the members assigned the densely populated northern counties 
Durham, Northumberland, and Yorkshire.’ 

What, then, was the reason for this? The reason was, the growing 
power the house commons under the Tudors, which made ad- 
visable for the government make sure number seats. And what 
easier plan was there than confer the right returning members 
the obscure and dependent villages Cornwall? The same was course 
done elsewhere, but Cornwall was the most flagrant case. the 
crown could create boroughs its prerogative—the last created was 
Newark under Charles The duchy Cornwall was that time the 
hands the crown; and the duchy, besides levying large revenue 
Cornish tin, and holding special law courts, owned the houses within many 
the villages and hamlets. Hence the advisers Edward added seven 
boroughs, Mary one, Elizabeth six. Later on, however, many these 
fell into the hands local boroughmongers, with very varied results. 

Summer visitors the north coast Cornwall, they from 
Boscastle Tintagel and view King Arthur’s country, will see, just before 
they come Tintagel, two three cottages which bear the name 
Bossiney, and unless told it, would never believe that what you can 
hardly call hamlet once returned two members parliament. 
1784, owing the bill which excluded revenue officers from voting, there 
was only one élector, was also the case Helston another election. 
Government had greatly increased the number revenue officers 
order get votes; was estimated that out 300,000 electors 
England least 50,000 belonged this class. Thirty years later, 
Bossiney had nine freemen, but eight them belonged one family. 
triumph six votes election petition about Bossiney was Sir 
Robert Walpole’s last success the house, just month before was 
forced resign. 

Again, Michell was mean village enlivened only the road that 
leads through from St. Colomb Truro, and its extinction 1832 
had only five electors. But Sir Arthur Wellesley once sat for it. 
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The most famous English boroughs for bribery and corruption was 
Grampound. 1807 was arranged that the patrons should give 
for distribution among the voters, and each the members 10s. 
the wives the freemen, the freemen themselves who had 
wives. There was great trial (about some later proceedings) Bodmin 
1808, and Cobbett went down from London hear it, and presented 
the readers his Weekly Political Register with some vivid and caustic 
sketches the way they managed things Cornwall. 1812, one 
the members gave his supporters, before the election, 100/. apiece 
their notes hand, with the understanding—an understanding faithfully 
out—that after the election the promissory notes should returned 
the signers. 1818, Sir Manasseh Lopes distributed among 
forty voters gain the majority. But Sir Manasseh was convicted 
bribery both Cornwall and Devon, and condemned pay heavy fine 
the crown, and imprisoned Exeter for twenty-four months. 

There were other ways avoiding direct payment beforehand, e.g. 

buying high price the small ponies the north coast for carriage use, 
and reselling them for trifle the owners after the election. There 
was also peculiar language employed. Thus Penryn 
meant 24/., and naturally there wealth anecdotes connected with 
these very businesslike transactions. John Hookham Frere sat for West 
Looe, but was never there till accidentally spent night the place 
one his journeys Falmouth, embark for Portugal. did not 
discover where was until the bellringers, who had learnt that their 
member was dinner the inn, set the bells ringing, and called 
him for money drink his health. There was little disguise about the 
bribery. When some friends were explaining Louis Blanc, the 
usual conventional manner, the working the British constitution, old 
Quintin Dick, who had been member for West Looe, was bored that 
follows Gentlemen, opponent very poor man with large family. 
rich man, and thank God that all care for this world cover 
with this hat.” put the hat head, and they returned me. 
That, sir, the practical working the British constitution.’ 

All such seats had course heavily paid for, and there much 
interesting correspondence among statesmen the subject. Thus Lord 
North writes about Tregony mile two from Grampound) 1774, 
the secretary for the treasury: note should written Lord 
Falmouth name, and put into safe hands [the letters the post 
office were constantly opened, even Pitt’s time], informing him that 
Mr. Pownall can clear himself the imputation tampering Tregony. 
His lordship must told polite terms possible, that hope 
will permit three his six seats Cornwall. The 
terms expects are seat, which ready agree.’ Later 
the day North writes Let Pownall come Lostwithiel, and Conway 
Tregony. noble friend Falmouth] rather shabby 
desiring guineas instead pounds. persists, would not have the 
bargain off upon slight difference.’ 1806 tailor and publican 
called Middlecoat undertook seat Sir Jonathan Miles for the borough 
consideration the payment 4,000 guineas. Miles and his colleague 
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had great majority good votes the poll, but through the bias 
the returning officer some their supporters were rejected, and many 
votes were accepted for their opponents which ought have been rejected. 
petition was presented and counsel engaged. Sir Jonathan advanced 
large sum Middlecoat for the expense the petition, and the money was 
sent from London Tregony bring the witnesses, but the 
surprise the committee they did not appear, and the sitting members 
were declared duly elected. The reason for this conduct subsequently 
appeared. Middlecoat and his accomplices had got 2,500/. for their in- 
genuity from the patron’s nominees, besides from the petitioning 
victims, who had also pay the expenses the petition. But must 
refer Mr. Courtney’s book for these election humours,’ which may vie 
with the humours Eatanswill. 

was reign bribery tempered prove the de- 
graded state Tregony 1813 Mr. Holmes showed that, out 127 
voters his favour, had been the day after the election driven out 
their houses into the and that they were the next day called 
upon pay their rents, many the tenants whose rents amounted 
but 8/. being mulcted costs the extent One the richest 
humours connected -with this mixture force and fraud was call 
the representation the people. was really representation the 
boroughmongers, and they recouped their expenses forcing successive 
ministries pay them places and patronage, and shares loans 


favourable terms, besides the sums paid them hard cash. The fathers 


the American constitution saw that the English parliamenfary system 
could only managed bribery, and they provided the best remedy 
they could making the ministry independent the lower house, and 
giving much power the senate, Mr. Bryce has shown his 
American Commonwealth.’ The management the house commons 
bribery began with Danby under Charles II, was improved Wal- 
pole, carried its perfection George III, and not seriously checked 
until Burke’s bills cut down the amount patronage, and the American 
war showed the mischief caused. But the bribery the electors was 
later, and said have begun the election 1700. 

These humours did not escape Fielding. talk between Mr. Mayor 
and Messrs. Guzzle and Retail, makes the mayor say, like oppo- 
sition, because otherwise man may obliged vote against his party 
therefore when invite gentleman stand, invite him spend 
his money for the honour his party and when both parties have spent 
much they are able, every honest man will vote according his 


And again Pasquin, the sole difference between the court 


candidates, Lord Place and Colonel Promise, and the nominees the 
country party, Sir Harry Foxchace and Squire Tankard, that the 
former bribe openly, the latter indirectly. The mayor, whose sympathies 
are with the country induced his wife vote for and return 
the other side, although they are minority; and the play concludes 
with the marriage his daughter Colonel Promise. Fielding may 
have had view (we are using Austin Dobson’s Life Fielding) some 
the Cornish elections, for wrote the Walpole age. 

might seem strange that some call these the good old times, were 
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not that novelists and sentimentalists have put history into the back- 
ground, and pictured past which was never present. The 
system has, however, been defended more seriously, either the ground 
that represented the natural influence property, that, owing the 
division parties, the elections, however conducted, did practically carry 
out the wishes the country—a statement not true the eighteenth 
century, when the house, Hallam shows, took antipopular position. 
will observed that only the wishes the peers and gentry were 
carried out. abuse our property,’ says the peer Coningsby,’ 
when some one speaking ill the boroughs. Again, said that the 
system brought forward men into public life who else might not have 
come forward all, least not And again, that illustrious 
names occur the lists even the Cornish members, such Drake and 
Raleigh and Gibbon. But opened the door vast army obscure 
and corrupt men, and grievously injured the country, the electors, and the 
boroughs themselves. The argument wholly disregards the mass the 
middle class, the manufacturers, and the artisans. More generally still, 
said have enabled the nobility and gentry govern harmo- 
niously and vigorously. There is, fact, organic solidarity the 
parts constitution, and the purchase seats harmonised with govern- 
ment bribery and patronage, and the purchase system the army 
and the church, and kept power the hands the upper class. 

Again, may said, the predominance evil was great, why 
was the reform long But the whig chiefs were long un- 
willing give their rotten boroughs the tories, and their theorist 
Burke was against any such reform. was, fact, only carried last 
wave popular feeling. Edward I’s plan complete representa- 
tion every important place was have members, and the bill 1832 did 
but carry out the original idea. When the reform came, the Cornish 
county members voted for it, but naturally few those who sat for the 
boroughs saw the need it. that time little over thousand 
electors returned the forty-two members nominally, but practically seven 
peers returned twenty the number, and eleven commoners twenty-one 
more. Nor was this the end, for later reform bills have left little indeed 
the Cornish borough representation, almost little 
first parliament, when was completely effaced. 

only remains thank Mr. Courtney for book which required 
much local knowledge well thorough acquaintance with our general 
political progress. The history the representation parliament the 
majority English counties yet untold, and this may well the 
exemplar for other works the same class. 


Maitland Lethington and the Scotland Mary Stuart: History. 
wood Sons. 1887-8.) 

The Casket Letters and Mary Queen Scots. 


Mr. has produced history much his style both 
lucid and animated, his descriptions are vivid, and his characters are 
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always distinctly and forcibly drawn. The introductory chapters his 
work, the general description the condition Scotland the time 
the Reformation, are least interesting, cannot said that they add 
much our knowledge. has also succeeded making the character 
and career Lethington interesting. enlists our sympathy, not our 
judgment, his attempt represent Lethington the honest, unwearied 

leader third party, party which wished for moderate reform, and 
which the end defeated the unscrupulousness and bigotry the 
lay and ecclesiastical reformers. 

probably not incorrect say that Mr. Skelton’s main historical 
object this work show the existence such moderate party 
Scotland, and trace the causes its failure. Such attempt 
certainly not unjustifiable almost every country Europe can trace 
the existence such party, France, Germany, even Italy 
before 1540, and above all England, where Elizabeth carried out suc- 
cessfully the policy compromise. therefore quite reasonable 
suppose that traces such party may found Scotland. But while 
such theory plausible, must require, before assent it, that 
sufficient evidence should produced show that corresponds with the 
facts and evidence Mr. Skelton certainly gives very little. 
fessedly historical work, expect that the author will make dogmatic 
assertions without sufficient evidence, and perhaps may even more 

strongly insist that shall make insinuations which does not attempt 
justify. Mr. Skelton unfortunately careless both these respects. 

While Maitland brought forward the leading spirit moderate 

party, the author evidently opinion that both Mary Guise and Mary 
Stuart were inclined the same policy. certainly quite possible that 
Mary Guise was personally moderation. Her policy towards 
the Reformation and immediately after the time when she secured the 
regency may course have been dictated mainly political motives, for 
she was obliged conciliate the strong political party which was inclined 
reform. But quite possible that such action was most 
agreeable Mary’s own disposition. Mr. Skelton’s theory has 
something support it. has not observed that about the year 1558 
her underwent important change, and she began assume 
position direct hostility towards the reformers. Whether this was due 
the inspiration her brothers her own inclination perhaps 
impossible say, but the fact can hardly denied. And when Mr. 
Skelton and other writers dwell upon the position assumed the Con- 
gregation needlessly violent and seditious, they forget that the experience 
all other European countries led them expect from the Romanists 
attempt suppress them. And reasonable man can say that they, 
being large part the nation, were not entitled take the necessary 
steps defend themselves. Mary Guise may have sincerely wished 
pursue policy toleration, she may have had veiled plans for the de- 
struction the protestants under pretence friendliness the evidence 
now possess hardly admits decided conclusion. 

When now come examine Mr. Skelton’s estimate the charac- 
ter and policy Mary Stuart, find ourselves compelled make 

criticisms the same kind. passing cannot refrain from comment- 
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ing upon the extraordinary remarks which, apparently out mere love 
paradox, Mr. Skelton has made, his ninth chapter, Elizabeth. 
Without meaning palliate for one moment the crimes which that 
great woman was guilty, without intending deny that she was un- 
scrupulous, perfidious, and cruel, attribute Elizabeth’s success, our 
writer almost does, the very excess her folly nothing short 
absurd. has evidently also entirely failed appreciate the real dis- 
tinction between the policy Cecil and the policy has 
not seen was Elizabeth’s determination, even against the strongest 
persuasion the part Cecil, pursue moderate religious policy 
home and abroad, which alone saved England from ruin. was Eliza- 
beth who prevented the union the catholic powers against England, 
was Elizabeth who delayed the Armada for thirty years, was Elizabeth’s 
judgment and tact which united England before the crisis came. 

But return Mary, Mr. Skelton makes attempt, not un- 
reasonable one, show that the common notion her statesmanlike 
capacity has not much justification, that the evidence upon which many 
writers have attributed her the greatest political qualities insufficient. 
But the same time admits her immense personal force character, 
her restless energy, the vigour and promptitude all her actions, the 
courage and high spirit which she always showed. Whether there was 
behind this genuine political insight and capacity hard say; the 
unswer the question depends upon many complicated considerations, 
and means certain that can arrive positive conclusion. 
The true nature Mary’s policy very difficult determine. the 
surface was evidently one moderation, conciliation. But the 
controversy rages, and probably will continue rage, the 
question whether this policy was sincere, only the cloak for deep-laid 
plot for the overthrow the Reformation Scotland—whether pro- 
ceeded from real desire for toleration and peace, from prudent 
determination bide her time and wait for opportunity crushing 
the protestants. 

The question one great importance, for upon our answer 
that must depend our estimate the policy the various parties Scot- 
land. Mary was sincere her professions, Knox was undoubtedly 
much blame. His attitude towards her, doubt, rested upon his 
belief that her tolerance was only feigned. 

Direct evidence which base answer much wanting. The 
statements Mary’s joining with France the general catholic league 
1566 are necessarily almost discredited the fact that know now 
that France was party any such league, that such policy was that 
time very far from being the mind Catherine de’ Medici. But there 
still remains evidence that Mary was very closely connected with the 
policy the catholic powers. The anxiety with which she pressed the 
proposals for the match with Don Carlos, which would necessarily have 
brought her into immediate relation with the religious policy Philip 
the references her the correspondences the catholic powers, especi- 
ally the statements the letter Alva from Bayonne, which Mr. Burton 
summarises—all these things would indicate that Mary had means 
separated herself from general policy antagonism the Reformation. 
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perhaps the most serious defect Mr. Skelton’s treatment 
Mary’s political position that has apparently thought possible 
isolate altogether from the contemporary movements Europe. But 
the policy Cecil and Elizabeth was based upon the belief that the Roman 
catholic powers, they could agree, would endeavour dethrone Elizabeth, 
and seat Mary upon her throne. Roman catholic was not blamed 
refused recognise Elizabeth the lawful queen. this which 
gave such importance the question the assumption the English 


arms Francis and Mary. That Cecil was right apprehending 


foreign attack can hardly doubted and that the attack would naturally 
have come through Scotland, and the name Mary’s claim the 
throne, almost certain. was prevented not any doubt its 
propriety, but the fact that France was deadly enemy Philip 
the protestants. France and Spain could have combined, the danger 
England would have been very great. 

There are, indeed, another set circumstances which appeal has 
constantly made estimating the character and policy Mary 
Stuart. mean the questions connected with the murder Darnly and 
her share it. Now appears that unless the authenticity the 
casket letters can established, there are sufficient for 
believing her guilt. Mary’s conduct may have been foolish, but 
quite impossible, apart from these letters, show that was necessarily 
guilty. And must admitted that the crificisms Mr. Hosack 
especially have done much discredit these documents. Mr. Henderson 
has produced very carefully and sensibly written monograph the 
letters. examines the evidence for and against them with care and 
and has one important piece evidence produce not 
hitherto used. This the copy the declaration Morton, made the 
English commissioners Westminster December 1568, the cir- 
cumstances under which got possession the casket and first opened 
Morton declares that June 1567, five days after Mary’s 
surrender Carbery Hill, received information that three servants 
Bothwell were coming into Edinburgh. After some search the men were 
found, and one them, George Dalgleish, being put the torture dis- 
closed the place where this casket was hidden. was immediately 
seized, and the morning June was broken open Morton, 
they had key, the presence large number noblemen whose 
names mentions. This included the earls Athol and Mar, and many 
others with Maitland. The letters and other documents were sichtit, and 
immediately after returned into his custody the same letters with the 
box were produced him Murray, and Westminster. The impor- 
tant points notice are, the one hand, that the letters were sichtit within 
seven days the capture Mary, and, the other, the names those 
who are stated have been present. Several these cannot reckoned 
enemies Mary. one the leaders the catholic party, 
and Maitland, know, died the service Mary. 

If, therefore, the statements this document are true and rightly 
understood, its evidence would very strong, not overwhelming. 
almost impossible that the documents should have been forged soon, 
and they were really examined have evidence that the 
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letters and other papers were then their final condition. But Mr. 
Henderson seems lay too much stress upon the word sichtit. 
means quite clear that the word must have meaning which may 
sometimes have, that close inspection; and nothing less than 
meaning will give much importance the evidence for the documents 
produced from the casket only few are certainly incriminating, many 
them can bear innocent construction. Nor can with certainty 
depend upon the truth the declaration. was not made public, 
but privately made the English commissioners, and none the noble- 
men mentioned were with the Scotch commissioners England 
except Maitland, whose political position doubtful make 
impossible certain his action; and except supported the evi- 
dence these noblemen, Morton’s own evidence utterly untrustworthy. 
was, far can see, man entirely without scruple and was 
almost certainly closely connected with the murder Darnley, being, 
even his own showing, accomplice before the fact. The declara- 
tion, however, remains, doubt, important piece evidence, and 
Mr. Henderson has carefully drawn out its bearing. 

regard also the question the original language the letters, 
Mr. Henderson has succeeded showing that letter have it, was 
probably translation from French original which not the same 
the published French version, obviously very defective translation from 
the Latin Scotch. has not, think, succeeded overcoming 
the most serious arguments against the genuineness letter Mr. 
Hosack’s statements this point remain practically untouched, that 
the correspondence between part the letter and the declaration 
Crawfurd close irresistibly suggest that the one founded 
the other, and that the relative position letters and unintelligible 
both are genuine. There are also many other arguments against the 
letters which are left they were. the whole, cannot but think 
that the case especially against letter remains strong make 
impossible accept genuine. And this precludes from accepting 
any the letters incriminating and genuine. 

If, then, the letters are forged, Mary’s innocence almost established 
for, have before said, nothing else that know bears out sufficiently 
the charges against her. 

Our estimate Mary therefore not personal but political. Her policy 
may have been natural and from her point view excusable. But 
estimating her position the history Scotland, must allow that the 
reforming party was also justified using the strongest means prevent 
her from succeeding re-establishing Romanism. 

must now turn the history Maitland himself. Mr. 
Skelton’s pages appears the consistent supporter moderate 
religious and political courses, and the devoted and faithful servant 
Mary queen Scots. Does this picture correspond with the 
reality 

Mr. Skelton has devoted one whole chapter the development 
Maitland’s religious policy. pity that should have obscured 
the true bearing this chapter theological remarks, which have little 
with it, and which not betray any profound acquaintance with 
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the subject. wishes enter into the field theology, would 

certainly well make himself acquainted with least the distinct 

meanings the theological terms uses. When speaks the 

bitter Calvinism’ the first Scotch confession, evidently attaches 
definite meaning the word Calvinism,’ for the distinctively Calvin- 

istic doctrines election and reprobation that confession carefully 
reticent. suppose that Mr. Skelton meant this refer its strongly 
anti-Roman language. But such use the term Calvinism would 
make applicable almost every reformer Europe. Mr. Skelton 
evidently knows little the reformation standards Europe, 
would aware that matters doctrine the first Scotch confession 
one the least dogmatic and least extreme all these documents, and 
indeed very close relation the English Articles. 

venture doubt whether Maitland’s religious opinions, far 
they were formed, differed very materially from those Knox. Andi 
must extremely doubtful, far Mr. Skelton’s evidence concerned, 
whether had any thought assimilating the constitution the Scotch 
church that England. But must admitted that Mr. Skelton 
succeeds showing that Maitland acted moderating force the 
practical religious policy Scotland. had some conception 
policy toleration, while the Scotch reformers could not well have 
been more intolerant, least intention. the question the 
relations church and state Maitland doubt differed from Knox. 
Maitland appears have had independence judgment religious 
questions which was not common those days; most statesmen the 
time followed, however insincerely, one other the religious parties. 
Maitland seems have been disposed judge for that, least 
the conclusion should draw from the accounts the discussions 
between him and Knox. That Maitland’s policy some respects was 
better than Knox’s doubt obvious enough nowadays. 
Certainly the intolerance, the savage intolerance, the reformers 
Scotland, and indeed, with some exceptions, throughout Europe, the 
greatest stain upon their history, and very probably greatly aggravated 
the troubles the times. 

When turn Maitland’s political career, our judgment must 
very hesitating. Mr. Skelton has succeeded showing that the one 
leading idea all his political action was the maintenance the English 
alliance, and doubt this was wise and farsighted policy. was 
true instinct which led him see that the direction alliance and 
union with England lay the best hopes the future Scotland. 
must give him all credit for his exertions this cause and his fidelity 
it, even when, seems the case, during the period Rizzio’s in- 
fluence, separated him from Mary. 

His personal character unfortunately not clear, cannot blame 
him for leaving Mary Guise; her policy had become unnational. 
cannot blame him for adhering the party Mary the first case, for 
may have honestly thought that could direct her policy into mode- 
rate courses. But his connexion with the murder Darnley and his 
attitude towards Mary until the Westminster conference and the death 
Moray are difficult explain. But may perhaps admitted that 
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Mr. Skelton has done good deal vindicate Maitland’s character. 
appears indeed myself that this the best part his work. 

would end began saying that Mr. Skelton’s work has many 
admirable interesting and vivid, and defence Mait- 
land least ingenious and well sustained. historical essay 
the movement the Scotch Reformation fails, because Mr. Skelton 
writes like lawyer prove case, and not like historian who merely 
wishes state the truth. The subject, undoubtedly, still has 
worked out. far from thinking that have yet arrived any cer- 
tain conclusions. There can little doubt that for unscrupulousness, for 
bad faith, for the most grasping self-seeking, would almost impossible 
match the politicians who surrounded Mary, and the heads the Con- 
gregation are not the best the group. must still very doubtful 
can exclude Moray from this condemnation. And must therefore 
prepared judge the career Mary queen Scots with care and for- 
bearance. And again cannot doubted that Knox and the Scotch 
reformers are almost unequalled the violence their intolerance, 
the harshness their bearing. But shall certainly fail arrive 
the truth unless are also able justice the largeness view, the 
honesty purpose, the independence character John Knox. was 
least small thing that such age man should found who 
would maintain the best tradition the medieval church, the absolute 
independence the spiritual power. 


History the Great Civil War 1642-49. 
Vol. 1644-47. (London: Longmans Co. 1889.) 


second volume Mr. Gardiner’s History the Great Civil War 
will cordially all who take interest the story 
stirring time. Every historian the war has necessity given some 
account the military procedure the combatants, but the descriptions 
engagements, and the explanations and illustrations other technical 
military matters, which are found literature dealing with the 
civil war, seldom fulfil the requirements serious military history. 
true that historian the time has professed write complete 
military history the war, and Mr. Gardiner does not profess, any more 
than any his predecessors have professed, have attempted such 
task. Mr. Gardiner, indeed, appears doubt his own fitness undertake 
the labours the military historian, the ground that entirely 
ignorant the military art. The manner, however, which military 
matters are treated his work proves that too modest his own 
acquirements and powers. For his descriptions actions are invariably 
correct from technical point view, his references contemporary 
military customs and usages generally very pertinent, and his estimates 
the capacity and conduct those officers who served during the war 
commanders and leaders usually well-founded and just. Few 
historians the war who have preceded him have produced, these 
important subdivisions military history, equally satisfactory work, and 
some, must sorrowfully admitted, have wasted great literary powers 
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the compilation much military nonsense, and have succeeded 
producing what are very burlesques serious military history. 

cannot hope the limited space available for this review con- 
sider any great length the manner which the purely military features 
the war have been illustrated Mr. Gardiner, the more especially 
seems advantage take into consideration the first well 
the second volume his work, account the circumstance that the 
active military operations the so-called first civil war are contained 
both those volumes. selecting for review only one two the many 
points military interest which are found his history, can 
hope discuss even those only very cursory manner, and must refer 
our readers the work itself for further information and greater profit 
than can give offer few pages very inadequate criticism. 

student the civil war has hitherto had some difficulty getting 
definite ideas regarding the strategy the leaders who directed, from 
Oxford and Westminster respectively, the military operations the time. 
consulting many the existing histories the war found that 
not much done the authors put this matter clearly before their 
readers. The war usually described rather chaos disconnected 
and confused partisan conflicts—a sort cat-and-dog struggle for exist- 
ence, which, use the words Carlyle, was tearing England into hostile 
systematic series military operations conducted 
with definite military objectives. Much the fighting between local 
neighbours who had ranged themselves different sides was doubt 
the kind warfare usually associated with the terms partisan and 
guerilla but Mr. Gardiner appears see more clearly than some the 
historians who have preceded him that the whole war, directed and con- 
ducted was able and distinguished professional soldiers who were 
employed the service king parliament, could not possibly have 
been carried such fashion. have from him occasionally, 
therefore, very interesting analyses the military strategy the opposing 
parties, well clear and reasonable accounts strategical operations 
and conducted individual commanders, which are especially 
important providing, hope explain little farther on, means 
determining their absolute and relative capacity military chiefs. 

During the campaigns the first three years the war the strategy 
the royalists, Mr. Gardiner points out interesting summary 
the end his first volume, was essentially offensive, its objective being 
always the possession London. During the same period the counter- 
strategy the leaders the parliament was the other hand purely 
defensive, and although occasionally offensive movements were under- 
taken further that policy, was for the most part limited resisting 
the efforts the enemy gain footing the capital. The offensive 
war generally strategists being the method 
conducting military operations which the most likely crowned 
with success. But ensure this result necessary that those opera- 
tions should conducted with vigour and supported sufficient means 
and resources. During the first campaigns the war vigour sort 
was not lacking the royal camp, but the means and resources 
give that vigour effect were never sufficient. Mr. Gardiner admits that 
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some the brilliant’ strategy the royalists, always these earlier 
campaigns the war superior that adopted their opponents, was 
suggested Rupert, and think that this matter greater 
amount credit due the young prince than Mr. Gardiner appears 
inclined allow. For can shown that Rupert was always urging 
the king make the most his occasional advantages the field 
and strike boldly for the possession London. That the advice 
frequently given was only partially adopted, and carried out usually 
half-hearted way, was due, doubt, part the means 
and resources the command the king, but also, great measure, 
the influence party court, the members which were not 
anxious that the king should enjoy his own again’ merely the result 
decided supremacy the field. The king himself appears have 
possessed considerable amount military talent, and have personally 
been convinced that Rupert’s advice was, from military point view, 
unexceptionable. But other influences too often prevailed with the 
vacillating monarch, and caused him hesitate times when the only 
hopes success depended the adoption vigorous offensive. Had 
acted oft-repeated urgings, who can tell what the ultimate 
issue the struggle might have been? any rate, that could not 
have been worse for him personally than actually was ultimately may 
perhaps have been thought present the martyr his people’ when 
mounted the ever-memorable scaffold Whitehall. 

The strategy individual commanders during the war appears, 
have said, the best, not the only, means differentiating their 
capacity soldiers. The necessity adopting strategical rather than 
tactical standard principle which think perhaps not quite 
clearly appreciated Mr. Gardiner. Using the terms strategy and tactics 
purely military and technical sense, believe that the principle 
not only suitable all periods warfare, but especially applicable 
the times the civil war. For not only has strategy always required 
the exercise mental and intellectual faculties higher power than 
those absolutely necessary the practical applications tactical science, 
but the difference degree between eminent strategical capacity and 
great tactical ability was more pronounced the seventeenth century 
than has been since that time, and considerably more marked, for 
example, than the present day. Strategical operations were con- 
ducted during the civil war under circumstances greater physical 
difficulty than would now, England least, found the 
other hand, the amount tactical science and skill now expected 
among the acquirements ordinarily qualified officer without question 
very much more considerable than that which was required any leader 
during action the civil war. Since those days, the progressive 
development firearms alone has affected tactics, considered the 
science the combat, that difficult appreciate how simple during 
the civil war were the practical applications that science. Some little 
tactical ability possibly might displayed officer the selection 
ground which line battle should formed, or, perhaps, even 
the which preceded the actual occupation that ground 
but once the line had been formed—and was usually rigid formation, 
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seldom subject much change even variation minor details—all 
tactics the modern military sense were practically end, for the 
tactics combat consisted little else than frontal attacks given and 
received bodies men directly opposed one another. The action 
once commenced soon resolved itself into struggle which consisted 
little more than series independent personal combats. old writers 
describing these affairs say, the combatants, once they had made 
their minds begin, came the hack’ once, and there, still hacking, 
they all remained till personal courage and individual endurance, the 
sheer weight numbers, told sufficiently induce one other side 
consider that discretion was not the least part valour, and that those 
who elected run particular occasion might not unreasonably hope 
live and hack once more some other day. Under such conditions 
battle between any but the smallest military bodies was never, any 
great extent, under the direction nominal commander-in-chief, nor, 
indeed, its different parts, much useful effect under the control 
the principal subordinate officers. Very soon, whatever might the 
issue day, the battle orders arranged both sides fell into inex- 
tricable confusion, and the guidance the fight entirely passed out 
nominally controlling hands. say, therefore, that such one pro- 
fessing arms the seventeenth century was ‘able tactician’ indeed 
say very little; estimate that some other was one the greates 
leaders his day, consequence impressions derived from the record 
his occasional even frequent tactical successes, certainly form 
estimate his general military capacity which may large 
qualification. 

The manner which Mr. Gardiner views the characteristics and 
decides the relative position the commanders and leaders high dis- 
tinction during the war may best exemplified, perhaps, considering 
his estimates Montrose, Cromwell, and Rupert. There interest- 
ing-comparison between Montrose and Cromwell the second 
volume. the whole, Cromwell held Mr. Gardiner have been 
inferior Montrose strategical well tactical ability. Such 
comparison, however, between general whose laurels were won inde- 
pendent commands and subordinate officer who was seldom any 
but the most secondary position, might perhaps deprecated 
the ground that could scarcely fair either. Cromwell certainly 


never had the opportunities exhibiting strategical capacity that 


Montrose constantly enjoyed, nor, strictly speaking, are the tactical 
science and pérformances general comparable with those sub- 
ordinate officer, being usually different kind. But while deprecating 
such comparison may admit that, the whole, Mr. Gardiner’s 
estimate each is, far individual capacity concerned, probably 
very just one. Montrose, any rate, does full and generous 
The man was great more than sense the word, and undoubtedly 
one the greatest soldiers the time, may seen from the interest- 
ing record his dgings Mr. Gardiner’s account his campaigns 
Scotland. 

not feel quite justified following Mr. Gardiner far 
consider Cromwell have been, rate during the first civil war, the 
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best cavalry officer England’ (vol. ii. 64). many circumstances 
have considered, many allowances made, before absolute 
estimate can accepted, that hesitate admit without certain 
qualification. have just seen that the executive branches the 
art war Mr. Gardiner inclined put Montrose before Cromwell. 
this so, would appear that there must have served during the war 
—in Scotland, not England, least one officer superior 
Cromwell, even leader cavalry. rather fancy that the 
various estimates Cromwell’s soldierly capacity which have been current 
different times, there have been taken into account not only the services 
performed him during the first civil war, but those very distin- 
guished and successful after military career. Till the fortunate day 
Marston Moor—his first and grand appearance,’ the historian ‘Carrion’ 
Heath has it—Cromwell’s repute soldier, though well established 
locally, was scarcely widely acknowledged. The great notice accorded 
him after that battle may have been due part the 
fostered for political purposes, but all probability without serious 
foundation—that had personally encountered, and vanquished, that 
battle, the redoubtable Rupert himself, and part the fact that 
was then rising influential position one the leaders the 
great Independent political and sentimental 
motives for making the most his performance this battle, the charges 
executed him and Leslie—to whom some have given least equal 
share the credit—were fine tactical performances, and undoubtedly 
established his position excellent subordinate cavalry officer. That 
had that time displayed great strategical ability not clear. 
Indeed, the opportunities for doing had not been afforded him, for 
had been previously occupied mainly the exercise administrative 
functions. Generally successful tactical leader, he, like every one 
else, was not invariably so, nor always his best. Take, for example, 
his tactical insufficiency the close the second battle Newbury, 
when, although close quarters with exhausted not thoroughly 
beaten enemy, allowed whole army steal past him during the 
night without taking any measures prevent the retreat. Witness also 
what appears have been strategical, well tactical, shortcoming 
his part, when acting, with Leslie and the younger Fairfax coadju- 
tors, command very large force cavalry detached with the view 
preventing the raising the siege York, failed retard, far 
known, even one hour delayed marching the advance the 
royalists, and ultimately, with the rest the roundhead commanders, 
suffered himself outmanceuvred, under the very walls York, 
youthful but extraordinarily able general who, the way, spite 
the masterly character this operation, referred well-known 
historian his account the great action which followed 
competent boy.’ But are inclined demur Cromwell being 
considered ‘the best cavalry the first civil war, are willing 
admit that taking, others perhaps unconsciously, his after career 
into consideration, became great soldier all points. tactical 
leader had, during the first civil war, great and fortunate opportunities, 
and took general rule full advantage them. strategical 
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director his powers were seldom exercised. and never exercised any 
but minor scale. Nothing that performed, was called upon 
perform, during the first civil war seems prove that was, Mr. 
Gardiner says (ii. one those who are possessed the rare quality 
military genius. ideal cavalry officer,’ Mr. Gardiner calls him 
elsewhere his work (i. 166), undoubtedly was the field battle, 
and the true English sort, clear-headed, cool, prompt, and hard-hitting. 
But that there was England, during the first civil war, equal 
him leader cavalry proposition, think, open discussion. 

Rupert Mr. Gardiner does somewhat less than full justice. 
have come this conclusion with regret, and with certain amount 
diffidence and distrust—regret that Mr. Gardiner has not fully recog- 
nised the great military capacity the youthful soldier, and diffidence 
and distrust our own view the matter, as, for once, happen 
disagree with Mr. Gardiner important matter. Mr. Gardiner’s 
estimate Rupert’s powers very plainly and tersely recorded the 
first few pages his work (i. the following words: Rupert had 
would have gone hard with the king’s enemies. was, knew how 
inspire his followers with his own dashing energy and untiring courage, 
but could neither plan campaign nor even conduct battle.’ The 
fitness, one sense, lead cavalry action, admitted Mr. Gardiner, 
and never doubted contemporaries who, his opponents, frequently 
felt the weight and never withstood the shock Rupert’s irresistible 
charges, has, another sense, been questioned some, even contem- 
poraries, who have ingeniously endeavoured persuade that was 
owing the rashness with which, certain instances those charges 
were followed that the frequent failure win and the final defeat 
the royalist forces are ascribed. But the unfavourable opinion 
Rupert’s strategical powers expressed the last dozen words the 
epigrammatic estimate which have quoted must surely, since was 
recorded, have been some extent modified Mr. Gardiner’s mind. 
For the after pages his history contain record brilliant martial 
feats and ably conducted strategical operations executed Rupert, often 
under circumstances great difficulty. They also testify that much 
the cavalier strategy, which Mr. Gardiner himself admits was generally 
superior that the roundheads, was due the suggestions the 
prince, whom, moreover, not only the king, but commanders every 
part the theatre war, appear have constantly turned for advice 
culty and danger. 

would fain follow closely the account given Mr. Gardiner 
Montrose’s campaigns Scotland. this section his work, Mr. 
Gardiner more nearly touches the level detailed military history than 
the more episodical accounts the English operations. 
notice one little point which think Mr. Gardiner mistaken, 
understand him aright. The tactical plan mixing musketeers 
with cavalry, used Montrose (vol. ii. pp. 94, 95), apparently con- 
sidered have been variation due the inventive genius Montrose. 
But Edgehill the same plan was adopted Essex, and, far 
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can recollect, shown, Gomme’s plans, have been followed 
the royalists Marston Moor, the demonstration after the second 
battle Newbury when the king returned for the guns left Donnington 
Castle, and Naseby. The intermingling, ‘lining,’ horse with 
musketeers was, doubt, introduced into English practice the 
officers who had served abroad under Gustavus Adolphus, whom the 
invention this tactical usually ascribed, although there 
good reason suppose, shown the‘ Etudes sur written 
Napoleon III, that originated the Spanish service the middle 
the sixteenth century. 

the English actions, only certain number have been described 
full Mr. Gardiner. can only express regret that for the purposes 
his work did not consider necessary describe more them, 
Roundway Down, for example, which interesting from military 
point view, owing the first appearance English practice what 
appears have been horse artillery; Wilmot having with the cavalry 
force with which defeated Waller some guns. The exact ground 
which the action took place, moreover, would appear have been 
other than that usually assumed topographers. again, 
prototype the modern Sedan the Franco-German war, perhaps 
deserved more detailed mention. was certainly more important 
action than Stratton, which described length Mr. Gardiner. 
The sieges the war are, most cases, very lightly touched, although 
they exercised great influence the military procedure the 
combatants. Perhaps for the purposes Mr. Gardiner’s narrative 
they were military operations too technical character 
length. would not, many cases, have been difficult give 
detailed accounts them, contemporary journals and plans the 
works attack and defence relating some them are existence, 
and give good deal interesting information the manner con- 
ducting such operations during the civil war. 

the great actions England described Mr.Gardiner length, 
find more points which exception might taken the case 
Marston Moor than others. the first place, interpret Mr. 
Gardiner rightly, there appears some little confusion the 
tion Rupert’s movements after had succeeded raising the siege 
York. After making himself master Manchester’s bridge boats, 
did not cross over that bridge ‘into place safety,’ but rather, 
the quibble allowed, into place danger; for crossed the bridge 
follow the retiring allies, and met his fate Marston Moor. 
the next place, although Mr. Gardiner’s text the exact ground occupied 
the roundhead line battle rightly stated (vol. 440), the plan 
the action given shows that line nearly half mile too far the north, 
and therefore partly the wrong side the Tockwith-Marston road. 
Further, Mr. Gardiner says definitely (p. 440) that Rupert, after arranging 
his line battle, took post the right,’ and apparently ascribes this 
action his part desire meet Cromwell person. Those who are 
familiar with the accounts, contemporary well modern, which have 
been given this battle will recollect that there has been considerable 
conflict opinion regarding the exact station and procedure Rupert 
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this action. regards station, our theory that was, when the action 
commenced, neither the right nor the left, and never intended, 
being commander-in-chief, occupy any station which would prevent 
him tactically directing, far was possible the seventeenth 
century, the whole line battle. not hear Leven, who was 
chief command the allied roundheads, even Manchester and the 
elder Fairfax, taking command either the cavalry the infantry their 
respective forces. The most likely and proper place for Rupert Marston 
Moor would somewhere the rear and centre his own line battle, 
probably near the edge Wilstrop Wood. corroboration the pro- 
bable fact that was some such position, have the statement 
royalist account that was, when the action commenced, seated the 
ground eating his supper some distance from his men, whence, hastily 
mounting and advancing the front, endeavoured rally his own regi- 
ment (which, Gomme’s plan shows us, was the right wing 
gave way before the impetuous charge Leslie and Cromwell. 
suggestive, also, that after the battle his ‘sumpter’—-which probably carried 
the supper the eating which was rudely disturbed—was found 
Wilstrop Wood. Only one eyewitness the battle distinctly states that 
Rupert and Cromwell met the action, and the authority not the 
best, Cromwell’s own scoutmaster, far recollect, who 
states this supposed fact. This man, course, would naturally have 
tendency exaggerate Cromwell’s account, and, moreover, was most 
probably not himself the actual fight, as, being staff officer, would 
probably attached Manchester’s person during the engagement. 
The undoubted fact that Rupert led, other occasions great actions, 
wing horse, nothing the point, those occasions—Edgehill, 
Newbury and Naseby, for example—the king person being present 
would, the military etiquette the time, chief command his 
own army, The question interesting one, but may not further 
it. just possible that Rupert and Cromwell may have come 
into almost personal collision, for brief time, when the former made the 
effort rally the men his own regiment which described the 
royalist account. Could the temporary check—recorded some have 
been received Cromwell, and out which was extricated 
have occurred this time 

The incident recorded Mr. Gardiner (p. 441), the authority 
contemporary print, the interchange messages between Cromwell and 
Rupert, have always regarded with some suspicion. And the saying 
Leslie (p. 449), Europe hath better soldiers,’ applied Mr. Gardi- 
ner Cromwell’s troopers, rather fancy was intended apply the 
infantry Manchester’s contingent. 

should have been glad Mr. Gardiner had more closely examined 


the question the numbers engaged the battle. From calculations 


made from all the details which can gathered from contemporary 
sources, print well manuscript, including Gomme’s plan 
the battle orders the combatants, make out that there was great 
disparity between the forces under Rupert and those the allied parlia- 
mentarians. The totals seem have been about 17,000 18,000 cava- 
liers and 26,000 27,000 roundheads. 
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admit that nothing more shortcomings than have noticed 
found this work confess that itis from military point 
view practically above any but laudatory criticism. reviewer such 
work must necessity find that his appointed task one great 
difficulty. consider adequately the author’s manner treating 
his subject, much and research are required him who would pass 
his work, and none but those who have made the attempt 
can rightly appreciate the labours writer whose work, like that 
Mr. Gardiner, has exhaustively treated wide and comprehensive 
subject. Ross. 


Recueil des Instructions données Ambassadeurs Ministres 
France depwis les Traités Westphalie 
Avec une introduction des notes. Par 


the long struggle France with the house Habsburg, which lasted 
from the accession Charles the treaty Versailles 1756, 
was the constant aim French policy form such alliances the east 
Europe would enable her any time checkmate the Austrian 
rulers hostile coalition their neighbours. The three states with 
which France was thus brought into relations were Turkey, Poland, and 
Sweden. When Turkey began decline after the reign Solyman the 
Magnificent, far the most important these states was Poland, which 
had been raised the house Jagellon prominence which contrasts 
strangely with its later impotence, and which only forfeited when 
Russia succeeded its position the leading Slav power Europe. 
the end the middle ages Poland comprised large extent territories, 
and its geographical position combined with the warlike aptitudes its 
inhabitants give commanding influence eastern politics. 
supported Austria, the latter could employ all its forces the Rhine 
without danger attack from Sweden any other northern power. But 
if, the other hand, the Poles were the allies France, was easy for 
them descend from the Carpathians upon the valley the Danube 
and threaten Vienna. Hence was the constant desire France 
either have friendly ruler the Polish throne, restrain 
hostile king forming strong French party among the Polish nobles, 
who were enabled the peculiar constitution the country control 
the monarchy. 

Systematic relations between France and Poland date from the ex- 
tinction the male line Jagellon and the establishment strictly 
elective monarchy 1572. The first prince secure the Polish 
suffrages was Henry Anjou, whose brief reign the north was speedily 
closed his accession the throne France. But the fact his 
election was never forgotten France, and the recollection served 
perpetuate the idea securing the alliance Poland once more seating 
French prince upon the throne. While Poland was under the vigorous 
rule Stephen Bathory, France was absorbed the religious wars, and 
could pay little attention eastern politics. His successor, Sigismund 
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(Vasa), inaugurated the counter-reformation Poland, and his 
religion was the cause his exclusion from the Swedish throne and 
the long subsequent struggle between Sweden and Poland. 
which absorbed the energies both states, was fatal the French policy 
uniting them against Austria. last, 1629, the diplomacy 
Richelieu and Charnace succeeded negotiating truce for ten years, 


thus enabled Gustavus Adolphus throw himself into Germany 


without leaving his own territories exposed the risk invasion. 
1635, French mediation the prolongation the truce for twenty- 
six years the treaty Stumsdorf. 

But this success did not satisfy Richelieu, who wished gain over 
the Polish king French marriage, and engage him open hos- 
tilities with Austria the pretext old claim Poland Silesia. 
The mission d’Avaugour, however, was unsuccessful, and 
Ladislaus cemented the traditional connexion his family with 
Austria marrying the daughter Ferdinand But her death 
1644 gave French diplomacy new opening, and Mazarin, after pretending 
favour the scheme marrying Ladislaus Christina Sweden, suc- 
ceeded inducing him accept the hand Mary Mantua. The 
object Richelieu seemed have been secured his successor, but the 
immediate results were disappointing. Mary Mantua refused serve 
the tool France, while she was flattered the patronage the 
Austrian Habsburgs. And her influence Poland became paramount 
after the death Ladislaus 1648, when she married his brother 
and successor, John Casimir. 1656 the war between Sweden and 
Poland, which France had made such efforts terminate, broke out 
afresh. But the rapid successes Charles forced Poland, spite 
the queen, accept the mediation France, and the treaty Oliva 
(1660) last closed the long dynastic struggle between the two branches 
the house Vasa. 

spite this success, France was far ever from securing the 
alliance Poland against the Habsburgs. The marriage connexion had 
not produced much result, and the scheme was revived once more 
placing French prince the throne. This continued the 
dominant aim French policy with regard Poland during the rest 
Louis XIV’s reign. The first candidate put forward for the succession 
John Casimir the son the great Condé, and 1668 
was married the niece Mary Mantua, who had been alienated 
from Austria and last showed willingness assist France. But the 
Poles were averse settling the succession before the throne was vacant, 
and before long Condé himself took the place his son more likely 
obtain support. The outbreak the war devolution, however, induced 
Louis XIV offer his support the duke Neuburg, whose provinces 
and Berg were important protecting the Netherlands from 
Austrian intervention. death Mary Mantua 1667 weak- 
ened the French party, and the sudden conclusion the peace 
Aix-la-Chapelle made the support Neuburg longer necessary. 
The candidature Condé was revived, and was urged with the more 
vehemence Austria was prepared support the duke Lorraine, the 
hereditary opponent France. The abdication John Casimir led 
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the election 1669, when the parties Neuburg and Lorraine com- 
bined exclude Condé and give the crown native noble, Michael 
Wisniowiecki. sister the emperor Leopold was given marriage 
the new king, and Habsburg influence was once more preponderant 
Warsaw. 

1673 the throne was again left vacant the death Wisniowiecki, 
and the bishop Marseilles, Forbin-Janson, was sent uphold French 
interests Poland. His instructions were procure, possible, the 
election French prince, some ally France, such the duke 
Neuburg; but all costs was prevent the accession the duke 
Lorraine. The envoy soon discovered that this could only done 
abandoning all idea foreign candidate; and the whole weight 
French influence was given the support John Sobieski, whose wife, 
Marie was Frenchwoman. Louis XIV hastened send the 
marquis Béthune, Sobieski’s brother-in-law, greet the new king, 
whose support was the more necessary Sweden, Turkey, and the 
Hungarian rebels were his only allies against the hostile coalition pro- 
voked his attack upon Holland. treaty was actually signed 1675, 
but Marie d’Arquien was alienated the refusal make her father 
peer France, and the quarrel between Poland and Turkey proved fatal 
the policy France. Sobieski famous history the ally 
Austria and the saviour Vienna from the Turkish siege. his later 
years became once more friendly France, but Louis was convinced 
that the only chance securing the support Poland the approaching 
struggle about the Spanish succession was place Frenchman the 
throne. 1696 Sobieski died, and the prince Conti was put forward 
the candidate the French party. For the third time, however, the 
attempt proved failure. Conti was actually proclaimed king 
powerful faction, but his rival, Augustus Saxony, was closer hand, 
and was able secure the kingdom before the French fleet had time 
land Conti Dantzig. The policy Louis XIV had been unsuccessful, 
and was fortunate for him that the northern powers were speedily 
absorbed the great war which Charles XII played great part, 
and Augustus had enough recover the crown, which the Swedish 
king had placed the head Stanislaus 

This sketch will suffice illustrate the importance attached France 
the attitude Poland the seventeenth century. That importance 
became even greater after the annihilation Sweden great power 
the treaty was almost essential for France find some 
other state play the part northern politics which Sweden had 
played since the time Gustavus Adolphus. Poland alone could fill the 
place, and Poland could act with still greater efficiency now that was 
united with Saxony. But the foreign policy Louis was sadly 
lacking consistency and foresight when compared with that Richelieu 
Louis XIV. The real aim France should have been make the 
Saxon line hereditary, reform the Polish constitution, and thus form 
really powerful state which might hold the balance between Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. But unfortunately Louis was married Maria 
and the project having French prince ally Warsaw 
survived long after had been proved impossible. When the Polish 
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throne was vacant 1738, France advocated the cause Stanislaus 
who was elected large majority, but was soon forced 
quit the kingdom owing the intervention Russia and the feeble support 
which received from France. Another Saxon prince ascended the 
throne, but the circumstances his accession made him necessary 
opponent France. 

The disasters the Austrian succession war and the rise Prussia 
and Russia the position great European powers far altered the 
whole system international relations that France was induced depart 
from the traditional policy two centuries and half, and ally itself with 
Austria. Now was the proper moment for change the relations with 
Poland and for frank recognition the common interests which allied 
France with the Saxon rulers. But the court Versailles was too 
hampered the bonds routine suit itself the changed conditions. 
Louis set himself intrigue for the recognition the prince Conti 
successor Augustus Unwilling avow his aims, resorted 
the famous secret diplomacy,’ which has been unravelled Boutaric, 
the duc Broglie, and Waliszewski. least two French agents 
were work Warsaw—one the accredited envoy with instructions from 
the ministers, the other the private instrument the king and Conti. 
The result this wretched policy was humiliation and failure. The 
French party Poland was alienated and distrustful, and the death 
Augustus 1763 was followed theelection Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
the nominee Russia. Paulmy, the French ambassador, was insulted 
the diet and compelled quit Warsaw. From this time the 
revolution avowed diplomatic intercourse between France and Poland 
ceased. Obscure agents were dispatched from time time negotiate 
with parties the northern kingdom, but France could longer recover 
its old influence, and was compelled passive spectator the 
successive partitions which destroyed the state, which France had once 
given king, and which had been for two centuries the pivot French 
diplomacy northern and eastern Europe. 

Enough has been said illustrate the importance and the interest 
these two volumes, which worthily hold their place the valuable series 
which they form part. Farges has done his work editor 
way that leaves nothing desired. the introduction less brilliant 
than those Sorel and Geffroy, yet quite thorough, and 
the notes are even fuller and more complete. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting the are those Bonsy (1664) and the 

marquis des Issarts (1746), both which throw much light upon the 
internal condition Poland, and the series documents relating the 
secret diplomacy Louis XV. But the whole book deserves the careful 
attention the student diplomatic history. 


The Critical Period American History, 1788-1789. 
Macmillan. 1888.) 


American history owe much the admirable way which 
Mr. Fiske has explained the real import America, and indeed the 
whole civilised world, the five years’ struggle among the victorious 
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colonists themselves. rule the general impression even among well- 
informed people England has been that after the peace 1788, which 
closed the war independence, the troubles the American people were 
ended. thought Tom Paine: ‘the times that tried men’s souls are 
over,’ said hearing the treaty 1788. Mr. Fiske, the con- 
trary, asserts that the most trying time all was just beginning,’ and 
‘that the period five years following the peace 1783 was the most 
critical moment all the history the American people.’ Mr. Fiske, 
think, has proved his assertion. Few probably have realised the 
position which the colonies found themselves the close the war with 
England. ‘The men 1783 dwelt long straggling series re- 
fringing the Atlantic coast, bordered the north and south and 
west two European powers, whose hostility they had some reason 
dread.’ Though the war had forcibly illustrated the lack organisation, 
and the consequent need cohesion and concerted action, the feeling 
among the colonists was strongly favour local self-government, 
that there was considerable danger that thirteen little republics would 
set ripe for endless squabbling like the republics ancient Greece 
and medieval Italy, and ready become the prey England and Spain, 
even Greece became the prey Macedonia.’ 

England and Europe generally was the firm belief that the 
American confederacy was going pieces, and that the states would 
‘come straggling back, one after another, their old allegiance.’ 
required some four five years profound and delicate statesmanship 
avert this danger, build the constitution 1788, and form 
great pacific federal union. The absolute necessity for such union, 
and the difficulties the way its formation, are vividly shown 
chapter termed Drifting towards Anarchy.’ Political passions ran 
high that between 1783 and 1785 large loyalist emigration took place, 
which the United States were deprived many excellent citizens, 
and new British settlements Canada were founded. But the Americans 
were not content with driving out the loyalists, they speedily began 
quarrel with one another. Commercial antagonism between different 
states, followed disputes about territory, brought the colonists within 
measurable distance civil war. Anarchy reigned throughout large 
districts, and congress was powerless interfere. Abroad American 
was nil, and American diplomatists were bullied England, 
insulted France and Spain, and looked askance Holland. The 
humiliating position which our ministers were placed the beggarly 
poverty congress, was something beyond credence.’ When the 
autumn 1786 and the spring 1787 numerous insurrections were 
raging Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
congress showed that neither possessed the means nor the power for 
coping with the insurgents. National humiliation could farther. 
Things,’ says Mr. Fiske, ‘had come such pass that people all 
shades opinion were beginning agree upon one something 
must done, and done quickly.’ 

The character the constitution and the methods adopted draw- 
ing were essentially English. modified version the English 
constitution, the foundations the federal constitution were laid com- 
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and, well known, the men that day, arranging the 
relations between the executive and legislative, deliberately tried copy 
from the British constitution. Misled Montesquieu and Blackstone, 
they carefully separated the executive from the legislative. How this 
famous mistake was made, very clear and interesting manner ex- 
plained chapter vi. The American statesmen failed see that 
under Pitt the ministerial system was rapidly transforming the character 
the English government, and that the monarchical feature was rapidly 
passing away. ‘In trying modify the English system adapt 
our own uses, was the archaic monarchical feature, and not the 
modern ministerial feature, upon which seized.’ 

The men who drew the constitution, and their influence caused 
accepted the individual states, are brought vividly before 
Mr. Fiske. Alexander Hamilton, the author ‘The Federalist,’ James 
Madison, and Samuel Adams are portrayed with considerable skill, while 
the powerful character and strong individuality George Washington 
very ably described. these character sketches the men the 
time are means the least interesting portion the book before us. 
Appreciating does the motives which some the anti-federalists 
were actuated, seems pity that Mr. Fiske should apparently out 
his way throw mud George III. Are not these constant and one- 
sided attacks, upon any rate well-meaning monarch, about par 
with the French abuse Pitt and his gold? ‘An angry king hunting 
about for some one who would consent his prime minister’ (p. 44). 
‘The shortsighted shrewdness mere political (p. 3). 
Hard and narrow nature’ (p. 72). Are not such sentences, written 
random book America, misleading and indeed unhistorical 
English ears are not yet accustomed the expression, into 
work such sterling historical value should admit the phrase ‘in 
holy horror parliamentary reform.’ These are, however, small matters 
volume which throws much light only upon the building 
the American constitution, but also upon the causes the war 
secession. 


Histoire Constitution Civile Clergé: sous Terreur 
Directoire, 1790-1801. Par Lupovic (Firmin-Didot, 
1887.) 


volume abridgment Sciout’s larger work bearing the 
same title, published four volumes between 1872 and 1881. forms 
useful compendium the laws dealing with the church and the clergy 
during the revolution, but would far better described history 
the persecution the clergy than history the civil constitution. 
Sciout one those writers who regard the civil constitution 
merely the work few haters the priesthood, composed Vol- 
tairians, Jansenists, and protestants, bent the destruction the 
catholic faith, while the great majority the nation adhered, things 
ecclesiastical, the old order ideas. Yet, the work the Constituent 
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Assembly was, Sciout asserts, contradiction the principles 
the catholic church, then France 1789 was not catholic. Léon 
Poncin has justly France croyait catholique, 
fond elle pew. There is, Sciout’s book, recognition the 
fact that the civil constitution was designed reconstitute the church 
the same base the state. However great the mistake may have been, 
and whatever disasters were the result, not just judge the framers 
the civil constitution though they lived 1887. The nation itself 
was responsible for the attempt, mere party freethinkers the 
Assembly. The laity and even some cases curés had the cahiers 
demanded that the States-General should interfere ecclesiastical affairs, 
should reform abuses, make redistribution parishes, introduce the 
principle election, shear the pope the authority that exercised 
within France—in fact, those very acts which Sciout represents 
purposely designed for the destruction the catholic faith. Sciout 
even denies the constitutionalists any honest desire for the establish- 
ment religious liberty, but makes attempt explain how was 
that the demand for religious liberty existed France all. 


The Ancient History the Maori: his Mythology and Traditions. 
vols. (London: Sampson Low. Wellington: 
Didsbury. 1889.) 


this Review, accustomed regard history chiefly based 
monuments and chronicles, may surprised the title four-volume 
book claiming the ancient history New Zealand tribes who have 
monuments speak of, and who have only just acquired from the 
English colonists safer means recording events than the recollections 
old men. The book is, fact, collection Maori traditions. Mr. John 
White, who has spent years intimate intercourse with the Maoris, and 
knows every turn the native mind, has induced native 
po-huhu, Wairua, and some forty more—to tell their hereditary tales and 
sing their hereditary chants. seriously these sages take their 
native lore that they fear their divulging the secrets their religion 
may bring down them the vengeance their ancient gods, who 
exist, though silenced the superior power the white men’s Deity. 
from very different point view that European students may 
interest themselves these stories. have here placed before 
series various versions barbaric traditions, preserved under the 
strongest safeguards native control and recorded with exact care. 
better opportunity has never been afforded judging what savage tradi- 
tion can really stand for source history. 

appears once that any notion separating myth and memory 
lies outside the Maori habit thought. Any New Zealand chief may 
have ancestress few generations back who was goddess, and cloud 
came for vol. 153 list generations, beginning with 
the man who was born Te-po (darkness), and whose name was 
Rena-u-matua (expanded progenitor). From him such 
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personages Pupuke (thought began be) and Mahara (thought was) 
afterwards the great gods Tane, and Tu, and Tangaroa came into the 
pedigree, which the end many generations ends Hare Rakina, 
which explained the native form the name Charles Darknell, given 
converted Maori who was alive 1872. all the Maori legends 
the greatest stress has been laid those the migrations ancestors 
across the sea from Hawaiki. These have even importance connexion 
with native claims property land inherited from ancestors who came 
over the famous canoes Arawa’ Tainui.’ Mr. Shortland formerly 
studied the genealogies connected with these migration stories, and 
would very desirable Mr. White would sift them thoroughly 
whole, find whether they agree sufficiently supply anything like 
legal evidence. The versions brought light native dispute here 
recorded (vol. iv. which canoe brought over New Zealand 
that important vegetable, the kumara, sweet potato, not seem 
promising each tribe tells story its own credit, and one narrator 
declares that another invented his story sitting front his house. 
The most interesting comparison versions one legend perhaps 
that made between the two tales Hotu-nui (vol. iv. chaps. ix. 
and x.) this chief related have come over the sea the 
canoe ‘Tainui’ personage dating far back Maori tradition, 
which, ever carefully safeguarded, ought have been here. Hotu- 
nui, one tradition relates, prepared his field for planting, but having 
kumaras, plundered the store his father-in-law, and was detected 
the footmarks showing his crooked toe. avoid being left 
the country, telling his wife name her expected child Maru-tuahu (hilled 
memory the unplanted mounds. This son went quest his 
father, and had adventure with the two daughters Rua-hiore, both 
whom claimed him for husband, and married them both. The 
whole story has most native ring, but when read the other version 
find some awkward differences. Hotu-nui, are now told, was 
accused mistake stealing the sweet potatoes, his footprints being 
large like the real thief’s. was the two daughters Te-whatu who fell 
love with the young man, and was only the younger them who got 
him for husband, for the elder was not good-looking. The general im- 
pression left these stories when compared that the tellers alter 
suits them the names and details actual events, that their value 
chronicle small, but that, the other hand, they preserve with re- 
markable fidelity episodes which keep the memory ancient custom. 
The story the two sisters claiming the young chief without even asking 
leave their parents much more instructive record old New 
Zealand life than any list names and generations. 

trust that Mr. White, should see this notice his book, will not 
think from this criticism that undervalued. the contrary, the full 
and untouched versions the stories, which bring light their own 
historical defects, make them altogether more valuable than they would 
have been artificially reduced consistency. The real 
evidence contained them, which the tellers the traditions had 
course idea, comes into far stronger light when understood how 
faithfully the native material recorded. If, for instance, are ever 
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finally settle the meaning the myth Maui, and judge whether 
came from Asia, will comparing the numerous versions given 
his fishing New Zealand and meeting his death his encounter 
with his ancestress Hine-nui-te-po (Great Daughter Night). Again, 
the imperfectly patriarchal marriage system the Maori curious 
light thrown the genealogy Maui himself (vol. ii. 62), which 
traced through six steps ancestry the female side—mother, mother’s 
mother, and on. That say, Maui ancient enough New 
Zealand belief have matriarchal pedigree, such still known 
distant islands, but which longer represents the Maori view ancestral 
descent. The passages bearing native character, art, and life which 
might cited from these volumes must left mostly untouched here, 
available space having devoted rather the historical than the 
anthropological view. Epwarp Tytor. 


Chetham Society Publications. (Manchester. 1888.) 


THE Chetham Society shows signs decay, and its new series fully 
the average the old. Volume 13, Mr. Christie’s Biblio- 
graphy the Works written and edited Dr. John Worthington,’ 
excellent example what such list should be. Dr. Worthington’s 
own writings were not great importance. But made translation 
the Imitatione Christi,’ which thirteen editions are recorded 
his bibliographer, and edited the Select Discourses John Smith, 
Cambridge, and the Works’ Joseph Mede, both which were very 
popular their day. These were the only works Dr. Worthington 
that appeared during His posthumous books were Scrip- 
ture Catechism,’ 1678, which seven editions appeared ‘The Great 
Duty Self-Resignation,’ collection sermons preached St. Benet 
Fink, published The Doctrines the Resurrection,’ 1690; 
‘Charitas Evangelica,’ 1691; ‘Forms Prayer for Family,’ 
and Select Discourses,’ 1725. Worthington also 
wrote few verses which appeared various collections University 
Poems. Mr. Christie has followed the plan giving, addition the 
usual bibliographical details, extracts matters literary biographical 
interest from the books described. has not included Worthington’s 
‘Diary and Correspondence,’ already published the Chetham Society, 
and which the bibliography forms supplement. Volume consists 
the third and concluding part the Coucher Book Furness Abbey,’ 
and contains introductory chapter the editor, the Rev. Atkin- 
son, who, after pointing out how untrustworthy, regards its genealogy, 
the Coucher Book’ is, treats the information gives relating the 
manufacture iron and salt. Its data, thinks, are rather disappoint- 
ing. Certainly, details are given the iron manufacture but there 
nothing ‘enable arrive any conclusion the extent 
which the iron-stone was worked the convent, the fuel used, 
the source sources from which the said fuel was obtained.’ 

Dr. Atkinson gives annotated list the abbots Furness, differing 
several respects from the inaccurate catalogues the county histories, 
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and even this list the editor advises should received with caution, for 
much uncorroborated collateral testimony, and marked with 
apparent inconsistencies. The Chetham Society were enabled, may 
well mention, issue the Book’ the generosity the 
duke Devonshire, who defrayed the cost transcribing, editing, and 
printing the three parts. Volume devoted the first part the 
‘History the Church and Manor Wigan,’ the Hon. and Rev. 
Bridgeman. The manor Wigan is, far known, the only 
manor England over which the rectors the parish, such, enjoyed 
view frank pledge, acquittance for themselves and their tenants from 
attendance the sheriff’s tourns, cognisance all pleas well concern- 
ing lands, tenements, and rents concerning transgressions, covenants, 
and complaints, together with issues, forfeitures, amercements, fines and 
redemptions cases this sort arising within their town, manor, 
lordship, and all pleas assizes concerning tenants within their manor, 
who should happen arraigned before the king’s justices appointed 
hold assizes within the county, that the said justices, when called upon 
the parson his bailiff, should give them him tried his 
own court. The parsons, moreover, were empowered inquire into all 
felonies perpetrated within their town liberty, and keep the felons 
their own prison until the next gaol delivery. These and other privileges 
were granted 1850 John Winwick, parson Wigan, and the 
succeeding rectors exercised their powers, which gradually decreased 
importance, until the late rector made over the market tolls the mayor 
and corporation, when the last remnant secular power passed from the 
ecclesiastical authority Wigan. Canon Bridgeman gives lives 
the parson-lords Wigan, some whom were men distinction their 
day. Amongst the early rectors the most important John Maunsell, 
perhaps the greatest pluralist that ever lived. was man this 
world, chancellor the exchequer, and lord keeper the great seal. 
His secular duties doubt interfered largely with the efficient perfor- 
his clerical duties Wigan and the three hundred other places 
which held the benefices, but him the inhabitants Wigan were 
indebted for their earliest charter constituting the town free borough. 
John Winwick obtained confirmation the charters granted his 
predecessors and also the privileges already mentioned. The rectors for 
over hundred years were not men national importance. They were 
mostly the family Langton, and were resident clergy, which not 
likely have been the case with clerical statesmen and high officials such 
Maunsell and Winwick. James Langton, rector 1482, wasa man 
dissolute life, and openly disobeyed the priestly obligation celibacy. 

1519 Dr. Thomas Lynacre was admitted the church Wigan, which 
thus becomes associated with the name one the greatest scholars 
his day, whom due the increased interest taken the 
study Greek the English universities. was distinguished 
physician long before entered holy orders, nor did discontinue the 
practice the medical profession when was beneficed clergyman. 
was rector Wigan for only five years, and was apparently 
absentee, his position physician the king and queen preventing 
him ever living place remote Wigan then was. The next 
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incumbent note was Archdeacon John Standish, time-server the 
Reformation period. Thomas Stanley, bishop Man; was instituted 
rector Wigan 1558. best known Rhyming Chronicle’ 
the Stanley family, kind versified history. Fleetwood, 
admitted 1571, was active clergyman, preacher, and, unlike some 
already named, resident. died 1604. His successor was Gerard 
Massie, who was nominated bishop Chester, but died whilst arrange- 
ments were progress for his election and installation. Volume 
wholly occupied the account John Bridgeman, bishop Chester 
and rector Wigan, whom Canon Bridgeman descendant. 
valuable contribution our knowledge the condition the clergy 
and people the counties palatine Lancaster and Chester during the 
reigns the early Stuart kings. Axon. 


Précis histoire juive depuis les origines Persane (v* 
siécle avant C.) par (Paris: Hachette. 1889.) The 
author this popular history not known Hebrew scholar. 
would therefore useless take him task for philological inac- 
curacies. Neither shall attempt criticise his strange views the 
dates the Biblical documents; give the réswmé his views the 
following four paragraphs. says: Nous posons les théses suivantes, 
qui sont fruit recherches six années: 

L’époque composition des livres bibliques sera fixée dans les 
conditions les plus l’on part date relativement moderne pour 
laquelle des est incontestable, si, partir cette 
date, remonte cours des siécles, recherchant des circonstances 
propres confection chaque écrit particulier. 

‘2. Nous admettons pour les grandes bibliques 
composition comme date, tout entendant ces expressions 
dans sens trés large, ces écrits étant visiblement fruit d’une 
collaboration, ils sont sans doute des grandes écoles théologiques 
qui florissaient Jérusalem 400 200 avant notre ére, ayant éte 
élaborés cours deux trois générations. 

Nous admettons pensée des livres bibliques. Dans 
variété incontestable des formes—la liberté dans dogme 
commun toujours été trés grande chez les juifs—éclate profonde 
maitresse les divers écrivains s’accordent dans monothéisme 
hautement moral spiritualiste affirment que divinité fait choix 
entre toutes les nations peuple israélite pour combler ses dons s’il 
conforme ses lois. 

‘4, Enfin, s’évertue chercher des débris souvenirs 
altérés confondus, nous voyons une création libre, plus grande 
allure, laquelle plusieurs littératures anciennes modernes offrent des 
analogues, aucune équivalent force imaginative perfection 
littéraire.’ 


And these late documents Vernes writes history Israel. 


But this part done without critical worse the 
chapter concerning Biblical literature. Early prophets Vernes puts 
towards 250 Ezekiel and some the minor prophets still later, but 
collection they appeared about 200 mention, however, 
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made that Jesus son Sirach read the prophets, according his grand- 
son who translated into Greek his book written late Hebrew, the 
beginning the second century B.c., and knew them with the collective 
title prophets. have extravagances enough concerning the Bible 
specialists, which when used writer who neither original nor 
specialist become much more exaggerated. 


Herr Konrad Kretschmer’s monograph Die physische Erdkunde 
christlichen Mittelalter, which appears Professor Penck’s series 
‘Geographische Abhandlungen’ (Band IV., Vienna: Eduard 
welcome contribution obscure subject. The author 
examines the views held successive writers during the Middle Ages with 
respect the various problems connected with the shape and size the 
globe, the conformation its surface, and its climatic conditions. The 
citations from and references authorities are abundant,and give evidence 
much research, though occasionally they require supplementing. For 
instance, the excellent account Virgil Salzburg and his doctrine 
antipodes (pp. ff.), Herr Kretschmer omits mention Martianus 
Capella, whose language the subject Nupt. Philol.’ vi.), clearly 
the direct source from which Bishop Virgil drew. The introduction 
which deals with the medieval conception geography general, and 
its dependence upon biblical and classical authorities, wider interest 
than the rest the treatise, and will read with advantage students 
medieval literature large. The bibliographical survey which concludes 
the introduction exceedingly good. That there are gaps isinevitable 
may note, e.g., the omission William Conches’ Dialogus 
Substantiis physicis,’ published Basle 1567; Roger Bacon’s 
minus’ and Opus tertium,’ and the curious Anglo-Saxon treatise 
astronomy which was printed Thomas Wright’s Popular Treatises 
Science’ 1841. 


Mrs. Birkbeck Hill has produced readable and generally trustworthy 
translation Louis Leger’s History Austro-Hungary from the 
Earliest Times the Year 1889 (London: Rivington. 1889), which 
Professor Freeman has written preface reasserting his well-known views 
the nature and prospects the Austrian empire. His Slavonic pre- 
possessions, less than those the author the book, may impair its 
value many readers, especially such prefer read past history 
without infusion modern politics; but Leger does his best 
impartial, and though the division his chapters after ethnical system 
deprives the history what unity might otherwise have possessed, 
may not the less taken the best modern guidebook the compli- 
cated history, rather series histories, the house Habsburg, and 
its heterogeneous provinces, that have English, though consti- 
tutional matters leaves much desired. The translation has had 
the advantage Mr. Morfill’s correction respect Slavonic names 
but doubt much gained calling Wenzel Wenceslaus with- 
out explanation Vacslav, Olmiitz Olomouc. 


the Increase the Royal Power France under Philip 
(1179-1223). Dissertation presented the philosophical faculty 
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the University Leipzig, for the degree doctor. 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. (Leipzig, 1888.) 
There little written English upon French constitutional history, 
and that little far from being date, that Dr. Williston 
Walker has done well print that tongue his Doctor’s Dissertation 
the power the crown under Philip Augustus. careful piece 
work, based wide survey the printed original authorities, 
the light the latest work the best modern writers. Its 144 pages 
treat succession the theory the royal power and position the 
royal family, the central administration, the royal counsellors, the 
assemblies, and the cwria regis, the local administration, and the relation 
the king the feudal and corporate elements the kingdom. Read 
side side with the corresponding chapters Stubbs Henry 
system, will give the ordinary student good idea the resemblances 
and differences two countries whose institutions ought studied 
much more relation each other than they often are. may note, 
specially clear, Dr. Walker’s accounts the decay the five great 
offices state, and the practical disappearance the seneschalship and 
chancellorship, and the all-important institution royal 
1190. Dr. Walker has given careful, though brief, bibliographical note 
his authorities. wish had also given index. 

The book well put together, though sometimes reads little 
harshly. 17, ‘the divorce was not consummated’ somewhat 
unhappy expression. 18, Dr. Walker drops into misleading 
modernism describing the king’s eldest son the crown prince.’ 
57, talks prime minister,’ though here, luckily, with some 
reserve. would have been almost desirable call Philip’s first wife 
Poitevin,’ 78. note that Dr. Walker adopts Bémont’s view 
that King John was never tried for the murder Arthur all, but con- 
demned the complaints his vassals Poitou, the year before Arthur’s 
mysterious death. 


Mr. Montgomery’s History Land Tenure Ireland (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1889), though nowhere going very deeply into the 
subject, coversa large field. divides the work into three periods which 
calls, rather rhetorically, Ireland the enemy,’ Ireland the slave,’ and 
‘The Ireland to-day.’ The first and second chapters deal with the 
agrarian community the Irish Celts and the Brehon laws. The import- 
ance the study early Irish law due the fact that Ireland, prior 
the English invasion, there existed body primitive Aryan custom, 
developed indeed system juridical interpretation, but unaltered 
direct legislation, uninfluenced the force genius Rome, and indeed, 
except some extent through the Church, little affected outside influence 
anykind. The Brehon law tracts have not yet been all published, and 
those which have appeared are not translated way carry the convic- 

tion that the translators themselves have always rightly understood the text. 
Considering his materials, however, Mr. Montgomery has given in- 
telligible account the early Irish agrarian system perhaps could 
expected. passes over, however, many interesting though obscure 
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points, such the family organisation known the Geilfine system, 
which, whatever was, appears have regulated the distribution lands 
inheritance belonging the family. Then follows rapid sketch 
the long, painful period from Henry II. the famine 1845-6, with its 
many expropriations and plantations, its Acts Settlement and Re-settle- 
ment, until the Ireland to-day ushered the Report the 
Devon Commission. The recent land legislation commencing with the 
Act 1870 explained and discussed clear and impartial way. 


early records Scotland being lost, the English archives have been 
great value Scottish historians. Mr. Joseph Bain’s exhaustive 
Calendar Documents relating Scotland, preserved her Majesty’s 
Public Record Office, London, 1108-1509, (Edinburgh published under 
the direction the Lord Clerk Register. com- 
pleted labour ten years—garners materials not previously fully 
accessible, but does not throw much additional light importance 
upon the general history the northern portion our island. The first 
document which Mr. Bain gives the alleged charter homage 
Malcolm Canmore and his eldest son Edward the Confessor, one the 
well-known forgeries John Hardyng the chronicler. occurs 
the important quitclaim (not printed for the first time) between Henry 
and Alexander II, whereby the king Scotland surrendered the 
king England his hereditary rights Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland and some other claims, Henry granting him 200 
librates land, held the kings Scotland for the yearly rent 
‘soar’ (one-year-old) hawk Carlisle and the Scottish king made 
his homage and fealty, this transaction keeping alive, Dr. Hill Burton 
remarks, the English policy requiring the king Scots’ attendance 
court for some formality another. 

1296 have the ‘Ragman Roll,’ wherein are recorded the 
original instruments submission and fealty the clergy, nobles, and 
community Scotland, numbering nearly two thousand, Edward 
The roll contains the resignation King John Balliol his kingdom 
into the hands the king England. Though previously printed, this 
the first time that the roll given full with the homages. The 
homage seals now remaining are, appendix vol. ii., for the first time 
systematically described, and eighty-six them autotyped. One the 
last date the documents the treaty (not printed for the first 
time) for the marriage James and the princess Margaret; her hus- 
band endow her for life with lands, yielding 2,000/. sterling per 
annum, the princess have 1,000/. Scots, 500 marks sterling, 
yearly her own disposal, and the king England pay her 
dower 30,000 gold English nobles, called angell number 
documents from 1222 relating the vexed question the marches 
are scattered throughout the volumes. appears from one them 
that, according ancient march law and custom, one either 
kingdom, although holding lands both, was liable impleaded 
anywhere but the march for any deed his men dwelling England 
done Scotland, his men dwelling Scotland done England. 
The references guns and gunpowder are interesting. The first 
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compotus 1882-4, showing that guns were bought for Roxburgh 
Castle, and that 100 lbs. pulveris gunnes were bought York for 
Berwick 2s. 6d. per lb. 1884 three brass cannon were cast and 
120 stones polished for them Carlisle, and lbs. poweder saltpetre 
and lbs. powder sulphur vive purchased York for Carlisle Castle. 
1487 the price gunpowder had fallen 10d. per lb. Each the 
volumes has introduction and copious index. The last volume has, 
appendix, extracts relating Scotland from originals the 
British Museum. 


The True Story the Catholic Hierarchy deposed Queen Eliza- 
beth, with fuller Memoirs its Last Two Survivors, the Rev. 
and the late Rev. Knox (London: Burns and Oates. 
1889), has for its object the correction misrepresentations inaccu- 
racies the accounts generally given the bishops dispossessed the 
first year Elizabeth. Its motive desire make out that they were 
treated with much greater harshness than generally admitted. 
natural for English writers have caught with gladness some relieving 
features the dark tale persecution, and have interpreted, rather 
more favourably than the facts warranted, the lenity shown Elizabeth 
the prelates who refused conform her religious changes. They 
were imprisoned for time, but most them were released: some were 
allowed live their own others were committed the charge 
the bishops who had succeeded their sees. Mr. Bridgett contends 
that their imprisonment many cases extended three four years, 
that the hospitality the Anglican bishops was only another form im- 
prisonment, and that freedom live themselves restricted the few who 
were happy enough enjoy the privilege area three miles. These 
facts were worth stating, and pity that Mr. Bridgett has not made his 
corrections dignified way. has chosen, however, venomous 
and censorious. scourges every one from Strype Miss Strickland 
compilation which has drawn its facts from Collier Fuller slight 
escape his wrath. surely petulant display intellectual arro- 
gance fix upon some small point which has been overlooked con- 
scientious writer Strype, who had dig his way through piles un- 
arranged documents, and air with conscious superiority the cheap erudi- 
tion provided ready hand Calendar State Papers. also 
unworthy scourge exaggerations one side while indulging them 
the other. Thus Mr. Bridgett quotes testimony the constancy 
the dispossessed bishops statement letter which fell into the hands 
the There not one the old bishops that will present 
the schismatical service damnable communion now used’—and goes 
say Bishop Pilkington’s comments this letter that was trans- 
ported into one his paroxysms ribald fury.’ Similarly sets him- 
self prove that Tunstall suffered many deprivations, and disposes the 
council’s order that ‘he should receive convenient with the remark, 
‘Whether shared the table Dr. and Mrs. Parker not 
know. should like think that was spared that The 
tone Mr. Bridgett contrasts greatly with that Father Knox, who 
responsible for the last chapter, life Bishop Goldwell, which contains 
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much interesting information respecting his career Italy. The book 
somewhat loosely put consists general introduction, 
accounts what befell the separate bishops after 1559, and then ends 
with substantive lives two them, Watson and Goldwell. only 
fair say that Mr. Bridgett’s Life Watson, which was written for 
another purpose, much superior the rest his work. 


Gustav ‘Der Kronprinz und die deutsche Kaiserkrone’ 
(Leipzig: Hirzel. 1889) described its author slight contri- 
bution the history the genesis the German imperial dignity.’ 
And, point fact, notwithstanding the stir which about the begin- 
ning November last its publication excited among the cartel-journals 
both great and small, the significance this hybrid between diary and 
pamphlet from the historical point view very slight indeed. Asa 
contribution the autobiography Herr Freytag has course 
certain corroborative value. The Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben 

(Leipzig: Hirzel. 1887), originally printed the introduction the 
collected works the author, vividly illustrated that growth national 
feeling Germany which contributed his labours Klein- 
deutsch journalist, and probably still more his admirable pictures, 
both historical and imaginative, his country’s past. And they proved 
beyond the possibility cavil how heroically Herr Freytag’s convictions 
have borne the test both adversity and prosperity, and how the ideals 
his youth and the inspirations his simple Silesian childhood have 
not grown dim faint him, even the company prinves and 
special correspondents. But far the emperor Frederick’s. motives 
and principles action are concerned, Herr Freytag’s personal opinions 
must respectfully described being neither here nor there. What 
has say—or what has been allowed say—about the late 
emperor amounts very little, though there obvious truth certain 
touches the profoundly melancholy portrait which presents his 
readers. That personal pride and resentment contributed the Crown 
Prince’s desire for the establishment the empire might have been 
assumed even without the aid these rather meagre reminiscences nor 
would easy formulate historical claim worthy Charles the 
Great Otto more vaguely than such words as, take (ich 
meine), was the first originator and the impelling force the new 
political formation.’ Thus, after all, the chief historical interest this 
publication comes lie the fresh insight offers into the working 
the traditions the Prussian monarchy the relations between the 
reigning sovereign and his government the one hand, and the heir 
the throne the other. Not for the first time, though the present 


instance under totally new conditions, have these relations been wholly 
unreasonable and almost tragic. 


Mr. Lucas’s Historical Geography the British Colonies, 
which the first volume 1888 Clarendon Press), 
shows marked improvement upon the Introduction’ which pub- 
lished 1887, and which noticed with appreciation the time (vol. 
ii. 813). which were weak feature the Introduction, are 
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the present volume excellent every respect. yet Mr. 
only with the British dependencies Europe, Asia, and the Indian 
Ocean, the mainland India being necessarily excluded. describes 
the different stages discovery, settlement, and government succes- 
sive European powers, gives sufficient topographical account each 


region, with statistical details and one more maps, and explains the 


system government which each dependency ruled. officer 
the Colonial Office Mr. Lucas may presumed have access the 
best sources information, and his volume (which complete itself, 
and has adequate index) will equal value students colonial 


history and those interested the present state the British 
Empire. 


Prince Georges Bibesco has collected some miscellaneous papers, partly 
public, partly personal matters, under the title Politique, 
Religion, Duel (Paris: Plon, 1888). They will found interest 
those who wish study political questions Roumania during the last 
thirty years. The useful statistical tables illustrate the progress 
commerce that country are worth notice. 


VOL. V.—NO. XVII. 
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GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works relating the allied branches knowledge and works 
miscellaneous contents) 


propiedad comunal. Pp. 366. Ma- 
drid: Murillo. 4to. pes. 

(A.) Storia del diritto dai primi 
tempi fino all’ epoca nostra. Pp. 248. 
Messina: Gaetana Capra. 

(E.) Etude historique sur 
defensor civitatis. Pp. 98. 
Larose Forcel. 2°50 

Ferrara (F.) Esame storico-critico 
economisti dottrine economiche del 
secolo XVIII prima meta del XIX. 
grafico-editrice. 121. 

(T.) bladen. Pp. 
427. Haarlem. 


(L.) civilisation les 
grands fleuves historiques. Pp. 369. 
Paris: Hachette. 18mo. 3°50 


Prov (M.) Manuel paléographie latine 
francaise sixiéme dix-septiéme 
siécle, suivi d’un dictionnaire des abré- 
viations. Pp. 393, plates. 
Picard. 


Rovarp Carp (E.) Etudes droit 
nationale diplomatique. XXVIII.) 
Paris: Pedone-Lauriel. 

(E.) Etudes sur religion ro- 
maine moyen oriental. Pp. 
304. Paris: Leroux. 18mo. 3°50 


ORIENTAL HISTORY 


des idées religieuses dans 
Palestine. Pp. 182. Amsterdam. 
2°50 

(J.) English intercourse with 
Siam the seventeenth century. Map. 
London Paul, Trench, Triibner, Co. 


egizio-biblica. Pp. 385. Rome: tip. 
dei Lincei. 151. 

ancient India, based Sanscrit litera- 

(R.) patriarche Mar Jabalaha 
les princes mongols 
djan. Paris: Imp. nationale. 

description, ses 

(F.) Israelens hjem- 
ferdstiden. Pp. 256. Copenhagen. 
3°25 

Obaid- 
allah). 
lik (Liber viarum regnorum), ex- 
ibn Dja’far, quae cum versione 
Gallica edidit, indicibus glossario 
instruxit Goeje. Pp. 216, 308. 
Leyden: Brill. 9°50 fi. 

Louw (P. F.) derde javaansche 
successie-oorlog 
The Hague: Nijhoff. fi. 

Zur antiken Topographie der 


the Abhandlungen der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften.’) Ber- 
lin: Reimer. 4to. 4m. 

(D. H.) Denk- 
aus Arabien. (From the Denk- 
schriften der Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften.’) plates. Vienna: 
Tempsky. 4to. 9°60 

(W.) Die Umsegelung Afrikas 
durch Schiffer ums Jahr 
600 vor Christi Geburt. Pp. 121. 
Rathenow: Babenzien. 

Terre Sainte, achevé par 
Charles Philippe seigneur Champ- 
armoy Grandchamp [1532] 
publié annoté par Schefer. (Re- 
cueil voyages documents pour 
Maps, &c. Paris: Leroux. 

(W.) Die Zerstreuung des 
Volkes Israel. IV, Pp. 83, 68. 
Berlin: Reuther. Each 

the Past; being English 
translations the ancient monuments 
Egypt and western Asia. New 
series. Edited Sayce. II. 
Pp. 208. London: Bagster. 4/6. 

(W. Robertson). The religion 
the the fundamental institu- 
tions. Edinburgh: Black. 

beiten. IV: Medina vor dem Islam. 
Muhammad’s Gemeindeordnungen 
von Medina. Seine Schreiben, und 
die Gesandtschaften anihn. Berlin: 
Reimer. 
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GREEK AND 


the Great, History of, being 
the Syriac version the pseudo- 
Callisthenes. Edited, with translation 
and notes, Budge. Pp. 530. 
Cambridge University Press. 25/. 

(P.) Via Appia, dens Historie 
Mindesmaerker. Pp. 210. Copen- 
hagen. 3°50 kr. 

Placentini itinerarium,im un- 
entstellten Text mit deutscher Ueber- 
setzung herausgegeben von Gilde- 
meister. Pp. xxiv, 68. 
Reuther. 

(H.) Geschichte der wissen- 
schaftlichen Erdkunde der Griechen. 
Die Vorbereitungen fiir die Geo- 
graphie der Erdkugel. Pp. 150. 
Leipzig: Veit. 

(L.) Etude sur constitution 
politique d’Athénes. Rouen: 
imp. Cagniat. 

(M.) Histoire universelle. VI: 
Athénes [de 480 336 avant Jésus- 
Christ]. Pp. 520, maps. Paris: Le- 
merre. 

(F. P.) dei tribuni della 
plebe della repubblica romana intro- 
duzione alla storia del tribunato della 
plebe. Catania: Galati. 

degli edili plebei della romana 
repubblica. Catania: Galati. 

(K.) Geschichte des ostrémischen 
Kaisers Justin nebst den Quellen. 
Pp. 120. Leipzig: Teubner. 


ROMAN HISTORY 


(W.) Ueber Pausanias: Unter- 
suchungen. Graz: Leuschner Lu- 
bensky. 

Latinarum, Corpus, con- 
silio auctoritate Academiae littera- 
rum regiae Borussicae editum. 
Inscriptionum Latinarum sup- 
plementum, ediderunt Mommsen, 
Berlin: Reimer. Fol. 

Mommsen (T.) Geschichte. 
Von Sullas Tode bis zur Schlacht 
von Thapsus. Ber- 
lin: Weidmann. 

Beschreibung der antiken, 
Berlin. Paeonien, Macedonien, 
die macedonischen bis Perdiccas 
Pp. 207, plates. Berlin: 
Spemann. 

zur 
Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrian, nebst 
einem Anhang iiber das Monumentum 
Ancyranum und die kaiserlichen Auto- 
biographien. Strassburg: Triibner. 

(C. Asini) bello Africo 
Plate. Leipzig: Teubner. 
6°80 

liber, fidem codicum edidit 
Schoene. (Berliner Studien fiir Clas- 
sische Philologie, XI. 1.) Pp. 47. 
Berlin: Calvary. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


(E.) Histoire saint Pa- 
khéme ses docu- 
ments coptes arabes inédits, publiés 
traduits par. (Annales Musée 
Guimet. XVII: Monuments pour ser- 
vir chrétienne quatriéme 
Pp. cxii, 716. Leroux. 
4to. 

(E.) libre penseur seiziéme 
Erasme. 
12mo. 3°50 

(St.), abbot Clairvaux, life 
and works of, ed. Mabillon; 
Hodges. 

Annales ordinis 
1429], auctore Carolo Couteulx 
Cartusiano primum monachis 
eiusdem ordinis lucem editi. 
[1309-1357]. Neuville-sous- 
Montreuil (Pas-de-Calais): imp. Du- 
quat. 4to. 

episcopi 
Regula canonicorum; aus 
dem Leidener Cod. Voss. Lat. mit 
Umschrift Noten 
herausgegeben von Schmitz. Pp. 
26,17plates. Hanover: Hahn. 4to. 8m. 

(I. von). zur Sek- 
tengeschichte des Mittelalters. 
Geschichte der gnostisch-mani- 


Sekten. IL: Dokumente 
vornehmlich zur Geschichte der Valde- 
sier und Katharer. Pp. 259, 736. 
Munich: Beck. 

(abbé C.) nouveau manuscrit 
Bernard Gui des Chroniques des 
papes Pp. 40. Paris: 
4to. 

(abbé Louis). grand schisme 
d’Occident, d’aprés les documents con- 
temporains déposés 
secrétes Vatican. Origines. 
Pp. xxxiii, 633. St. Etienne: imp. Boy. 
7°50 

Geschiedenis 
der christelijke kerk van haar onstaan 
tot aan den vrede van Munster. Pp. 
227. Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink. 2-25 

geschichte des Theodoret von Kyrrhos. 

Kirchengeschichte Deutsch- 
lands. II, Die Kirche 
als Reichskirche. Pp. 431. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 

(J. J.) Abriss der gesamten 
Kirchengeschichte. 2te Auflage, be- 
sorgt von Koffmane. Die alte 
Kirche auf dem Bodem der griechisch- 
rémischen Kultur. Erlangen: Besold. 
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apostolic fathers. texts 
with introductions, notes, 
bishop Lightfoot. 2nd edition. 
vol. London: 48/. 

(H.) Geschichte der Legenden 
der heiligen Katharina von Alexandrien 
und der heiligen Maria Aegyptiaca, 
nebst unedierten Texten. Pp. 346. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 

les martyrs lorrains quatriéme siécle. 

Archivum ecclesiae. II: 
Epistulae tractatus cum reforma- 
tionis tum ecclesiae Londino-Batavae 
Edidit Hessels. Pp. xxviii, 1041, 
plate. Cambridge: University Press. 4to. 

Marx (J.) Die Vita Gregorii quellen- 
kritisch untersucht. Pp. 59. Berlin: 

(G. A.) Christus bei Josephus 
Flavius eine kritische Untersuchung 
als Beitrag zur Lésung der beriihmten 
Frage und zur Erforschung der Ur- 
geschichte des Christentums. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 1°60 

(E.) Origine pape Inno- 
cent (Pierre Tarentaise). Pp. 24. 
Annecy: imp. Abry. 


Pastor (L.) Geschichte der seit 
dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. 
Geschichte der Zeitalter der 
Renaissance bis zum Tode Sixtus IV. 
Pp. 689. Freiburg: Herder. 

(E. de). siécle apostolique. 
Seconde période: transition. 

(H.) Das Subdiakonat, dessen 
historische Entwicklung und liturgisch 
kanonistische Bedeutung. Pp. 304. 
Augsburg: Huttler. 

(M.) Die Entstehung der Apostel- 
geschichte eine kritische Studie. 

(Whitley). Lives Saints from 
the Book Lismore, edited by. Ox- 

ford: Clarendon Press. 31/6. 

(Quinti Septimi Florentis) 
Opera recensione Reifferscheid 
Wissowa. 
ecclesiasticorum editum 
consilio academiae litterarum caesareae 
Vindobonensis. XX.) Vienna: 
Tempsky. 15°60 

his life and fame, from the contem- 
porary biographers and other chroni- 
clers, selected and arranged the 
Rev. Hutton. Pp. 280. London: 
Nutt. 18mo. 1/6. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


(E.) Etude sur les origines 
justice seigneuriale. Pp. 103. 
Grenoble: imp. Allier. 

temps pape Saint Léon (Bruno 
II. Pp. 447, 

portrait. Strassburg: Roux. 3°60 

(M.) Geschichte der Quellen 
und Literatur des Rechts 
331. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 10°50 

Gondovald, récits des temps méro- 
vingiens dans Gaule méridionale. 
Pp. 143. imp. Chauvin. 4to. 

institutions politiques 
France. L’alleu domaine rural 
Paris: 

(H.) Anonymi Gesta Fran- 
corum aliorum Hierosolymitanorum, 
mit herausgegeben von. 


Legenda aurea vulgo 
historia Lombardica dicta. opti- 
morum librorum fidem recensuit 
Graesse. Ed. III. Breslau: Koebner. 

(P.) Die Urkunden Otto III. 
Innsbruck: Wagner. 7°60 

(K. R.) Ruprecht von 
Pfalz und das Konzil Pisa. 
Jena. 2m. 

Mittelalter insbesondere den 
pfen welchen Deutschland beteiligt 
war (achtes bis Anfang des zehnten 
Jahrhundert). (Gierke’s 
gen zur deutschen Staats- und Rechts- 
geschichte.’ XXIX.) Pp. 88. Breslau: 
Koebner. 2°80 


(J. 
suchungen zur Geschichte Kaiser 
Konrads II. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 


(G.) moyen fut-il une 
époque ténébres servitude? 
Pp. 365. Paris: Bloud Barral. 


VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Correspondance des deys d’, avec 
cour France [1579-1833] publiée 
avec une introduction, des éclaircisse- 
ments, des notes, par Plantet. 
vol. Pp. 560, 619. Paris: 
Alean. 

Correspondance secréte comte 
Mercy-Argenteau 


Pp. 499. Paris: Hachette. 

(Agrippa d’). Histoire univer- 
selle, publiée pour Société 
Vhistoire France, par Ruble. 
Pp. 404. Paris: 
Laurens. 


France [1700-1715]. Paris: Didot. 
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Porta. Pp. 905. Budapest. 

Fay (general). Souvenirs guerre 
Crimée [1854-1856]. Pp. 363, plates. 
Nancy: Berger-Levrault. 

Fyrre (C. A.) history modern 
Europe. Pp. 570. 
Cassell. 

Gower (lord R.) Rupert the Rhine: 
biographical sketch the life 
prince Rupert. Portraits. London: 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, Co. 

The Barbary corsairs. 
Pp. 316, illustr. London: Unwin. 

(princess), Correspondence of, and 
earl Grey. Translated Strange. 
Portraits. vol. London: Bentley. 
30/. 

(prince). Histoire contem- 
poraine; transformation politique 
sociale l’Europe. Paris: Lévy. 
7°50 

(général) 
(colonel). Guerre d’Orient [1877- 


documents officiels privés réunis 
sous direction muchir Ghazi 
Osman-Pacha. Pp. 287, with atlas 
maps fol. Paris: Baudoin. 

(P.) Papes tsars 
1597], des documents nouveaux. 
Pp. 519. Paris: Retaux-Bray. 

(Otto). Kampen for Sgnder- 
Krigene 1848-50 1864. 
Copenhagen. 

VENETIANISCHE Depeschen, vom Kaiser- 
hofe (Dispacci Germania) heraus- 
gegeben von der historischen Commis- 
sion der kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Vienna: Tempsky. 

von (K. F., Graf) 
London, Gastein, und Sadowa 
Denkwiirdigkeiten. Pp. 523. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 

(M.) Untersuchungen iiber die 
Ryswijker Religions-Klausel. Pp. 91. 
Jena. 1°80 


Vil. FRENCH HISTORY 


(abbé). Histoire générale, civile, 
religieuse littéraire Poitou. VI. 
Pp. 522. Poitiers: Bonamy. 

(F. A.) société des Jacobins. 
Recueil documents pour 
club des Jacobins Paris. 
exxviii, 499. Paris: Quan- 
tin. 

institutions l’Anjou Maine, 
antérieures seiziéme II: 
féodale. Paris: Pedone-Lauriel. 

(abbé). Recherches historiques sur 
persécution religieuse dans dé- 
partement pendant 
révolution [1789-1803]. L’Ar- 
rondissement Paris: Le- 
chevalier. 

procés collier, suivi procés 
reine Marie-Antoinette. Pp. 371. 
Paris: Quantin. 

(abbé R.) anglaise 
dans Maine [1417-1428]. Publié par 
Louis Froger. Pp. 112, illustr. 
Mamers: Fleury Dangin. 

(H.) XIV, Louvois, 
Vauban les fortifications nord 
France, des lettres inédites 
Louvois adressées Chazerat, 
gentilhomme d’Auvergne, directeur des 
fortifications Ypres. Paris: Plon. 
12mo. 

Délibération chapitre Notre- 
Dame Paris, relatives 
[1326-1539]. Pp. 449. Paris: Champion. 


Coblentz [1789-1793], d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits. Paris: Kolb. 

(H.) (E.) Chartu- 
larium universitatis Parisiensis. 
(ab anno 1200 usque annum 1286). 
Pp. xxxvi. 713. Paris: Delalain. 4to. 


Gabrielle d’Estrées, mar- 
quise duchesse Beau- 
fort. Paris: Champion. 

Catalogue des actes de. III: 
{janvier Pp. 773. 
Paris: imp. nationale. 4to. 

(A.) insurrections populaires 
Basse-Normandie quinziéme 
siécle pendant anglaise 
question d’Olivier Basselin. Pp. 82. 
Paris: Picard. 2°50 

tribunal Philippe-Egalité 
[1747-1793]; [1773- 
leur vie pendant révolution. 
Pp. 355. Paris: Dentu. 18mo. 
3°50 

(L.) Registres consulaires 
ville Limoges. IV: Troisiéme re- 
gistre [1662-1740]. Limoges: 
Ducourtieux. 

(abbé D.) Les chartes Saint- 
Bertin, d’aprés grand cartulaire 
dom Dewitte, publiées analysées. 
II, Pp. 209-376. imp. 
Homont. 4to. 6°50 

(C. d’). Histoire anecdotique 
France. IV: régime. 
Pp. 515. Paris: Bloud Barral. 

(A.) Histoire réformée 
Laval dix-septiéme siécle, d’aprés 
des documents inédits 
Pp. 146. Paris: Lechevalier. 2°50 

dits des ducs princes Bretagne 
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xiii* siécles), publiés anno- 
tés. Pp. 332. Rennes: imp. Catel. 

(P.) Mémoires consul- 
tations faveur Jeanne par 
les juges procés réhabilitation, 
les manuscrits authentiques. 
Pp. 602. Paris: Picard. 

(M. de). Histoire 
Marie-Antoinette. vol. Paris: 
Perrin. 

(M.) Histoire municipale 
Versailles (politique, administration, 
finances) IV. Pp. 439. 
Versailles: Cerf. 

(A.) sommaire des 
archives départementales antérieures 
1790. (Haute-Vienne.) Série Supplé- 
ment. (Archives communales.) 
Pp. xlv, 312. Limoges: imp. Plaine- 
maison. 4to. 

Les Mirabeau: nouvelles 
études sur société francaise dix- 
huitieme siécle. Nouvelle édi- 
tion. continuée par son fils, 
Loménie. vol. Paris: Dentu. 
22°50 

(F.) Zur Culturgeschichte 
Frankreichs sechzehnten und acht- 
zehnten Jahrhundert. Mit einer biogra- 
phischen Einleitung von Bettelheim. 
Vienna: Gerold. 

révolution avec notes 
tables par Aulard. Paris: 
Librairie des bibliophiles. 16mo. 

(S.) France pendant guerre 
cent ans: episodes historiques 
vie privée aux quatorziéme quinziéme 
siécles. Paris: Hachette. 12mo. 

(A.) Les communes frangaises 
des Capétiens directs. Paris: 
Hachette. 

(J.) intendant sous Louis 
XIV: étude sur 
Lebret Provence [1687-1704]. Paris: 
Hachette. 

Louis XII. Louis d’Orléans. 
Paris: Leroux. 

(J.) Lavrent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires 1787 1860: recueil 
complet des débats législatifs poli- 
tiques des Chambres 
série 1860]. [du no- 
vembre décembre 1831]. Pp. 
774. Paris: Dupont. 


(C.) 
tion pouvoir législatif dans consti- 
tution III. Pp. 125. Paris: 
Picard. 

Répertoire numérique des archives 
parlement de. Série Pp. 257. 
Paris: Delagrave. 4to. 10f. 

Dictionnaire 
des, comprenant tous les membres des 
assemblées francaises tous les mi- 
nistres francais mai 1789 jusqu’au 
mai Publié sous direction 
Paris: Bourloton. 

(J. A.) Histoire contemporaine 
France. XII: Second empire. Pp. 
586. Paris: Palmé. 

(abbé A.) diocése d’Avran- 
ches: topographie, Pp. 714, 
maps Coutances: Salettes. 

(P.) Voyage saint Hugues, 
Maine [1199]. Pp. 26. Angers: 
Germain Grassin. 

(A.) Pages d’histoire contem- 
poraine: maréchal Randon 
1871] d’aprés ses mémoires des docu- 
ments inédits. Etude militaire po- 
litique. Paris: Didot. 

(pére de). collége 
huitiéme siécles: Collége Henri 
I-IV. Paris: Leche- 
valier. 

(A. de). colloque Poissy 
1561]. Pp. 62. 
Paris: Champion. 

Simon (J.) Mignet, Michelet, Henri Mar- 
tin. Paris: Lévy. 

(A.) Das Leben Mirabeaus. 
vol. 322, 329. Berlin: Cronbach. 

(A.) Discours parlementaires, pu- 
bliés par Calmon. XVI: Table 
générale analytique alphabétique. 
Pp. 295. Paris: Lévy. 

(J.) Histoire d’un 
Pp. 355, illustr. Paris: 
Librairie illustrée. 

liberté conscience France sous 
suivi 500 arréts inédits, ren- 
dus par parlement Paris mai 
1547 1550. Paris: Fischbacher. 

12mo. 6f. 


GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including 


Beste (J.) Geschichte der braunschweigi- 
schen von der Re- 
formation bis auf unsere Tage. 
Pp. 730. Zwissler. 

reichischen Gesammt-Staats-Idee. II: 
Innsbruck: Wagner. 
7°60 


(K.) 1815-1840: fiinf und 


zwanzig Jahre deutscher Geschichte, 
vom Wiener Congress bis zum Thron- 
wechsel Preussen. Pp. 346. 
Breslau: Schottlinder. 3°50 


Bop (P.) historia 


Hungarorum ecclesiastica. Ed. 
Pp. 426. Leyden: Brill. 


(Freiherr von). des 


rémischen Strafrechtes auf Gefolg- 
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schaft und Majestiitsverletzung 
Deutschland. Vienna: Manz. 

(F.) Die Fiirstinnen auf dem 
Throne der Hohenzollern. Pp. 628, 
portraits. Berlin: Schorss. 

(Hermann von). 
marschalls, Erinnerungen aus dem 
Leben des. Herausgegeben von Nip- 
pold. IL: Der 
Zeitraum vom Ende 1809 bis zum 
Biindniss von Kalisch. Pp. xxxviii, 
492, 550; portrait. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
Each 

(H.) Geschichte der katholischen 
Kirche neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
II: Geschichte der katholischen Kirche 
Deutschland. Vom Abschlusse der 
Concordate bis zur Bischofsversamm- 
lung Wiirzburg Miirz 1848. Pp. 
592. Mainz: Kirchheim. 

(Crescens Lajos). Karthausiak 
Pp. 254. Budapest. 

(G.) Deutsche Geschichte 
sechzehnten Jahrhundert biszum Augs- 
burger Religionsfrieden. 
1526]. Pp. 680. Stuttgart: Cotta. 8m. 

Urkundenbuch der Stadt. 
Bearbeitet von Beyer. (Geschichts- 
quellen der Provinz Sachsen und 
angrenzender Gebiete. XXIII.) Halle: 
Hendel. 

Urkundenbuch. VI: 
[1360-1469]. Pp. 532, plates. 
gen: Laupp. 4to. 12m. 

(E.) Zum deutschen Strassen- 
wesen von der iltesten Zeit bis zur 
Mitte des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts 
eine germanisch-antiquarische Studie. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 

(H. G.) Beitriige zur Rechts- 
bayerischen aus der 
vorwittelsbacher Zeit. Pp. 269. Leip- 
zig: Deichert. 

(K. T.) Quellen und Abhand- 
lungen zur neueren Geschichte Bayerns. 
Neue Folge. Munich: Rieger. 

Deutsche Geschichte. 
Hoeckner. 

zur 
Geschichte des deutschen 
unter den Rudolf und 
Albrecht (Mittheilungen aus dem 
vaticanischen Archive. I.) Vienna: 
Tempsky. 

Die deutschen, von 1864, 1866, 
1870-71, wohlfeiler Bearbeitung 
nach den grossen Generalstabswerken. 

(H.) Die Finanzverwaltung der 
Stadt Braunschweig bis zum Jahre 
1374. (Gierke’s Untersuchungen zur 
deutschen Staats- 
schichte. XXXII.) Breslau: 
3°20 

(M.) Deutsche Geschichte 
unter den siichsischen und salischen 
Kaisern Stuttgart: Cotta. 


(A.) Das Wachstum der Be- 


vélkerung und die Entwickelung der 
Aus- und Einwanderungen, Ab- und 
Zuziige Preussen und Preussens 
einzelnen Provinzen, Bezirken, und 
Kreisgruppen (Neu- 
mann’s zur Geschichte der 
Deutschland seit dem 
Anfange dieses Jahrhunderts. 
Pp. 218. Tiibingen: Laupp. 

Die rémische Kirche, ihre Ein- 
wirkung auf die germanischen 
und das deutsche Volk. Pp. 421. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 


(M.) Deutsche Geschichte 
Zeitalter der Gegenreformation und 
des dreissigjihrigen Krieges 
Cotta. 

(Ernst Herzog 
von). Aus meinem Leben und aus 
meiner Zeit. III. Pp. 726. Berlin: 
Hertz. 30m. 

Germaniae. II, 
Dioecesis Salisburgensis. Ed. Herz- 
Berlin 

(A. von). Prinz Karl von 
Wiirttemberg, kaiserlich 
Generallieutenant [1770-1791]. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer. 

(W.) Geschichte Bayerns 
Verbindung mit der deutschen Ge- 
schichte. Von den Agilolfingern 
Erbfolgekrieges. Pp. 898. Freiburg 
Herder. 

(R.) Lehrbuch der deutschen 
Rechtsgeschichte. Leipzig: Veit. 

Brandenburg-Preussens 
Kolonial-Politik unter 
Kurfiirsten und seinen Nachfolgern 
Pp. 406,602. Leipzig: 
Grunow. 

(F.) Wittelsbacher Briefe [1590- 
1610]. IV. Munich: 

(H. von). Die Begriindung des 
deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm 
Vornehmlich nach den preussischen 
Staatsacten. Munich: Olden- 
bourg. 7°50 each. 

(F.) Femgericht und Inqui- 
sition. Pp. 110. Giessen: Ricker. 

(H. von). Deutsche Ge- 
schichte neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 
IV: Bis zum Tode Friedrich 
Wilhelms III. (Staatengeschichte der 
neuesten Zeit. XXVII.) 
Hirzel. 10m. 

(H.) deutsche Reichstag 
unter Sigmund bis zum Ende 
der Reichskriege gegen die Hussiten 
(Gierke’s Untersuchungen 
zur deutschen Staats- und Rechtsge- 
schichte, XXX.) Pp. 138. Breslau: 
Koebner. 

Woxer (F. W.) Geschichte der katho- 
lischen Kirche und Gemeinde Han- 
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nover und Celle. Paderborn: 

(K. T.) Das Wappen des 
fiirstlichen Hauses Hohenzollern, 


IX. HISTORY GREAT 


(F. J.) (J. E.) 
history the ancient town and manor 
Basingstoke the county South- 
ampton. Pp. &c. Basing- 
stoke: Jacob. 31/6. 

Barton (G. B.) History New South 
Wales from the records. Governor 
Philip [1783-1789]. Pp. lxxxviii, 626, 
maps. Sydney: Potter; London: Paul, 

Dictionary national. 
XXII: 
Smith, Elder, Co. 15/. 

the proceedings the com- 
mittee for compounding, &c. 
1660]. General proceedings. Ed. 
Everett Green. London Station- 
ery 

The letter books 
the monastery Christ Church, 
Canterbury; edited Brigstocke 
Sheppard. III. Pp. lvi, 474. London: 
Published under the direction the 
master the rolls. 10/. 

(W.) The growth English 
industry and commerce during the 
early middle ages. Pp. 634. 
Cambridge: University Press. 16/. 

Register the abbey St. 
Thomas. Edited Gilbert. 
London: Published under the direction 
the master the rolls. 10/. 

Epwarp III (king), Year books the 
reign of; years and 15. Edited and 
translated Pike. London: 
Published under the direction the 
master the rolls. 10/. 

(C. Origins English history. 
2nd ed., revised. Pp. 450, plates. 
London: Quaritch. 21/. 

(R. B.) The registers Wad- 
ham college, Oxford. [1613-1719]. 
Edited with notes. 
London: 

(S. R.) The constitutional 
documents the puritan revolution 
[1628-1660]. Pp.442. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 9/. 

(W.) The colony New 
Zealand; its history, Maps. 
Petherick. 7/6. 

(H.) Court life under the Plan- 
reign Henry II. Pp. 272, 
plates, &c. Sonnenschein. 


(F.) Oliver Cromwell. III, 
hardt. 10m. 

(sir John) (G. B.) 
History the Indian mutiny 1857- 
1858. VI: with analytical index 


seiner Entwickelung von der 
Zeit bis zur 
dargestellt. Starke. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Prescott. Pp. 456. London: 
Allen. 6). 

Perrin. 

(G. Winchester. (Historic 
Pp. 240. London: Longmans. 


3/6. 

Law (T. G.) historical sketch the 
conflicts between jesuits and seculars 
the reign queen Elizabeth. Pp. 
320. London: Nutt. 

(F.) Die Heiligen Englands, 
und lateinisch heraus- 
gegeben. Pp. xix, 23. Hanover: Hahn. 


(W.) The church Scotland 
the thirteenth century: the life and 
times David Bernham, bishop 
St. Andrews Edinburgh 
Blackwood. 

(H. Maxwell). history Eton 
college [1440-1884]. New ed., revised 
and enlarged. Pp. 546, illustr. London: 
Macmillan. 

(Adae). Continuatio chroni- 
carum Robertus Avesbury gestis 
mirabilibus regis 
Edited Maunde Thompson. Pp. 
515. Published under 
the direction the master the rolls. 


(R.F.D.) Oliver Cromwell the 
protector; appreciation based 
contemporary evidence. Pp. xl, 320. 
Sampson Low. 10/6. 

(Charles, duke of), lord-lieu- 
tenant Correspondence 
between the right hon. William Pitt 
and [1781-1787]. With introductory 
note John, duke Rutland. 
Edinburgh Blackwood. 

(J.) The library Mary queen 
London: Stock. 16mo. 

The. 2nd revised ed. 
From George III [1801-1814]. 
London: printed Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 7/6. 

Sroxes Ireland and the Anglo- 
Norman church; history Ireland 
and Irish christianity from the Anglo- 
Norman conquest the dawn the 
reformation. London: Hod- 
der Stoughton. 9/. 

(H. le). Norfolk official lists: 
complete lists all those who have 
held office the county Norfolk 
and its boroughs. Pp. 250. Norwich: 
Goose. 

(J. W.) The history the uni- 
versity Dublin, from its foundation 
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the end the eighteenth century. 
With appendix original docu- 
ments. Pp. 438. Dublin: Hodges. 
12/6. 

(W. F.) England under Charles 
II, from the restoration the treaty 
Nimeguen extracts from 
contemporary records. 
don: 


ITALIAN 


(B.) Per storia della scuola 
giuridica padovana. Pp.18. Padua: 
Randi. 

Camera 
diplomatiche Giovanna regina 
Napoli, Carlo III Durazzo. Pp. 
343. Salerno: tip. 


Compa (E.) Henri Arnaud, vie ses 
Paris: Fischbacher. 

Firenze raccolta scritti 
documenti rari; con prefazione 
Curzio. Pp. 539. Florence: 
Pellas. 

(N. di). topographia antica 


(H. D.) Strafford. Pp. 206. 
London: Macmillan. 2/6. 

Malmesbiriensis monachi 
gestis regum libri quin- 
que; Historie novelle 
Edited Stubbs, bishop Oxford. 
Published under the 
direction the master the rolls. 


HISTORY 


Palermo dal secolo XV. Pp. 
512, 468, plates. Palermo. 

(F.) Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom Mittelalter, vom fiinften bis 
sechzehnten Jahrhundert. 4te Auflage. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 9°50 

campagne [1859]. Pp. 312. 
Paris: Ollendorff. 18mo. 

Inventario del reale archivio 
IV. Pp. 557. Lucca: Giusti. 
4to. 201. 

(C.) Storia della Viterbo 
illustrata con note nuovi documenti 
gran parte II. Pp. 485. 
Rome: tip. della Camera dei Deputati. 


51. 


XI. HISTORY THE NETHERLANDS 


(P. van Nassau. Pp. 
118, portrait. The Hague: Nijhoff. 

(L.) Cartulaire des comtes 
Hainaut, l’avénement Guillaume 
IV: (Collection chro- 
niques belges inédites publiées par ordre 
gouvernement.) Pp. 764. 
Brussels: Hayez. 4to. 

GRANVELLE, Correspondance cardinal 
de. VII: [1578-1579]. Publiée par 
Piot. Pp. 684. Brusseis: Hayez. 
4to. 

pamfletten-verzameling berustende 
koninklijke bibliotheek. [1486- 
1620]. [1621-1648]. With index. 
Pp. 598, 493. The Hague: Algemeene 
landsdrukkerij. 

Recueil des traités 


conventions conclus par royaume des 
Pays-Bas avec les puissances étrangéres, 
depuis 1813 nos jours. 
Pp. 119. The 
3°25 

Lettres de, Mésangére (de Valence), 
publiées par baron Coston. Paris 
Lechevalier. 2°50 

(D. C.) hertog van Bruns- 
wijk: eene bijdrage tot geschie- 
denis van Nederland gedurende jaren 
1750-1784. Pp. 341. The Hague: 
Nijhoff. 

France. Histoire des troubles 
des Pays-Bas, publiée par Piot. 
(Collection chroniques belges in- 
édites publiées par ordre gouverne- 
Hayez. 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


(Einar). The life Laurence, 
(bishop Holar, Iceland), (Lauren- 
tius Saga). Translated Elton. 
140. London: Rivingtons. 16mo. 


Larsson (H.) Sveriges deltagande den 
neutraliteten [1800-1801]. Pp. 

(H.) Knud Lavards Liv Gern- 
ing. Copenhagen. 

(R.) 


Udgivet Grove. Pp. 272, por- 
trait. Copenhagen. 3°50 kr. 

(C. T.) Frederik den 
fortrolige Brevvexling med Aret 
kr. 


The Swedish revolution 
under Gustavus Vasa. Pp. 301. Lon- 
don. 12/. 
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SLAVONIAN HISTORY 


Russia. (Story the 
Nations.) Pp. 394, illustr. London: 
Unwin. 5/. 

(B.) Libri formularum se- 


culi XV. Pp. 125. Cracow: Anczyc. 
4to. 

(C.) Staroceske Vyrocni Obyceje 
Pp. 292. Prague: Vilmek. 


XIV. HISTORY SPAIN AND PORUGAL 


Castilla los campos Montiel. 
Pp. 39. Ciudad-Real: Vera. 1-50 pes. 

(M. de). registro del Merino 
Zaragoza caballero Don Gil Tarin 
transcritto anotado por. 
pes. 

(R.) Estudios criticos acerca 
Pp. 448. Madrid: impr. 
Aguado. 3°50 pes. 

Gasca. II. Pp. 570. 

Escritores LXXVL.) 
Madrid: Murillo. 5°50 pes. 

los moriscos Pp. 351. 
Madrid: Fé. 4to. pes. 

(E.) Les institutions primitives 
Brésil. Paris: Picard. 
(F.) Historia geografica, 

natural, civil del reino Chile. voi. 


Pp. 351, 352. Santiago Chile. 
pes. 

Biblioteca Nacional Madrid. Pp. 
334. Madrid: 


(M.) Historia general 
desde los tiempos primitivos 
hasta muerte Fernando VII. 
XVIII. Pp. 457. Barcelona: Monta- 
Simén. 4to. pes. 


inéditos para historia Chile, 
desde viaje Magallanes hasta 
Pp. 494. Santiago Chile: Ercilla. 
Fol. 21°50 pes. 

(Antonio de), Vida de. Cartas, 
relaciones, otros varios documentos 
del ultimo tercio del siglo décimosesto 
referentes Peru Chile. (Coleccién 
documentos inéditos para Historia 
Murillo. 4to. pes. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


(E.) L’église francaise 
Zurich: une page d’histoire grand 
refuge. Pp. 425. Zurich: 3°50 


Suisse sous pacte 1815 [1813- 
1830]. Paris: Fischbacher. 


XVI. HISTORY THE UNITED STATES AMERICA 
AND CANADA 


(W.) Battlefields 1861: 
narrative the military operations 
the war for the Union the end 
the peninsular campaign. Pp. 356, 
illustr. New York. 

(H.) History the United States 
America during the first administra- 
tion Thomas Jefferson. Pp. 
New York: Scribner. 12mo. 

Bancrort History the Pacific 
States North America. XXI: Utah 
The History Company. 

(judge M.), (hon. 
H.), (hon. W.), (C. A.), 
(hon. H.) Consti- 
tutional history United States 
seen the development American 


law: course lectures. Pp. 296. 
New York: Putnam. 

Great senators the United 
States forty years ago. Pp. 316. New 
York: Bonner. 16mo. 

Jameson (J. F.) Essays the constitu- 
tional history the United States 
the formative period 
edited by. Pp. 322. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, Co. 

(A.) The United States, its 
history and constitution. Pp. 286. 
New York: Scribner. 12mo. 

(W.) The history Canada. 
Pp. 580, maps. 
London: Triibner. 

Canada. Pp. 390. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 10/. 
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Contents Publications 


FRANCE 


The social condition 
Prussia down the accession 
Frederick William III the 
rural population and serfdom [chiefly 
from the aus den 
preussischen 
The Bastille accord- 
ing its archives. The materials 
favourable picture from docu- 
mentary evidence the normal ad- 
ministration the prison, with parti- 
culars the conditions life there, 
the procedure connected with lettres 
beginnings the parliament Paris 
its growth out the curia 
regis, with comparative study the 
analogous development the English 
The relations France with the Ger- 
man protestants the reigns Charles 
and Henry studied connex- 
ion with the lives Hubert Languet 
and Gaspard 
The Bastille, con- 
cluded the medical attend- 
dance, &c., the changes the adminis- 
tration during the eighteenth century 
and gradual disuse the prison, and 
the final surrender the mob]; with 
two documents explaining scheme for 
the demolition the prison fon the 
ground its expense and small prac- 
tical drawn the governordu 
Pujet The tem- 
poral power the beginning the 
pontificate Gregory Stend- 
hal’s unpublished correspondence. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, 
—P. The beginnings the 
persecution 
The history Chlodovech 
according Fredegar 
that the chronicler had written 
sources upon for this history ex- 
cepting the work Gregory Tours, 
and that his additions are derived 
entirely from popular tradition. Much 
the argument criticism the 
divergent view held Ranke, Welt- 
The political activity Madame 
Maintenon during the latter years 
Lowis 
Marie-Antoinette the Conciergerie 
that she was really attended 


the abbé Charles 
Coulanges. 


Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, iv. 1.— 


The instructions given 
Napoleon Caulaincourt after the 
peace Tilsit (now first published 
full. Napoleon admitted three modes 
solving the Eastern question. The 
first and most desirable was the pre- 
servation the integrity Turkey; 
the second, the annexation Moldavia 
and Wallachia Russia, and the com- 
pensation France the annexation 
Silesia; the third joint agreement 
with the emperor Alexander for the 
equitable protection the Turkish 
Talleyrand 
Madame 1793, from the 
archives the Broglie 
for the light thrown the 
views the liberal party amongst the 
The preliminaries the interview 
Erfurt sketch the diplomatic 
relations France and Russia from 
December 1807 September 
with many documents. 


Annales Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, 1.—M. The 
The institutions Prussia 
the parliamentary, local, and 
administrative institutions Prussia, 
and concluding that has not adopted 
any definite political system, but con- 
tented itself with expedients and half- 
liminaries the ‘séance royale’ 
June 23, 1789 that the changes 
made the king’s declaration, 
originally drawn Necker, were 
due, not the influence court 
cabal the king, Necker himself 
states, but the opposition the scheme 
met with the council 
Classified bibliography the diplo- 
matic history Europe from 1648 
Ecole Libre under the direction 
Sorel]. 


Protestantisme Frangais, xxxviii. 11, 
sions and August 1789 the 
prints reports the huguenot emigra- 
tion Germany and the condition 
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the refugees 1782; two 
Guillaume Rabot Sa- 
léne, humanist the sixteenth cen- 
the protestants Albigeois [1563). 
January.—H. 
documents relating the esta- 

lishment the college Rochelle 
prints 
report the huguenot emigration 
Bern and the condition the refugees 
February—C. 
The huguenot emigration from 
Rochelle [1681], with 
Baron prints docu- 
ments relating the reception hu- 
guenot refugees into the churches the 
Savoy and Hungerford London, 
with lists 


Revue Critique d’Histoire Littéra- 


ture. Dec. 9.—G. The in- 
scriptions and Der Rifeh (from 
Griffith’s edition]. 


Il. GERMANY 


Sybel Lehmann’s Historische Zeit- 


Reply Janssen [on the 
question the commercial policy the 
The philosophical prin- 
ciples 
expulsion the long parliament [ex- 
amining the materials, laying special 
stress upon the evidence Whitelock, 
and producing speech Cromwell’s, 
which the writer believes genuine, 
from the ‘Annual Register’ 1767. 
(compare, however, the ‘Hist. Jahrb.’ 
xi. and the March 
1890). narrative the events 
prints four 
letters the duchess Elizabeth Char- 
lotte Orleans the dukes Anton 
Ulrich and August Wilhelm Bruns- 
Frederick William III (October 


Historisches Jahrbuch der 


writings Gerhard Zerbolt van Zutphen 
[1367-1398] ‘de libris Teutonicalibus’ 
spurious], with document 
the lawfulness the reading the 
Bible the laity the vernacular. 
——A. the character 
liturgical literature the 19th century. 
Funx: The papal list 
puting Lightfoot’s tracing He- 
Monu- 
menta Germaniae Paedagogica.’ 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir 


Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
the sees Arles the 
primacy Gaul, third article: The 
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Revue Cavalerie. December—Des- 


corches 1782-1810 [an 
account the surprising career this 
officer, whose military service began 
1805, and who was slain 1810, when 
brigadier-general, just when was 
the 6th 
cuirassiers and 
and the 10th Royal-Cra- 
French dragoons into the Low 
tries 1712 [an expedition Jacob 
Pasteur, the celebrated partisan, to- 
wards Bergen-op-Zoom, with 500 dra- 
goons, pillage the town Tholen, 
reprisal for like raid made Gro- 
venstein into Champagne]. 


AND AUSTRIA 


development the Gallican primacy 
with appendices the importance 
the Epistolae Arelatenses,’ and the 
subscriptions the acts Gallican 
and the sources the chronicle 
Regino and his continuator (describing 


minutely the manuscripts and examin- 


ing their relation, enumerating the 
sources, existing and lost, from which 
Regino and his continuator derived 
their materials, and accepting the iden- 
tification the latter with Adalbert 
archbishop von 
Dionysii’ hitherto only from 
Arenpeckh’s Chron. printing 
the text from manuscript Wolfen- 
The purple diplo- 
Conrad III for (Stumpf, 
‘Reg.’ 3543) [arguing that not 
production the imperial 
his illuminated manuscript 
Bern). prints verses 
George from Stuttgart manuscript. 
——J. Werner prints number 
Latin poems the twelfth century from 
manuscript.——E. 
LANDER prints unpublished docu- 
Hartmann: the chronology 
the letters Gregory the Great 
holding Paul Ewald’s method against 


Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 


Miinchen. Abhandlungen der his- 
torischen Classe, xix. 1—K. 
The revolution Bavarian policy 
{from the French the imperial con- 
nexion] the years 1679-1683; with 
twenty-nine documents April-4 Oct. 
prints 
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letters the house Wittelsbach, con- 
1598; Aug., Nov. 1599; Feb., 
July-31 Dec. 1600], with full intro- 
duction, appendices, and index. 
Sitzungsberichte 
The phratriae Cleisthenes 
use the recently recovered Decelean 
von Reser: Luciano Laurana, the 
founder mature renaissance archi- 
scription the church Hausen near 
Dillingen. 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 


(Vienna), 2.—W. 
The religious houses Carniola, 
contribution the history the 
Austrian monasteries with excursuses 
the medieval monastic archives and 
the legends the foundation 
monasteries. 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xi. 1.—G. The di- 
ploma Lewis the German Nov. 
875] for the convent St. Glossinda 
twelfth century, composed probably 
with the object obtaining the bull 
mann: The legation Otto, cardinal 
deacon St. Nicolas, Germany 
1231; fixing its beginning the early 
months 1229 (not the summer 1228) 
and the date the cardinal’s journey 
Denmark the summer (not 
autumn) 1230; maintaining that the 
notice synod held him Mentz 
the synod actually held him having 
been Wiirzburg early 1231; and 
showing that quitted Germany later 
than April with itinerary 
von The attempts 
gain the imperial crown 
first article the mission 
Rome bishop Erasmus Plock]. 
——E. von describes me- 
moir written unknown writer 
apparently connected with 
the papal curia, suggesting schemes for 
raising money for the emperor Leopold 
describes the draught-books the 
teenth century the Vatican archives 
particulars the method accord- 
ing which papal documents were pre- 
pared and transcribed, and other de- 
tails the secretarial system], with 
The collection cardinal Deusdedit 
and the countess Matilda’s donation 
{maintaining that the absence any 
mention the latter the collection 
not fatal the existence the 
countess’s alleged grant Gregory 


Mentz (the supposed author part 
the chronicle attributed Matthias 
Neuenburg], and the books con- 
fraternities St. Gallen and Reiche- 
nau.——P. 
Friedrich’s hypothesis concerning the 
date and composition the 
the history the Italian 
universities review recent works 
the 


Preussische Jahrbiicher (Ber- 


The rule Frederick William 
templars [from Prutz’s 
Murner and his 
and the jesuits. Note 
the prince-primate Dalberg, from 
letters the Freiherr von 
materials for history 
Lane: Minghetti’s memoirs. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 


schichte (Gotha), xi. 
St. Anthony Padua. The legends 
and materials for his 
the treaties Kadan and Vienna 
for the German protestants 
the text the 
Hamman von Holz- 
hausen Frankfurt 
The attitude the 
German nation the council Basle 
with respect the proposal levying 
tenth order provide the means 
for with the Greek church, 
the correspondence Martin 
Luther with Hochmeister 
and Albert Prussia]; printing 
calendaring forty-four 
The religious ordinances 
margrave Philipp Baden 
1533], with the text eleven such 
documents. 


Dove Friedberg’s Zeitschrift fiir Kir- 


chenrecht (Freiburg), xxii. 
The decree Nicolas 
touching elections and his encyclical, 
latter not 1059 but 1060, and 
maintaining the position that the royal 
rights admitted the first document 
were intentionally passed over silence 
the second]. 


Denifie Erhle’s Archiv fiir Literatur- 


und Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittel- 
The birthplace master 
from Erfurt manuscript 
Hochheim, further evidence showing 
this the village the 
name north with the text 
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early sermon preached Eckehart 
same: Materials for 
the literary history the Carmelites 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
printing three treatises 
Johannes Trisse 1363]: (1) list 
masters theology the Carmelite 
order Paris [1295-1360], with bio- 
graphical (2) list priors 
general the order [1271-1361], also 
with notices; (3) list general 
chapters the order 
prints the substance the 
acts the council Perpignan 
omitting the account the negotia- 
tions with Gregory XII [the whole 
was previously unpublished, with the 
relating the siege the palace 
Avignon and the text the treaty 
and these were either 
incompletely incorrectly printed 
else offer divergent recension. The 
present edition taken from official 
copy drawn Benedict XIII’s 
chancery. Father Ehrle adds 
criticism Froissart, proving 
alia that was not marshal 
Boucicaut who besieged the antipope, 
but his brother Geoffroy 
and gives further illustrative docu- 
ments]. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 


(Innsbruck), xiv. von 
BROECH ‘The pseudo-Cyprianic treatise 
‘de aleatoribus’ and its testimony 
the primacy the Roman 
The oldest Polish bishoprics 
the tenth the twelfth century]. 
prints the constitutions 
the diocesan synod Passau 
Papal elections 
and the temporal power [in Carolingian 
times review recent literature]. 


MILITARY HISTORY 
Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und 


Marine (Berlin), December— 
Major Kunz: The campaigns field- 
marshal Radetzky Italy, 
1848 and 1849 [chiefly tactical study 
continued the two following parts]. 
days sketch from the seventeenth 
volume the political correspondence 
ruary—Admiral Lord Nelson 
naval commander chiefly the 
works Campbell and Jurien 


Organ der 


Vereine (Vienna), xxxix. 6.—A., Cheva- 
The first 
campaigns the French revolution 
study detail the forces, their 
strength, commanders, actions, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological January— 


their Gomme: 
The conditions for the survival 
archaic Burrows: The 
antiquity the Cinque Ports charters 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 58. 
January—English monasticism the 
evidence 
tending modify Gasquet’s 
favourable judgment the state the 
monasteries the time the suppres- 
sion]. Dr. Lives the 
Fathers’ 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. xlv. 
Anglicanism and early British Christi- 
anity the connexion the latter 
with Rome].— Morris, Mr. 
Gladstone and John Fisher 
{on the question the royal supre- 

Edinburgh Review, No. 
The life lord John Russell. The 
conquest Algeria, second 
Count 
London, Gastein, and 
Democracy Switzerland constitu- 
tional study, based sir Adams’s 


duchess 


Quarterly Review, No. 339. January— 


Sir John Hawkwood and Italian con- 
the Poles partly the memoirs 
prince Adam 
church Wales [dealing with the 
history the church and its present 
condition, and with the rise and decline 
nonconformity the principality]. 
the history the house Rutland]. 
biography survey the cha- 
racteristics, arrangement, &c., the 
leading church histories from the 
Magdeburg Centuriators and Baronius 
downwards]. 


Scottish Review, No. 29. January— 


presbyterian Scotland the 
Levant [on recent discoveries and 
theories relating the early history 
Egypt, Assyria, vikings 
works].— The capture Versailles, 
translated from the 9-12 
Oct. 1789. 


IV. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
ser. iv. prints extracts 
from the additions the statute the 


Art Calimala Florence 
1302] made between 1303 and 1309. 
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held important posts the Storico della Romana 


Pius prints docu- 
ments Filelfo’s third residence 
professor the university Bologna 

Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), vi. 
Charles Emmanuel III 
and Corsica the time the war 
Bonarrons: The republic Venice 
the eve the French revolution. 
Archivio Storico per Province Napole- 
tane, xiv. Historical 
notes extracted from the registers the 
court the Angevin chancery, con- 
tinued Nov. 1494-27 Jan. 1495].—— 
warrior and man letters the 
century documents from 
Charles Martel [the claimant the 
crown Hungary]; third article: The 
beginning his government Naples 
[1289-1290], with the text the 
‘capitula statuta super regimine 
The coins the Neapolitan 
duchy from the seventh the twelfth 
The Vesuvius 1631: 
letters, &c., with 
Croce: The theatres Naples from 
the fifteenth the eighteenth century. 
Capasso: The Vicaria vecchia 
ancient Naples, con- 
prints the instru- 
ments treaty between Roger 
and Savona 
tion charters [1234-1253] formerly 
belonging the family Fusco; con- 
tinued (Nos. 


Documents illustrating the diary 
Stefano 
the Roman Campagna, continued 
from vol. prints 
seventeen from the cathe- 
dral archives Velletri 
The album the 
del popolo’ the commune 
Rieti the last quarter the four- 
Italian Liber Romanorum’ 
the Hamburg MS. the 
work and its relation other manu- 
scripts, from which distinguished 
its with facsimiles. 
the church Arezzo [1051], with 
mics’ and their inscriptions the 
Roman cemeteries [some dated between 
1475 and 1490. The writer considers 
the pagan expressions here mean 
nothing more than fanciful exaggera- 
tion superfine language, and attempts 
the identification the persons dis- 
guised under classical 
Leva prints documents 
illustrating the register car- 
dinal Ugolino Ostia, legate Tus- 
cany and Lombardy, with narrative 
prints the 
autobiography Antonio Santori, 
cardinal Severina; first part 
prints 
list the offices the Capitol 
and note the jewels received 
Francis for the duchess Orleans 
with inventory and valua- 
tion. 


RUSSIA 


The Antiquary 
The year 1812 described 
Count Rostopchin interesting 
details the occupation Moscow 
the French; only portions this 
manuscript had previously been util- 
year 1877 [in the Turco-Russian 
Alexander 
Sestavin, soldier the 


January—N. The rela- 
tions Russia Europe the reign 
Finland, Oct. 1808 the quarrels 
between the two commanders, Tuchkov 
and Dolgorukov, the latter whom was 
Moscow during 
French occupation 1812: recollec- 
tions eyewitness the papers 


that Napoleon had retreated from the year 
Moscow the direction Kaluga, 1812, continued. 


enabled the former meet the invaders 
Maloyaroslavets, where they were 
defeated and forced take the road 
emperor Nicholas 
the eve the Crimean war (de- 
scribing the attempts Nesselrode 
and Orlov divert him from his pur- 
five hundredth anni- 
versary the introduction firearms 
into Russia [first used the time 
the grand-duke Dmitri 


ary—Memoirs Dehn, 
Count Nicholas Muraviev-Amurski 
the years sketch 
general count 
Russia and the Russian 
court 1839, continued. Count 


Alexander Adlerberg anec- 
dotes the emperor Alexander 
——D. The convicts [sketches 
Siberian 
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The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 


Viestnik).— from 


collections Georgia and 
Khmelnitski, 1789-1846 [sometime 
governor Smolensk, author some 
plays which enjoyed considerable repu- 
supposed conspiracy among the exiles 
who had been sent there after the 
insurrection The five 
hundredth anniversary the intro- 
duction firearms into 
Peters- 
ing with his career the Cauca- 
The Radistchev 
museum Saratov honour 
Alexander Radistchev, whose liberal 
opinions caused him exiled 
Siberia the time Catherine 
Russia 
and the German powers 
——N. The fate 
the western provinces [dealing especi- 
ally with the conversion the in- 
habitants catholicism, the Uniates, 
and the return many the Uniates 
the Orthodox communion]. 


Journal the Minister Public In- 


struction (Zhurnal Ministerstva Narod- 


nago Prosviestchenia).— December—V. 
ALEXANDRENKO: The part taken the 
English privy council the diplomatic 
relations between England and Russia 
1556-1649 [full curious information 
based upon researches 
——P. The Russian Greco- 
Uniate church the reign Alexander 
concluded.——V. Sur- 
vey works Byzantine history, 
continued [enumerating the chief 
authorities with criticisms]. De- 
cember, January, 
Struggle between Poland and Lithu- 
ania for the succession Galicia. 
patriarch John VII and early 
obscure passage Simeon Magis- 
ter’s ‘History Leo,’ vii. 
February—I. The first 
chronicle Pskov after the fall 
Pskov [showing how Pskov fared 
after had been incorporated with 
the principality Moscow]. 

razriadnaia kniga, the national 
library Paris the pedigrees 
Russian nobles and the offices which 
they their ancestors had held. This 
MS. had been insufficiently described 
LatisHEv: 
Contributions the history the city 
Olbia. 


VI. SPAIN 


Boletin Real Academia dela Historia, 


xv. October—J. describes 
the episcopal palace and 
the history its archives, relating 
prints documents [1482-1494] re- 
lating the Inquisition and the Jews 
Tomas Avila 102 heretics burnt 
and sambenitos 
gives the procés 
verbal respecting sacrilege committed 
the holy sacrament Portuguese 
woman St. Jean 


July November—F. Dan- 


The transactions the Cortes 


Madrid Notices 
prints bulls and Innocent 
VIII relating the inquisition and the 
Spanish Jews the transition 
from the old the new 
December—M. The Cortes 
Arabic inscriptions and designs from 
chapel Xara, converted from 
The 
Hud, kings Zaragoza, Lérida, Cata- 
layna, and Bulls 
Innocent VIII and Alexander 
relating the Map 
Roman roads between Toledo and 
woman found the Roman ruins 


VII. UNITED STATES AMERICA AND CANADA 


Magazine American History.—Janu- 
and anti-federal with consti- 
tutional questions raised the Ken- 
The impress nationali- 
ties the city New York 
the history the component elements 
American republics, their differences 

briefly the characteristic pecu- 

liarities the republics South 


Recent historical work the colleges 
and wniversities Europe and Ame- 
rica [address the meeting the 
American Historical Association, 
Vermont, and its admission 
state institutions. 


Toronto University Studies Political 


Science, 1—J. McEvoy: The 
Ontario 
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